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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

CATHERINE 

A  MERE  mention  of  Catherine  Hayes,  a  notorious 
criminal  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
one  of  the  monthly  parts  of  Pendennisy  raised  a  little 
storm  of  indignation  against  Thackeray  because  the 
name  happened  also  to  be  that  of  a  celebrated  Irish 
singer  of  the  later  day.  Writing  an  explanatory  letter, 
Capers  and  Jnchovies^  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  on  April   ii,  1850,  Thackeray  said: — 

'  Ten  years  ago  I  wrote  a  satirical  story  in  Erasers 
Magazine  called  Catherine^  and  founded  upon  the  history 
of  the  murderess,  Catherine  Hayes.  The  tale  was 
intended  to  ridicule  a  taste  then  prevalent  for  making 
novel  heroes  of  Newgate  malefactors.  Every  single 
personage  in  my  story  was  a  rascal,  and  hanged,  or  put  to 
a  violent  death  ;  and  the  history  became  so  atrocious  that 
it  created  a  general  dissatisfaction,  and  was  pronounced 
to  be  horridly  immoral.  When  the  public  went  on  read- 
ing the  work  which  I  had  intended  to  ridicule,  Catherine 
was,  in  a  word,  a  failure,  and  is  dead,  with  all  its  heroes.' 

The  'satirical  story'  —  the  object  of  which  is 
sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  the  narrative — 
was  '  Catherine  :  A  story.  By  Ikey  Solomons,  Esq., 
junior,'  which  appeared  in  Frasers  Magazine  for  May, 
June,  July,  August  and  November  1839,  and  January 
and  February  1840.  The  Newgate  Calendar,  whichy  zs 
Thackeray  explains,  inspired  the  story,  had  been  issued  in 
fourvolumesin  i824-28,and  therecord  of  the  whole  sordid 
tragedy  was  also  accessible  in  Captain  Charles  Johnson's 

ix 
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General  History  of  the  Lives  and  Adventures  of  tht  Most 
Famous  Highwaymen^  Murderers^  Etc.,  a  miscellany  which 
had  some  vogue  during  the  eighteenth  century.  From 
these  sources  it  will  be  seen  that  Thackeray  added  but 
little  to  the  historical  facts — Catherine  Hall  (after- 
wards Hayes),  her  victim-husband,  Billings  and  Wood, 
all  being  actual  persons,  whose  true  history  is  for  the 
most  part  closely  followed  by  the  novelist.  Catherine 
Hayes  was  burnt  and  her  fellow-criminals  were  hanged 
at  Tyburn  in  1726. 

Catherine  was  not  reprinted  during  Thackeray's  life- 
time, but  since  his  death  has  been  included  in  all 
collected  editions  of  his  works ;  a  few  passages  at  the 
close  and  a  page  of  large-type  suggestions  for  given  illus- 
trations or  stage  scenes  being  omitted.  In  the  omitted 
passages  the  author,  while  doing  full  honour  to  Dickens, 
finally  protested  against  *  the  Newgate  parts  *  of  popular 
novels  :  *  the  pathos  of  the  workhouse  scenes  in  Oliver 
Twisty  of  the  Fleet  Prison  descriptions  in  Pickwick^  is 
genuine  and  pure — as  much  of  this  as  you  please  ;  as 
tender  a  hand  to  the  poor,  as  kindly  a  word  to  the 
unhappy,  as  you  will ;  but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
let  us  not  expend  our  sympathies  on  cut-throats  and  other 
such  prodigies  of  evil.' 

REBECCA  AND  ROWENA 

To  Eraser's  Magazine  for  August  and  September  1846 
Thackeray  contributed  '  Proposals  for  a  Continuation  of 
Ivanhoe.  In  a  letter  to  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas 
from  Monsieur  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.'  Some  three 
years  later  he  re-wrote  and  amplified  the  *  Proposals'  as 
*  Rebecca  and  Rowena^a  Romance  upon  Romance.     By  Mr. 
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M.  A.  Titmarsh,'  and  it  was  published  at  the  end  of 
1849,  dated  1850,  with  illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 
Though  issued  as  Thackeray's  '  Christmas  book '  for 
1849  Rebecca  and  Roivena  ranges  better  with  his 
burlesque  stories  than  with  the  social  satires,  such  as 
Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball.  Two  editions  were  issued  with 
plain  and  coloured  illustrations. 

The  volume  was  prefaced  as  follows  : — 

'Those  readers  who  saw  in  Fraser^ s Magazine  some  three 
years  since,  the  proposals  for  a  continuation  of  Ivanhoe^ 
which  were  issued  by  the  undersigned,  very  likely  imagined, 
that  like  a  thousand  magnificent  railroad  projects  and  other 
schemes  then  rife,  my  plan  for  a  Walter-Scott-continua- 
tion and  Isaac-of-York-and-Ivanhoe  Junction,  was  never 
to  be  brought  to  completion.  But  passing  many  hours 
on  a  sofa  of  late,  recovering  from  a  fever,  and  ordered 
by  Dr.  Elliotson  (whose  skill  and  friendship  rescued  me 
from  it)  ON  no  account  to  put  pen  to  paper,  I,  of  course, 
wished  to  write  immediately — for  which  I  humbly  ask 
the  Doctor's  pardon. 

'  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  humble  artist  who 
usually  illustrates  my  works  fell  ill  at  the  same  time  with 
myself,  and  on  trial,  his  hand  shook  so  that  it  was  found 
impossible  he  could  work  for  the  present  volume.  But  this 
circumstance  no  one  but  the  author  (who  disapproves  of 
odious  comparisons)  will  regret,  as  it  has  called  in  the  aid 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Richard  Doyle  to  illustrate  the  tale. 

*  Receive  it  kindly,  you  gentle  readers  of  novels,  who 
love  poetical  justice,  and  you  honest  children  of  large 
and  small  growth,  who  still  have  a  relish  for  a  little  play 
and  nonsense  and  the  harmless  jingle  of  the  cap  and 
bells.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.' 

'Kensington,  December  zoth,  1849.* 
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Rebecca  and  Rowena  was  first  republished  in  1856  in 
the  third  volume  of  Miscellanies. 

MAJOR  GAHAGAN 

Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Major  Gahagan  appeared 
originally  in  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine  for 
February,  March,  November  and  December  1838  and 
February  1839.  It  was  reprinted  first,  with  the  original 
title,  in  the  second  volume  of  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches  in 
1 84 1,  and  later  as  The  Tremendous  Adventures  of  Major 
Gahagan  in  the  first  volume  oi  Miscellanies  in  1855. 

SULTAN  STORK 

The  two  parts  of  Sultan  Stork  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  Ainsworth's  Magazine  (February  and  May 
1842),  with  two  small  illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 
shanlc.  First  reprinted  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  in  '  Sultan 
Stork  and  Other  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  (1829-1844)'  in  1887. 

THE  FATAL  BOOTS 

Stubbs^s  Calendar ;  or^  The  Fatal  Boots  appeared  in  the 
Comic  Almanack  for  1839,  each  month  of  the  '  Calendar* 
being  accompanied  by  an  illustration  by  George 
Cruikshank.  It  was  first  reprinted,  with  the  shorter 
title,  in  the  second  volume  of  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches^ 
1841. 

Longfellow  in  his  Journal  for  August  26,  1850,  wrote  : 
*  Read  Thackeray's  y^w^r  d^ esprit  Stubbs's  Calendar^a.  clever 
caricature  on  a  very  subtle  theme — the  meanness  of  a 
mean  man  who  does  not  suspect  his  own  defect.' 

W.J. 
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Ikey  Solomons,  Esq.,  Junior 


MARCHED    STATELY     UP    AND    DOWN    THE    GREEN. 

CHAPTER   I 

INTRODUCING    TO    THE    READER    THE    CHIEF    PERSONAGES 
OF    THIS    NARRATIVE 


At  that  famous  period  of  history,  when  the  seventeenth 
century  (after  a  deal  of  quarrelling,  king-killing,  reform- 
ing, republicanising,  restoring,  re-restoring,  play-writing, 
sermon-writing,  Oliver-Cromwellising,  Stuartising,  and 
Orangising,  to  be  sure)  had  sunk  into  its  grave,  giving 
place  to  the  lusty  eighteenth  ;  when  Mr.  Isaac  Newton 
was  a    tutor   of    Trinity,   and    Mr.    Joseph    Addison 
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Commissioner  of  Appeals;  when  the  presiding  genius 
that  watched  over  the  destinies  of  the  French  nation 
had  played  out  all  the  best  cards  in  his  hand,  and  his 
adversaries  began  to  pour  in  their  trumps  ;  when  there 
were  two  icings  in  Spain  employed  perpetually  in  running 
away  from  one  another  ;  when  there  was  a  queen  in 
England,  with  such  rogues  for  Ministers  as  have  never 
been  seen,  no,  not  in  our  own  day ;  and  a  General,  of 
whom  it  may  be  severely  argued,  whether  he  was  the 
meanest  miser  or  the  greatest  hero  in  the  world  ;  when 
Mrs.  Masham  had  not  yet  put  Madam  Marlborough's 
nose  out  of  joint ;  when  people  had  their  ears  cut  off 
for  writing  very  meek  political  pamphlets ;  and  very 
large  full-bottomed  wigs  were  just  beginning  to  be  worn 
with  powder  ;  and  the  face  of  Louis  the  Great,  as  his 
was  handed  in  to  him  behind  the  bed-curtains,  was, 
when  issuing  thence,  observed  to  look  longer,  older,  and 
more  dismal  daily.  .  .  . 

About  the  year  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
five,  that  is,  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there 
existed  certain  characters,  and  befell  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, which,  since  they  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  present  fashionable  style  and  taste ;  since  they 
have  been  already  partly  described  in  the  '  Newgate 
Calendar  ; '  since  they  are  (as  shall  be  seen  anon)  agree- 
ably low,  delightfully  disgusting,  and  at  the  same  time 
eminently  pleasing  and  pathetic,  may  properly  be  set 
down  here. 

And  though  it  may  be  said,  with  some  considerable 
show  of  reason,  that  agreeably  low  and  delightfully 
disgusting  characters  have  already  been  treated,  both 
copiously  and  ably,  by  some  eminent  writers  of  the 
present  (and,  indeed,  of  future)  ages ;  though  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  Fagin  requires  a  genius 
of  inordinate  stride,  and  to  go  a-robbing  after  the  late 
though  deathless  Turpin,  the  renowned  Jack  Sheppard, 
or  the  embryo  Duval,  may  be  impossible,  and  not  an 
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infringement,  but  a  wasteful  indication  of  ill-will  towards 
the  eighth  commandment  ;  though  it  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  asserted  that  only  vain  coxcombs  would  dare  to 
write  on  subjects  already  described  by  men  really  and 
deservedly  eminent ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
subjects  have  been  described  so  fully,  that  nothing  more 
can  be  said  about  them ;  on  the  third  hand  (allowing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  three  hands  to  one  figure 
of  speech),  that  the  public  has  heard  so  much  of  them, 
as  to  be  quite  tired  of  rogues,  thieves,  cut-throats,  and 
Newgate  altogether ; — though  all  these  objections  may 
be  urged,  and  each  is  excellent,  yet  we  intend  to  take 
a  few  more  pages  from  the  '  Old  Bailey  Calendar,'  to 
bless  the  public  with  one  more  draught  from  the  Stone 
Jug  :* — yet  awhile  to  listen,  hurdle-mounted,  and  riding 
down  the  Oxford  Road,  to  the  bland  conversation  of 
Jack  Ketch,  and  to  hang  with  him  round  the  neck  of 
his  patient,  at  the  end  of  our  and  his  history.  We  give 
the  reader  fair  notice  that  we  shall  tickle  him  with  a  few 
such  scenes  of  villainy,  throat  -  cutting,  and  bodily 
suffering  in   general,  as  are  not  to  be    found,  no,  not 

in ;  never  mind  comparisons,  for  such  are  odious. 

In  the  year  1705,  then,  whether  it  was  that  the 
Queen  of  England  did  feel  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
notion  that  a  French  prince  should  occupy  the  Spanish 
throne  ;  or  whether  she  was  tenderly  attached  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  or  whether  she  was  obliged  to 
fight  out  the  quarrel  of  William  of  Orange,  who  made 
us  pay  and  fight  for  his  Dutch  provinces ;  or  whether 
poor  old  Louis  Quatorze  did  really  frighten  her  ;  or 
whether  Sarah  Jennings  and  her  husband  wanted  to 
make  a  fight,  knowing  how  much  they  should  gain  by 
it ; — whatever  the  reason  was,  it  was  evident  that  the 
war  was  to  continue,  and  there  was  almost  as  much 
soldiering    and    recruiting,    parading,    pike    and    gun 

*  This,  as  your  Ladyship  is  aware,  is  the  polite  name  for  Her  Majesty's 
prison  of  Newgate. 
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exercising,  flag-flying,  druni-beating,  powder-blazing, 
and  military  enthusiasm,  as  we  can  all  remember  in  the 
year  1801,  what  time  the  Corsican  upstart  menaced 
our  shores.  A  recruiting-party  and  captain  of  Cutts's 
regiment  (which  had  been  so  mangled  at  Blenheim  the 
year  before)  were  now  in  Warwickshire  ;  and  having 
their  depot  at  Warwick,  the  captain  and  his  attendant, 
the  corporal,  were  used  to  travel  through  the  country, 
seeking  for  heroes  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  Cutts's  corps, — 
and  for  adventures  to  pass  away  the  weary  time  of  a 
country  life. 

Our  Captain  Plume  and  Sergeant  Kite  (it  was  at  this 
time,  by  the  way,  that  those  famous  recruiting-officers 
were  playing  their  pranks  in  Shrewsbury)  were  occupied 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  with  Farquhar's  heroes. 
They  roamed  from  Warwick  to  Stratford,  and  from 
Stratford  to  Birmingham,  persuading  the  swains  of 
Warwickshire  to  leave  the  plough  for  the  pike,  and 
despatching,  from  time  to  time,  small  detachments  of 
recruits  to  extend  Marlborough's  lines,  and  to  act  as 
food  for  the  hungry  cannon  at  Ramilliesand  Malplaquet. 

Of  those  two  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  act  a  very 
important  part  in  our  history,  one  only  was  probably 
a  native  of  Britain, — we  say  probably,  because  the 
individual  in  question  was  himself  quite  uncertain,  and  it 
must  be  added,  entirely  indiflPerent  about  his  birthplace  ; 
but  speaking  the  English  language,  and  having  been 
during  the  course  of  his  life  pretty  generally  engaged  in 
the  British  service,  he  had  a  tolerably  fair  claim  to  the 
majestic  title  of  Briton.  His  name  was  Peter  Brock, 
otherwise  Corporal  Brock,  of  Lord  Cutts's  regiment  of 
dragoons  ;  he  was  of  age  about  fifty-seven  (even  that 
point  has  never  been  ascertained)  ;  in  height  about  five 
feet  six  inches ;  in  weight,  nearly  thirteen  stone ;  with 
a  chest  that  the  celebrated  Leitch  himself  might  envy  ; 
an  arm  that  was  like  an  opera  dancer's  leg  ;  a  stomach 
so  elastic  that  it  would  accommodate  itself  to  any  given 
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or  stolen  quantity  of  food  ;  a  great  aptitude  for  strong 
liquors ;  a  considerable  skill  in  singing  chansons  de  table 
of  not  the  most  delicate  kind  ;  he  was  a  lover  of  jokes, 
of  which  he  made  many,  and  passably  bad  ;  when  pleased, 
simply  coarse,  boisterous,  and  jovial ;  when  angry,  a 
perfect  demon  :  bullying,  cursing,  storming,  fighting,  as 
is  sometimes  the  wont  with  gentlemen  of  his  cloth  and 
education. 

Mr.  Brock  was  strictly,  what  the  Marquis  of  Rodil 
styled  himself  in  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers  after 
running  away,  a  hijo  de  la  guerra — a  child  of  war.  Not 
seven  cities,  but  one  or  two  regiments  might  contend  for 
the  honour  of  giving  him  birth  ;  for  his  mother,  whose 
name  he  took,  had  acted  as  camp-follower  to  a  Royalist 
regiment  ;  had  then  obeyed  the  Parliamentarians ;  died 
in  Scotland  when  Monk  was  commanding  in  that 
country  ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Brock  in  a 
public  capacity  displayed  him  as  a  fifer  in  the  General's 
own  regiment  of  Coldstreamers,  when  they  marched 
from  Scotland  to  London,  and  from  a  republic  at  once 
into  a  monarchy.  Since  that  period.  Brock  had  been 
always  with  the  army  ;  he  had  had,  too,  some  promotion, 
for  he  spake  of  having  a  command  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  ;  though  probably  (as  he  never  mentioned  the 
fact)  upon  the  losing  side.  The  very  year  before  this 
narrative  commences,  he  had  been  one  of  Mordaunt's 
forlorn  hope  at  Schellenberg,  for  which  service  he  was 
promised  a  pair  of  colours  ;  he  lost  them,  however,  and 
was  almost  shot  (but  fate  did  not  ordain  that  his  career 
should  close  in  that  way)  for  drunkenness  and  insub- 
ordination immediately  after  the  battle  ;  but  having  in 
some  measure  reinstated  himself  by  a  display  of  much 
gallantry  at  Blenheim,  it  was  found  advisable  to  send  him 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  and  remove  him 
altogether  from  the  regiment  where  his  gallantry  only 
rendered  the  example  of  his  riot  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  Brock's  commander  was  a  slim  young  gentleman 
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of  twenty-six,  about  whom  there  was  likewise  a  history, 
if  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  He  was  a 
Bavarian  by  birth  (his  mother  being  an  English  lady), 
and  enjoyed  along  with  a  dozen  other  brothers  the  title 
of  count  !  eleven  of  these,  of  course,  were  penniless ; 
one  or  two  were  priests,  one  a  monk,  six  or  seven  in 
various  military  services,  and  the  elder  at  home  at  Schloss 
Galgenstein  breeding  horses,  hunting  wild  boars,  swind- 
ling tenants,  living  in  a  great  house  with  small  means  ; 
obliged  to  be  sordid  at  home  all  the  year,  to  be  splendid 
for  a  month  at  the  capital,  as  is  the  way  with  many  other 
noblemen.  Our  young  count,  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Maximilian  von  Galgenstein,  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  French  as  page  to  a  nobleman  ;  then  of  His  Majesty's 
gardes  du  corps ;  then  a  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the 
Bavarian  service  ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
two  regiments  of  Germans  came  over  to  the  winning 
side,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian  found  himself 
among  them ;  and  at  the  epoch  when  this  story 
commences,  had  enjoyed  English  pay  for  a  year  or  more. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  he  exchanged  into  his 
present  regiment ;  how  it  appeared  that,  before  her 
marriage,  handsome  John  Churchill  had  known  the 
young  gentleman's  mother,  when  they  were  both 
penniless  hangers-on  at  Charles  the  Second's  court : — 
it  is,  we  say,  quite  useless  to  repeat  all  the  scandal  of 
which  we  are  perfectly  masters,  and  to  trace  step  by 
step  the  events  of  his  history.  Here,  however,  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  a  small  inn,  in  a  small  village  of 
Warwickshire,  on  an  autumn  evening  in  the  year  1705  ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  this  history  begins,  he 
and  Mr.  Brock,  his  corporal  and  friend,  were  seated  at  a 
round  table  before  the  kitchen-fire  while  a  small  groom 
of  the  establishment  was  leading  up  and  down  on  the 
village  green,  before  the  inn  door,  two  black,  glossy, 
long-tailed,  barrel-bellied,  thick-flanked,  arch-necked, 
Roman-nosed  Flanders  horses,  which  were  the  property 
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of  the  two  gentlemen  now  taking  their  ease  at  the 
*  Bugle  Inn.'  The  two  gentlemen  were  seated  at  their 
ease  at  the  inn  table,  drinking  mountain-wine  ;  and  if 
the  reader  fancies  from  the  sketch  which  we  have  given 
of  their  lives,  or  from  his  own  blindness  and  belief  in  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  that  the  sun  of  that 
autumn  evening  shone  upon  any  two  men  in  county  or 
city,  at  desk  or  harvest,  at  Court  or  at  Newgate,  drunk 
or  sober,  who  were  greater  rascals  than  Count  Gustavus 
Galgenstein  and  Corporal  Peter  Brock,  he  is  egregiously 
mistaken,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  not 
worth  a  fig.  If  they  had  not  been  two  prominent 
scoundrels,  what  earthly  business  should  we  have  in 
detailing  their  histories  ?  What  would  the  public  care 
for  them  ?  Who  would  meddle  with  dull  virtue,  hum- 
drum sentiment,  or  stupid  innocence,  when  vice,  agree- 
able vice,  is  the  only  thing  which  the  readers  of 
romances  care  to  hear  ? 

The  little  horse-boy,  who  was  leading  the  two  black 
Flanders  horses  up  and  down  the  green,  might  have  put 
them  in  the  stable  for  any  good  that  the  horses  got  by 
the  gentle  exercise  which  they  were  now  taking  in  the 
cool  evening  air,  as  their  owners  had  not  ridden  very  far 
or  very  hard,  and  there  was  not  a  hair  turned  of  their 
sleek  shining  coats ;  but  the  lad  had  been  especially 
ordered  so  to  walk  the  horses  about  until  he  received 
further  commands  from  the  gentlemen  reposing  in  the 
'  Bugle'  kitchen  ;  and  the  idlers  of  the  village  seemed  so 
pleased  with  the  beasts,  and  their  smart  saddles  and 
shining  bridles,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  deprive 
them  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  such  an  innocent 
spectacle.  Over  the  Count's  horse  was  thrown  a  fine 
red  cloth,  richly  embroidered  in  yellow  worsted,  a  very 
large  count's  coronet  and  a  cypher  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  covering  ;  and  under  this  might  be  seen  a  pair  of 
gorgeous  silver  stirrups,  and  above  it,  a  couple  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  reposing  in  bearskin  holsters ;   the  bit 
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was  silver  too,  and  the  horse's  head  was  decorated  with 
many  smart  ribbons.  Of  the  Corporal's  steed,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  ornaments  were  in  brass,  as  bright, 
though  not  perhaps  so  valuable,  as  those  which  decorated 
the  Captain's  animal.  The  boys,  who  had  been  at  play 
on  the  green,  first  paused  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  horse-boy  ;  then  the  village  matrons  followed  ; 
and  afterwards,  sauntering  by  ones  and  twos,  came  the 
village  maidens,  who  love  soldiers  as  flies  love  treacle  ; 
presently  the  males  began  to  arrive,  and  lo  I  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  taking  his  evening  walk  with  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
and  the  four  children  his  offspring,  at  length  joined  him- 
self to  his  flock. 

To  this  audience  the  little  ostler  explained  that  the 
animals  belonged  to  two  gentlemen  now  reposing  at  the 
*  Bugle  : '  one  young  with  gold  hair,  the  other  old  with 
grizzled  locks;  both  in  red  coats;  both  in  jack-boots; 
putting  the  house  into  a  bustle,  and  calling  for  the  best. 
He  then  discoursed  to  some  of  his  own  companions 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  horses ;  and  the  parson,  a 
learned  man,  explained  to  the  villagers,  that  one  of  the 
travellers  must  be  a  count,  or  at  least  had  a  count's 
horse-cloth ;  pronounced  that  the  stirrups  were  of  real 
silver,  and  checked  the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  William 
Nassau  Dobbs,  who  was  for  mounting  the  animals,  and 
who  expressed  a  longing  to  fire  oflF  one  of  the  pistols  in 
the  holsters. 

As  this  family  discussion  was  taking  place,  the  gentle- 
men whose  appearance  had  created  so  much  attention 
came  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  the  elder  and  stouter 
was  seen  to  smile  at  his  companion  ;  after  which  he 
strolled  leisurely  over  the  green,  and  seemed  to  examine 
with  much  benevolent  satisfaction  the  assemblage  of 
villagers  who  were  staring  at  him  and  the  quadrupeds. 

Mr.  Brock,  when  he  saw  the  parson's  band  and 
cassock,  took  off  his  beaver  reverently,  and  saluted  the 
divine :  '  I    hope  your   reverence   won't  balk   the  little 
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fellow,'  said  he  ;  '  I  think  I  heard  him  'calling  out  for  a 
ride,  and  whether  he  should  like  my  horse,  or  his  Lord- 
ship's horse,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  one.  Don't  be  afraid,  sir  ! 
the  horses  are  not  tired  ;  we  have  only  come  seventy 
mile  to-day,  and  Prince  Eugene  once  rode  a  matter  of 
fifty-two  leagues  (a  hundred  and  fifty  miles),  sir,  upon 
that  horse,  between  sunrise  and  sunset.* 

*  Gracious  powers  !  on  which  horse  ? '  said  Dr.  Dobbs, 
very  solemnly. 

'  On  this^  sir, — on  mine.  Corporal  Brock  of  Cutts's 
black  gelding,  "  William  of  Nassau."  The  Prince,  sir, 
gave  it  me  after  Blenheim  fight,  for  I  had  my  own  legs 
carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  just  as  I  cut  down  two  of 
Sauerkrauter's  regiment,  who  had  made  the  Prince 
prisoner.' 

'  Your  own  legs,  sir  ! '  said  the  Doctor.  '  Gracious 
goodness  !  this  is  more  and  more  astonishing  ! ' 

*  No,  no,  not  my  own  legs,  my  horse's  I  mean,  sir  ;  and 
the  Prince  gave  me  "  William  of  Nassau  "  that  very  day.' 

To  this  no  direct  reply  was  made  ;  but  the  Doctor 
looked  at  Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  the  rest  of 
the  children  at  her  eldest  son,  who  grinned  and  said, 
*  Isn't  it  wonderful  ? '  The  Corporal  to  this  answered 
nothing,  but,  resuming  his  account,  pointed  to  the  other 
horse  and  said,  '  That  horse,  sir — good  as  mine  is — that 
horse,  with  the  silver  stirrups,  is  his  Excellency's  horse, 
.Captain  Count  Maximilian  Gustavus  Adolphus  von 
Galgenstein,  captain  of  horse  and  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire'  (he  lifted  here  his  hat  with  much  gravity,  and 
all  the  crowd,  even  to  the  parson,  did  likewise).  '  We 
call  him  "George  of  Denmark,"  sir,  in  compliment 
to  Her  Majesty's  husband  !  he  is  Blenheim  too,  sir ; 
Marshal  Tallard  rode  him  on  that  day,  and  you  know 
how  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Count.' 

*  George  of  Denmark,  Marshal  Tallard,  William  of 
Nassau  !  This  is  strange  indeed,  most  wonderful  ! 
Why,  sir,  little  are  you  aware  that  there  are  before  you, 
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at  this  moment^  two  other  living  beings  who  bear  these 
venerated  names !  My  boys  !  stand  forward  !  Look 
here,  sir :  these  children  have  been  respectively  named 
after  our  late  sovereign  and  the  husband  of  our  present 
Queen.' 

'  And  very  good  names  too,  sir ;  ay,  and  very  noble 
little  fellows  too  ;  and  I  propose  that,  with  your  reverence 
and  your  ladyship's  leave,  William  Nassau  here  shall  ride 
on  George  of  Denmark,  and  George  of  Denmark  shall 
ride  on  William  of  Nassau.' 

When  this  speech  of  the  Corporal's  was  made,  the 
whole  crowd  set  up  a  loyal  hurrah  ;  and,  with  much 
gravity,  the  two  little  boys  were  lifted  up  into  the 
saddles ;  and  the  Corporal  leading  one,  intrusted  the 
other  to  the  horse-boy,  and  so  together  marched  stately 
up  and  down  the  green. 

The  popularity  which  Mr.  Brock  gained  by  this 
manoeuvre  was  very  great ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
names  of  the  horses  and  children,  which  coincided  so 
extraordinarily,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  christening 
of  the  quadrupeds  had  only  taken  place  about  two 
minutes  before  the  dragoon's  appearance  on  the  green. 
For  if  the  fact  must  be  confessed,  he,  while  seated  near 
the  inn  window,  had  kept  a  pretty  wistful  eye  upon  all 
going  on  without ;  and  the  horses  marching  thus  to  and 
fro  for  the  wonderment  of  the  village,  were  only  placards 
or  advertisements  for  the  riders. 

There  was,  besides  the  boy  now  occupied  with  the 
horses,  and  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  '  Bugle  Inn,' 
another  person  connected  with  that  establishment — a 
very  smart,  handsome,  vain,  giggling  servant-girl  about 
the  age  of  sixteen,  who  went  by  the  familiar  name  of 
Cat,  and  attended  upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  parlour, 
while  the  landlady  was  employed  in  cooking  their  supper 
in  the  kitchen.  This  young  person  had  been  educated 
in  the  village  poor-house,  and  having  been  pronounced 
by  Doctor  Dobbsand  the  schoolmaster  the  idlest,  dirtiest, 
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and  most  passionate  little  minx  with  whom  either  had 
ever  had  to  do,  she  was,  after  receiving  a  very  small 
portion  of  literary  instruction  (indeed,  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  young  lady  did  not  know  her  letters),  bound 
apprentice  at  the  age  of  nine  years  to  Mrs.  Score,  her 
relative,  and  landlady  of  the  *  Bugle  Inn.' 

If  Miss  Cat,  or  Catherine  Hall,  was  a  slattern  and  a 
minx,  Mrs.  Score  was  a  far  superior  shrew  ;  and  for  the 
seven  years  of  her  apprenticeship  the  girl  was  completely 
at  her  mistress's  mercy.  Yet  though  wondrously  stingy, 
jealous,  and  violent,  while  her  maid  was  idle  and  extra- 
vagant, and  her  husband  seemed  to  abet  the  girl,  Mrs. 
Score  put  up  with  the  wench's  airs,  idleness  and  caprices, 
without  ever  wishing  to  dismiss  her  from  the  *  Bugle.' 
The  fact  is,  that  Miss  Catherine  was  a  great  beauty,  and 
for  about  two  years,  since  her  fame  had  begun  to  spread, 
the  custom  of  the  inn  had  also  increased  vastly.  When 
there  was  a  debate  whether  the  farmers,  on  their  way 
from  market,  would  take  t'other  pot,  Catherine,  by 
appearing  with  it,  would  straightway  cause  the  liquor  to 
be  swallowed  and  paid  for  ;  and  when  the  traveller  who 
proposed  riding  that  night  and  sleeping  at  Coventry  or 
Birmingham,  was  asked  by  Miss  Catherine  whether  he 
would  like  a  fire  in  his  bedroom,  he  generally  was  induced 
to  occupy  it,  although  he  might  before  have  vowed  to 
Mrs.  Score  that  he  would  not  for  a  thousand  guineas  be 
absent  from  home  that  night.  The  girl  had,  too, 
half-a-dozen  lovers  in  the  village  ;  and  these  were  liound 
in  honour  to  spend  their  pence  at  the  alehouse  she 
inhabited.  O  woman,  lovely  woman  !  what  strong 
resolves  canst  thou  twist  round  thy  little  finger  !  what 
gunpowder  passions  canst  thou  kindle  with  a  single 
sparkle  of  thine  eye  !  what  lies  and  fribble  nonsense 
canst  thou  make  us  listen  to,  as  they  were  gospel  truth 
or  splendid  wit !  above  all,  what  bad  liquor  canst  thou 
make  us  swallow  when  thou  puttest  a  kiss  within  the 
cup — and  we  are  content  to  call  the  poison  wine  ! 
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The  mountain-wine  at  the  *  Bugle'  was,  in  fact, 
execrable  ;  but  Mrs.  Cat,  who  served  it  to  the  two 
soldiers,  made  it  so  agreeable  to  them,  that  they  found  it 
a  passable,  even  a  pleasant  task,  to  swallow  the  contents 
of  a  second  bottle.  The  miracle  had  been  wrought 
instantaneously  on  her  appearance  :  for  whereas  at  that 
very  moment  the  Count  was  employed  in  cursing  the 
wine,  the  landlady,  the  wine-grower,  and  the  English 
nation  generally,  when  the  young  woman  entered  and 
(choosing  so  to  interpret  the  oaths)  said,  '  Coming,  your 
honour ;  I  think  your  honour  called '  —  Gustavus 
Adolphus  whistled,  stared  at  her  very  hard,  and  seeming 
quite  dumb-stricken  by  her  appearance,  contented  him- 
self by  swallowing  a  whole  glass  of  mountain  by  way  of 
reply. 

Mr.  Brock  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  confounded 
as  his  captain  :  he  was  thirty  years  older  than  the  latter, 
and  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  military  life  had  learned 
to  look  on  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  or  the  most 
beautiful  woman,  with  the  like  daring,  devil-may-care 
determination  to  conquer. 

*  My  dear  Mary,'  then  said  that  gentleman,  *  his 
honour  is  a  lord  ;  as  good  as  a  lord,  that  is  ;  for  all  he 
allows  such  humble  fellows  as  I  am  to  drink  with  him.' 

Catherine  dropped  a  low  curtsey,  and  said,  *  Well,  I 
don't  know  if  you  are  joking  a  poor  country  girl,  as  all 
you  soldier  gentlemen  do  ;  but  his  honour  looks  like  a 
lord  :  though  I  never  see  one,  to  be  sure.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  Captain,  gathering  courage,  *  how  do 
you  know  I  look  like  one,  pretty  Mary  ?  ' 

*  Pretty  Catherine  :  I  mean  Catherine,  if  you  please, 
sir  1 ' 

Here  Mr.  Brock  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
shouting  with  many  oaths  that  she  was  right  at  first, 
invited  her  to  give  him  what  he  called  a  buss. 

Pretty  Catherine  turned  away  from  him  at  this  request, 
and  muttered  something  about  *  Keep  your  distance,  low 
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fellow  !  buss  indeed  ;  poor  country  girl,'  &c.  &c.,  placing 
herself,  as  if  for  protection,  on  the  side  of  the  Captain. 
That  gentleman  looked  also  very  angry  ;  but  whether 
at  the  sight  of  innocence  so  outraged,  or  the  insolence 
of  the  Corporal  for  daring  to  help  himself  first,  we 
cannot  say.  '  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Brock,'  he  cried  very 
fiercely, '  I  will  suffer  no  such  liberties  in  my  presence  : 
remember,  it  is  only  my  condescension  which  permits  you 
to  share  my  bottle  in  this  way  ;  take  care  I  don't  give 
you  instead  a  taste  of  my  cane.'  So  saying,  he,  in  a 
protecting  manner,  placed  one  hand  round  Mrs. 
Catherine's  waist,  holding  the  other  clenched  very  near 
to  the  Corporal's  nose. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  for  her  share  of  this  action  of  the 
Count's,  dropped  another  curtsey  and  said,  'Thank  you, 
my  Lord.'  But  Galgenstein's  threat  did  not  appear  to 
make  any  impression  on  Mr.  Brock,  as  indeed  there  was 
no  reason  that  it  should  ;  for  the  Corporal,  at  a  combat 
of  fisticuffs,  could  have  pounded  his  commander  into  a 
jelly  in  ten  minutes  ;  so  he  contented  himself  by  saying, 
*  Well,  noble  Captain,  there's  no  harm  done ;  it  is  an 
honour  for  poor  old  Peter  Brock  to  be  at  table  with  you, 
and  I  am  sorry,  sure  enough.' 

*  In  truth,  Peter,  I  believe  thou  art  ;  thou  hast  good 
reason,  eh,  Peter  ?  But  never  fear,  man  j  had  I  struck 
thee,  I  never  would  have  hurt  thee.' 

'I  know  you  would  not,'  replied  Brock,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart  with  much  gravity  ;  and  so  peace  was 
made,  and  healths  were  drunk.  Miss  Catherine  con- 
descended to  put  her  lips  to  the  Captain's  glass  ;  who 
swore  that  the  wine  was  thus  converted  into  nectar  ; 
and  although  the  girl  had  not  previously  heard  of  that 
liquor,  she  received  the  compliment  as  a  compliment,  and 
smiled  and  simpered  in  return. 

The  poor  thing  had  never  before  seen  anybody  so 
handsome,  or  so  finely  dressed  as  the  Count ;  and,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  coquetry,  allowed  her  satisfaction  to 
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be  quite  visible.  Nothing  could  be  more  clumsy  than 
the  gentleman's  mode  of  complimenting  her  ;  but  for 
this,  perhaps,  his  speeches  were  more  effective  than  others 
more  delicate  would  have  been  ;  and  though  she  said  to 
each,  *Oh,  now,  my  Lord,'  and  *  La,  Captain,  how  can 
you  flatter  one  so  ? '  and  '  Your  honour's  laughing  at  me,' 
and  made  such  polite  speeches  as  are  used  on  these 
occasions,  it  was  manifest  from  the  flutter  and  blush, 
and  the  grin  of  satisfaction  which  lighted  up  the  buxom 
features  of  the  little  country  beauty,  that  the  Count's 
first  operations  had  been  highly  successful.  When, 
following  up  his  attack,  he  produced  from  his  neck  a 
small  locket  (which  had  been  given  him  by  a  Dutch  lady 
at  the  Brill),  and  begged  Miss  Catherine  to  wear  it  for 
his  sake,  and  chucked  her  under  the  chin  and  called  her 
his  little  rosebud,  it  was  pretty  clear  how  things  would 
go :  anybody  who  could  see  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Brock's  countenance  at  this  event  might  judge  of  the 
progress  of  the  irresistible  High-Dutch  conqueror. 

Being  of  a  very  vain  communicative  turn,  our  fair  bar- 
maid gave  her  two  companions  not  only  a  pretty  long 
account  of  herself,  but  of  many  other  persons  in  the 
village,  whom  she  could  perceive  from  the  window 
opposite  to  which  she  stood.  *  Yes,  your  honour,'  said 
she — *  my  Lord,  I  mean  ;  sixteen  last  March,  though 
there's  a  many  girl  in  the  village  that  at  my  age  is  quite 
chits.  There's  Polly  Randall  now,  that  red-haired  girl 
along  with  Thomas  Curtis  :  she's  seventeen  if  she's  a  day, 
though  he  is  the  very  first  sweetheart  she  has  had. 
Well,  as  I  am  saying,  I  was  bred  up  here  in  the  village — 
father  and  mother  died  very  young,  and  I  was  left  a  poor 
orphan — well,  bless  us  !  if  Thomas  haven't  kissed  her  ! — 
to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Score,  my  aunt,  who  has  been  a 
mother  to  me — a  stepmother,  you  know  ; — and  I've 
been  to  Stratford  fair,  and  to  Warwick  many  a  time  ; 
and  there's  two  people  who  have  offered  to  marry  me, 
and  ever  so  many  who  want  to,  and  I  won't  have  none — 
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only  a  gentleman,  as  I've  always  said  ;  not  a  poor  clod- 
pole,  like  Tom  there  with  the  red  waistcoat  (he  was  one 
that  asked  me),  nor  a  drunken  fellow  like  Sam  Black- 
smith yonder,  him  whose  wife  has  got  the  black  eye,  but 

a  real  gentleman,  like ' 

'  Like  whom,  my  dear  ? '  said  the  Captain,  encouraged. 

*  La,  sir,  how  can  you  ?     Why,  like  our  squire.  Sir 

John,  who  rides  in  such  a  mortal  fine  gold  coach  ;  or,  at 

least,  like  the  parson,  Doctor  Dobbs — that's  he,  in  the 

black  gown,  walking  with  Madam  Dobbs  in  red.' 

'  And  are  those  his  children  ? ' 

'Yes:  two  girls  and  two  boys;  and  only  think,  he 
calls  one  William  Nassau,  and  one  George  Denmark — 
isn't  it  odd  ? '  And  from  the  parson,  Mrs.  Catherine 
went  on  to  speak  of  several  humble  personages  of  the 
village  community,  who,  as  they  are  not  necessary  to  our 
story,  need  not  be  described  at  full  length.  It  was  when, 
from  the  window.  Corporal  Brock  saw  the  altercation 
between  the  worthy  divine  and  his  son,  respecting  the 
latter's  ride,  that  he  judged  it  a  fitting  time  to  step  out  on 
the  green,  and  to  bestow  on  the  two  horses  those  famous 
historical  names  which  we  have  just  heard  applied  to  them. 
Mr.  Brock's  diplomacy  was,  as  we  have  stated,  quite 
successful ;  for,  when  the  parson's  boys  had  ridden  and 
retired  along  with  their  mamma  and  papa,  other 
young  gentlemen  of  humbler  rank  in  the  village  were 
placed  upon  '  George  of  Denmark '  and  '  William  of 
Nassau  ; '  the  Corporal  joking  and  laughing  with  all  the 
grown-up  people.  The  women,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Brock's 
age,  his  red  nose,  and  a  certain  squint  of  his  eye,  vowed 
the  Corporal  was  a  jewel  of  a  man  ;  and  among  the  men 
his  popularity  was  equally  great. 

'  How  much  dost  thee  get,  Thomas  Clodpole  ? '  said 
Mr.  Brock  to  a  countryman  (he  was  the  man  whom 
Mrs.  Catherine  had  described  as  her  suitor),  who  had 
laughed  loudest  at  some  of  his  jokes  :  '  how  much  dost 
thee  get  for  a  week's  work,  now  ?  ' 
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Mr.  Ciodpole,  whose  name  was  really  Bullock,  stated 
that  his  wages  amounted  to  ^  three  shillings  and  a  puddn.' 

*  Three  shillings  and  a  puddn  ! — monstrous  I — and  for 
this  you  toil  lilce  a  galley-slave,  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
Turkey  and  America, — ay,  gentlemen,  and  in  the 
country  of  Prester  John  I  You  shiver  out  of  bed  on  icy 
winter  mornings,  to  break  the  ice  for  Ball  and  Dapple  to 
drink.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  said  the  person  addressed,  who  seemed 
astounded  at  the  extent  of  the  Corporal's  information. 

*  Or  you  clean  pigsty,  and  take  dung  down  to  meadow  ; 
or  you  act  watchdog  and  tend  sheep  ;  or  you  sweep  a 
scythe  over  a  great  field  of  grass  ;  and  when  the  sun  has 
scorched  the  eyes  out  of  your  head,  and  sweated  the  flesh 
off  your  bones,  and  well-nigh  fried  the  soul  out  of  your 
body,  you  go  home,  to  what  ? — three  shillings  a  week 
and  a  puddn  I     Do  you  get  pudding  every  day  ?  * 

*  No  ;  only  Sundays.* 

'  Do  you  get  money  enough  ?* 

'  No,  sure.* 

'  Do  you  get  beer  enough  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  NEVER  I '  said  Mr.  Bullock,  quite  resolutely. 

'  Worthy  Ciodpole,  give  us  thy  hand  :  it  shall  have 
beer  enough  this  day,  or  my  name's  not  Corporal  Brock. 
Here's  the  money,  boy  !  there  are  twenty  pieces  in  this 
purse  :  and  how  do  you  think  I  got  *em  ?  and  how  do 
you  think  I  shall  get  others  when  these  are  gone  ? — by 
serving  Her  Sacred  Majesty,  to  be  sure  :  long  life  to  her, 
and  down  with  the  French  King  !  * 

Bullock,  a  few  of  the  men,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
boys,  piped  out  an  hurrah,  in  compliment  to  this  speech 
of  the  Corporal's  :  but  it  was  remarked  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  crowd  drew  back — the  women  whispering 
ominously  to  them  and  looking  at  the  Corporal. 

*  I  see,  ladies,  what  it  is,*  said  he.  '  You  are  frightened, 
and  think  I  am  a  crimp  come  to  steal  your  sweethearts 
away.      What  !  call  Peter  Brock  a  double-dealer  ?     I 
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tell  you  what,  boys,  Jack  Churchill  himself  has  shaken 
this  hand,  and  drunk  a  pot  with  me  :  do  you  think  he'd 
shake  hands  with  a  rogue  ?  Here's  Tummas  Clodpole 
has  never  had  beer  enough,  and  here  am  I  will  stand 
treat  to  him  and  any  other  gentleman  :  am  I  good 
enough  company  for  him  ?  I  have  money,  look  you, 
and  like  to  spend  it :  what  should  /  be  doing  dirty 
actions  for — hey,  Tummas  ? ' 

A  satisfactory  reply  to  this  query  was  not,  of  course, 
expected  by  the  Corporal  nor  uttered  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  apd 
the  end  of  the  dispute  was,  that  he  and  three  or  four  of 
the  rustic  bystanders  were  quite  convinced  of  the  good 
intentions  of  their  new  friend,  and  accompanied  him 
back  to  the  '  Bugle,'  to  regale  upon  the  promised  beer. 
Among  the  Corporal's  guests  was  one  young  fellow 
whose  dress  would  show  that  he  was  somewhat  better 
to  do  in  the  world  than  Clodpole  and  the  rest  of  the 
sunburnt  ragged  troop,  who  were  marching  towards  the 
alehouse.  This  man  was  the  only  one  of  his  hearers 
who,  perhaps,  was  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  his  stories ; 
but  as  soon  as  Bullock  accepted  the  invitation  to  drink, 
John  Hayes,  the  carpenter  (for  such  was  his  name  and 
profession),  said,  'Well,  Thomas,  if  thou  goest,  I  will  go 
too.' 

'  I  know  thee  wilt,'  said  Thomas  :  *  thou'lt  goo  any- 
where Catty  Hall  is,  provided  thou  canst  goo  for 
nothing.' 

'  Nay,  I  have  a  penny  to  spend  as  good  as  the  Corporal 
here.* 

'  A  penny  to  keep^  you  mean  :  for  all  your  love  for  the 
lass  at  the  "  Bugle,"  did  thee  ever  spend  a  shilling  in  the 
house  ?  Thee  wouldn't  go  now,  but  that  I  am  going  too, 
and  the  Captain  here  stands  treat.' 

'Come,  come,  gentlemen,  no  quarrelling,'  said  Mr. 
Brock.  *  If  this  pretty  fellow  will  join  us,  amen  say  I  : 
there's  lots  of  liquor,  and  plenty  of  money  to  pay  the 
score.      Comrade   Tummas,   give   us   thy  arm.      Mr. 
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Hayes,  you're  a  hearty  cock,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  all 
such  are  welcome.  Come  along,  my  gentleman  farmers, 
Mr.  Brock  shall  have  the  honour  to  pay  for  you  all.' 
And  with  this,  Corporal  Brock,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Hayes,  Bullock,  Blacksmith,  Baker's-boy,  Butcher,  and 
one  or  two  others,  adjourned  to  the  inn  ;  the  horses 
being,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  to  the  stable. 

Although  we  have,  in  this  quiet  way,  and  without  any 
flourishing  of  trumpets,  or  beginning  of  chapters,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hayes  to  the  public  ;  and  although,  at  first 
sight,  a  sneaking  carpenter's  boy  may  seem  hardly  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  an  intelligent  reader,  who  looks  for  a 
good  cut-throat  or  highwayman  for  a  hero,  or  a  pick- 
pocket at  the  very  least :  this  gentleman's  words  and 
actions  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  public,  as  he 
is  destined  to  appear  before  them  under  very  polite  and 
curious  circumstances  during  the  course  of  this  history. 
The  speech  of  the  rustic  Juvenal,  Mr,  Clodpole,  had 
seemed  to  infer  that  Hayes  was  at  once  careful  of  his 
money  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Mrs.  Catherine  of  the 
'  Bugle  : '  and  both  the  charges  were  perfectly  true. 
Hayes's  father  was  reported  to  be  a  man  of  some 
substance ;  and  young  John,  who  was  performing  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  village,  did  not  fail  to  talk  very 
big  of  his  pretensions  to  fortune — of  his  entering,  at  the 
close  of  his  indentures,  into  partnership  with  his  father 
— and  of  the  comfortable  farm  and  house  over  which 
Mrs.  John  Hayes,  whoever  she  might  be,  would  one  day 
preside.  Thus,  next  to  the  barber  and  butcher,  and 
above  even  his  own  master,  Mr.  Hayes  took  rank  in  the 
village  :  and  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  his  repre- 
sentation of  wealth  had  made  some  impression  upon  Mrs. 
Hall,  towards  whom  the  young  gentleman  had  cast  the 
eyes  of  affection.  If  he  had  been  tolerably  well-looking, 
and  not  pale,  rickety,  and  feeble  as  he  was ;  if  even  he 
had  been  ugly,  but  withal  a  man  of  spirit,  it  is  probable 
the  girl's  kindness  for  him  would  have  been  much  more 
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decided.  But  he  was  a  poor  weak  creature,  not  to  com- 
pare with  honest  Thomas  Bullock,  by  at  least  nine 
inches ;  and  so  notoriously  timid,  selfish,  and  stingy, 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  shame  in  receiving  his  addresses 
openly ;  and  what  encouragement  Mrs.  Catherine  gave 
him  could  only  be  in  secret. 

But  no  mortal  is  wise  at  all  times  :  and  the  fact  was, 
that  Hayes,  who  cared  for  himself  intensely,  had  set  his 
heart  upon  winning  Catherine  ;  and  loved  her  with  a 
desperate  greedy  eagerness  and  desire  of  possession, 
which  makes  passions  for  women  often  so  fierce  and 
unreasonable  among  very  cold  and  selfish  men.  His 
parents  (whose  frugality  he  had  inherited)  had  tried  in 
vain  to  wean  him  from  this  passion,  and  had  made  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  engage  him  with  women  who 
possessed  money  and  desired  husbands  ;  but  Hayes  was, 
for  a  wonder,  quite  proof  against  their  attractions  ;  and, 
though  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  absurdity  of  his 
love  for  a  penniless  ale-house  servant-girl,  nevertheless 
persisted  in  it  doggedly.  '  I  know  I'm  a  fool,'  said  he  ; 
'  and  what's  more,  the  girl  does  not  care  for  me ;  but 
marry  her  I  must,  or  I  think  I  shall  just  die  ;  and  marry 
her  I  will.'  For,  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss 
Catherine's  modesty,  she  had  declared  that  marriage  was 
with  her  a  sine  qud  non^  and  had  dismissed,  with  the 
loudest  scorn  and  indignation,  all  propositions  of  a  less 
proper  nature. 

Poor  Thomas  Bullock  was  another  of  her  admirers, 
and  had  offered  to  marry  her  ;  but  three  shillings  a  week 
and  a  puddn  was  not  to  the  girl's  taste,  and  Thomas  had 
been  scornfully  rejected.  Hayes  had  also  made  her  a 
direct  proposal.  Catherine  did  not  say  no  :  she  was  too 
prudent :  but  she  was  young  and  could  wait  ;  she  did 
not  care  for  Mr.  Hayes  yet  enough  to  marry  him — (it 
did  not  seem,  indeed,  in  the  young  woman's  nature  to 
care  for  anybody) — and  she  gave  her  adorer  flatteringly 
to   understand  that,  if  nobody  better   appeared   in   the 
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course  of  a  few  years,  she  might  be  induced  to  become 
Mrs.  Hayes.  It  was  a  dismal  prospect  for  the  poor 
fellow  to  live  upon  the  hope  of  being  one  day  Mrs. 
Catherine's  pis-alUr. 

In  the  meantime  she  considered  herself  free  as  the 
wind,  and  permitted  herself  all  the  innocent  gaieties 
which  that  *  chartered  libertine,'  a  coquette,  can  take. 
She  flirted  with  all  the  bachelors,  widowers,  and  married 
men,  in  a  manner  which  did  extraordinary  credit  to  her 
years  :  and  let  not  the  reader  fancy  such  pastimes  un- 
natural at  her  early  age.  The  ladies — Heaven  bless 
them  ! — are,  as  a  general  rule,  coquettes  from  babyhood 
upwards.  Little  jAA  of  three  years  old  play  little  airs 
and  graces  upon  small  heroes  of  five ;  simpering  misses 
of  nine  make  attacks  upon  young  gentlemen  of  twelve  ; 
and  at  sixteen,  a  well-grown  girl,  under  encouraging 
circumstances, — say,  she  is  pretty,  in  a  family  of  ugly 
elder  sisters,  or  an  only  child  and  heiress,  or  a  humble 
wench  at  a  country  inn,  like  our  fair  Catherine — is  at 
the  very  pink  and  prime  of  her  coquetry  :  they  will  jilt 
you  at  that  age  with  an  ease  and  arch  infantine  simplicity 
that  never  can  be  surpassed  in  maturer  years. 

Miss  Catherine,  then,  was  2ifranche  coquette^  and  Mr. 
John  Hayes  was  miserable.  His  life  was  passed  in  a 
storm  of  mean  passions  and  bitter  jealousies,  and  desperate 
attacks  upon  the  indifFerence-rock  of  Mrs.  Catherine's 
heart,  which  not  all  his  tempest  of  love  could  beat  down. 
O  cruel  cruel  pangs  of  love  unrequited  !  Mean  rogues 
feel  them  as  well  as  great  heroes.  Lives  there  the  man 
in  Europe  who  has  not  felt  them  many  times  ? — who 
has  not  knelt,  and  fawned,  and  supplicated,  and  wept, 
and  cursed,  and  raved,  all  in  vain ;  and  passed  long 
wakeful  nights  with  ghosts  of  dead  hopes  for  company  ; 
shadows  of  buried  remembrances  that  glide  out  of  their 
graves  of  nights,  and  whisper,  *We  are  dead  now,  but 
we  were  once ;  and  we  made  you  happy,  and  we  come 
now  to  mock  you  : — despair,  O  lover,  despair,  and  die  '  ? 
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— O  cruel  pangs  ! — dismal  nights  ! — Now  a  sly  demon 
creeps  under  your  nightcap,  and  drops  into  your  ear 
those  soft  hope-breathing  sweet  words,  uttered  on  the 
well-remembered  evening  :  there,  in   the  drawer  of  your 
dressing-table  (along  with  the  razors,  and  Macassar  oil), 
lies  the  dead  flower  that  Lady  Amelia  Wilhelmina  wore 
in  her  bosom  on  the  night  of  a  certain  ball — the  corpse 
of  a  glorious  hope  that  seemed  once  as  if  it  would  live 
for  ever,  so  strong  was  it,  so  full  of  joy  and  sunshine  : 
there,  in  your  writing-desk,  among  a  crowd  of  unpaid 
bills,  is  the  dirty  scrap  of  paper,  thimble-sealed,  which 
came  in  company  with  a  pair  of  muffetees  of  her  knitting 
(she  was  a    butcher's  daughter,  and  did  all  she  could, 
poor  thing  !),  begging  '  you  would  ware  them  at  collidge, 
and  think  of  her  who ' — married  a   public-house  three 
weeks  afterwards,  and  cares  for  you  no  more  now  than 
she  does  for  the  pot-boy.     But  why  multiply  instances, 
or  seek  to  depict  the  agony  of  poor  mean-spirited  John 
Hayes  ?      No    mistake    can    be   greater   than   that  of 
fancying  such   great  emotions  of  love  are  only  felt  by 
virtuous  or  exalted  men  :    depend  upon  it.  Love,  like 
Death,  plays  havoc  among  the  pauperum  tabernas^  and 
sports  with  rich  and  poor,  wicked  and  virtuous,  alike.     I 
have  often  fancied,  for  instance,  on  seeing  the   haggard 
pale  young  old-clothesman,  who  wakes  the  echoes  of  our 
street  with  his  nasal  cry  of  *  Clo'  !' — I  have   often,    I 
said,  fancied  that,  besides  the  load  of  exuvial  coats  and 
breeches   under   which   he   staggers,   there    is  another 
weight  on  him — an  atrior  cura  at  his  tail — and  while  his 
unshorn   lips   and   nose   together    are  performing   that 
mocking,  boisterous,  Jack-indifFerent  cry  of*  Clo',  clo' ! ' 
who  knows  what  woful  utterances  are  crying  from  the 
heart  within  ?     There  he  is,  chaffering  with   the  foot- 
man at  No.   7  about  an  old   dressing-gown  :  you  think 
his  whole  soul  is  bent  only  on    the  contest  about  the 
garment.     Psha  !  there  is,  perhaps,  some  faithless  girl  in 
Holywell    Street    who    fills   up    his    heart ;    and    that 
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desultory  Jew-boy  is  a  peripatetic  hell  !  Take  another 
instance  : — take  the  man  in  the  beef-shop  in  Saint 
Martin's  Court.  There  he  is,  to  all  appearances  quite 
calm  :  before  the  same  round  of  beef — from  morning 
till  sundown — for  hundreds  of  years  very  likely.  Perhaps 
when  the  shutters  are  closed,  and  all  the  world  tired  and 
silent,  there  is  he  silent,  but  untired — cutting,  cutting, 
cutting.  You  enter,  you  get  your  meat  to  your  liking, 
you  depart ;  and,  quite  unmoved,  on,  on  he  goes,  reaping 
ceaselessly  the  Great  Harvest  of  Beef.  You  would 
fancy  that  if  Passion  ever  failed  to  conquer,  it  had  in 
vain  assailed  the  calm  bosom  of  that  man.  I  doubt  it, 
and  would  give  much  to  know  his  history.  Who  knows 
what  furious  iEtna-flames  are  raging  underneath  the 
surface  of  that  calm  flesh-mountain — who  can  tell  me 
that  that  calmness  itself  is  not  despair  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  does  not  now  understand  why  it 
was  that  Mr.  Hayes  agreed  to  drink  the  Corporal's 
proffered  beer,  had  better  just  read  the  foregoing  remarks 
over  again,  and  if  he  does  not  understand  theriy  why, 
small  praise  to  his  brains.  Hayes  could  not  bear  that 
Mr.  Bullock  should  have  a  chance  of  seeing,  and  perhaps 
making  love  to  Mrs.  Catherine  in  his  absence  ;  and 
though  the  young  woman  never  diminished  her 
coquetries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increased  them 
in  his  presence,  it  was  still  a  kind  of  dismal  satisfaction 
to  be  miserable  in  her  company. 

On  this  occasion,  the  disconsolate  lover  could  be 
wretched  to  his  heart's  content ;  for  Catherine  had  not 
a  word  or  a  look  for  him,  but  bestowed  all  her  smiles 
upon  the  handsome  stranger  who  owned  the  black  horse. 
As  for  poor  Tummas  Bullock,  his  passion  was  never 
violent ;  and  he  was  content  in  the  present  instance  to 
sigh  and  drink  beer.  He  sighed  and  drank,  sighed  and 
drank,  and  drank  again,  until  he  had  swallowed  so  much 
of  the  Corporal's  liquor,  as  to  be  induced  to  accept  a 
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guinea  from  his  purse  also  ;  and  found  himself,  on 
returning  to  reason  and  sobriety,  a  soldier  of  Queen 
Anne's. 

But  oh  !  fancy  the  agonies  of  Mr.  Hayes  when,  seated 
with  the  Corporal's  friends  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  he 
saw  the  Captain  at  the  place  of  honour,  and  the  smiles 
which  the  fair  maid  bestowed  upon  him  ;  when,  as  she 
lightly  whisked  past  him  with  the  Captain's  supper,  she, 
pointing  to  the  locket  that  once  reposed  on  the  breast  of 
the  Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill,  looked  archly  on  Hayes  and 
said,  '  See,  John,  what  his  Lordship  has  given  me  ; '  and 
when  John's  face  became  green  and  purple  with  rage 
and  jealousy,  Mrs.  Catherine  laughed  ten  times  louder, 
and  cried,  '  Coming,  my  Lord,'  in  a  voice  of  shrill 
triumph,  that  bored  through  the  soul  of  Mr.  John  Hayes 
and  left  him  gasping  for  breath. 

On  Catherine's  other  lover,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  coquetry 
had  no  effect :  he,  and  two  comrades  of  his,  had  by  this 
time  quite  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  Corporal ;  and 
hope,  glory,  strong  beer.  Prince  Eugene,  pair  of  colours, 
more  strong  beer,  her  blessed  Majesty,  plenty  more 
strong  beer,  and  such  subjects,  martial  and  bacchic, 
whirled  through  their  dizzy  brains  at  a  railroad  pace. 

And  now,  if  there  had  been  a  couple  of  experienced 
reporters  present  at  the  *■  Bugle  Inn  '  they  might  have 
taken  down  a  conversation  on  love  and  war — the  two 
themes  discussed  by  the  two  parties  occupying  the 
kitchen — which,  as  the  parts  were  sung  together,  duet- 
wise,  formed  together  some  very  curious  harmonies. 
Thus,  while  the  Captain  was  whispering  the  softest 
nothings,  the  Corporal  was  shouting  the  fiercest  combats 
of  the  war  ;  and,  like  the  gentleman  at  Penelope's  table, 
on  it  exiguo  pinxit  prcelia  tota  bore.     For  example  : — 

Captain,  What  do  you  say  to  a  silver  trimming,  pretty 
Catherine  ?  Don't  you  think  a  scarlet  riding-cloak, 
handsomely  laced,  would  become  you  wonderfully  well  ? 
— and  a  grey  hat  with  a  blue  feather — and  a  pretty  nag 
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to  ride  on — and  all  the  soldiers  to  present  arms  as  you 
pass,  and  say,  *  There  goes  the  Captain's  lady  '  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  a  side-box  at  Lincoln's  Inn  playhouse, 
or  of  standing  up  to  a  minuet  with  my  Lord  Marquis 
at 

Corporal.  The  ball,  sir,  ran  right  up  his  elbow,  and 
was  found  the  next  day  by  Surgeon  Splinter  of  ours, — 
where  do  you  think,  sir  ? — upon  my  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man, it  came  out  of  the  nape  of  his 

Captain.  Necklace — and  a  sweet  pair  of  diamond  ear- 
rings, mayhap — and  a  little  shower  of  patches,  which 
ornament  a  lady's  face  wondrously — and  a  leetle  rouge — 
though,  egad  !  such  peach-cheeks  as  yours  don't  want 
it  ; — fie  ?  Mrs.  Catherine,  I  should  think  the  birds  must 
come  and  peck  at  them  as  if  they  were  fruit 

Corporal.  Over  the  wall  ;  and  three-and-twenty  of  our 
fellows  jumped  after  me.  By  the  Pope  of  Rome,  friend 
Tummas,  that  was  a  day  ! — Had  you  seen  how  the 
Mounseers  looked  when  four-and-twenty  rampaging  he- 
devils,  sword  and  pistol,  cut  and  thrust,  pell-mell  came 
tumbling  into  the  redoubt  !  Why,  sir,  we  left  in  three 
minutes  as   many   artillerymen's   heads   as    there   were 

cannon-balls.     It  was,   *  Ah  sacre  ! '  *  D you,  take 

that  ! '  *  O  mon  Dieu  I '  *  Run  him  through  ! '  *  Ventre- 
bleu  !  *  and  it  was  ventrebleu  with  him,  I  warrant  you  ; 
for  hleu^  in  the  French  language,  means  *  through  ; '  and 
ventre — why,  you  see,  ventre  means 

Captain.  Waists,  which  are  worn  now  excessive  long ; 
— and  for  the  hoops,  if  you  could  but  see  them — stap  my 
vitals,  my  dear,  but  there  was  a  lady  at  Warwick's 
Assembly  (she  came  in  one  of  my  Lord's  coaches)  who 
had  a  hoop  as  big  as  a  tent :  you  might  have  dined 
under  it  comfortably; — ha  1  ha  I  'pon  my  faith  now 

Corporal.  And  there  we  found  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough seated  along  with  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  drown  his  sorrow  over  a  cup  of 
Johannisberger  wine ;  and  a  good  drink  too,  my  lads, 
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only  not  to  compare  to  Warwick  beer.  '  Who  was  the 
man  who  has  done  this  ? '  said  our  noble  General.  I 
stepped  up.  '  How  many  heads  was  it,'  says  he,  *  that 
you  cut  off  ? '  *  Nineteen,'  says  I,  *  besides  wounding 
several.'  When  he  heard  it  (Mr.  Hayes,  you  don't 
drink)  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  burst  into  tears  !  *  Noble 
noble  fellow,'  says  he.  *  Marshal,  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  destruction  of  your  country- 
men. Noble  noble  fellow  ! — here's  a  hundred  guineas 
for  you.'  Which  sum  he  placed  in  my  hand.  '  Nay,' 
says  the  Marshal,  'the  man  has  done  his  duty:'  and, 
pulling  out  a  magnificent  gold  diamond-hilted  snufF-box, 
he  gave  me 

Mr.  Bullock.  What,  a  goold  snufF-box  ?  Wauns,  but 
thee  wast  in  luck.  Corporal 

Corporal.  No,  not  the  snuiF-box,  but — a  pinch  of  snuff", 
— ha  !  ha  ! — run  me  through  the  body  if  he  didn't. 
Could  you  but  have  seen  the  smile  on  Jack  Churchill's 
grave  face  at  this  piece  of  generosity  !  So,  beckoning 
Colonel  Cadogan  up  to  him,  he  pinched  his  ear  and 
whispered 

Captain.  '  May  I  have  the  honour  to  dance  a  minuet 
with  your  Ladyship  ? '  The  whole  room  was  in  titters 
at  Jack's  blunder  :  for,  as  you  know  very  well,  poor 
Lady  Susan  has  a  wooden  leg.  Ha  !  ha  !  fancy  a  minuet 
and  a  wooden  leg,  hey,  my  dear 

Mrs.  Catherine.  Giggle — giggle — giggle  !  he  !  he  I 
he  !     Oh,  Captain,  you  rogue,  you 

Second  table.  Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !  Well,  you  be  a 
foony  mon.  Sergeant,  zure  enofF. 

This  little  specimen  of  the  conversation  must  be 
sufficient.  It  will  show  pretty  clearly  that  each  of  the 
two  military  commanders  was  conducting  his  operations 
with  perfect  success.  Three  of  the  detachment  of  five 
attacked  by  the  Corporal  surrendered  to  him  :  Mr. 
Bullock,  namely,  who  gave  in  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
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the  evening,  and  ignominiously  laid  down  his  arms  under 
the  table,  after  standing  not  more  than  a  dozen  volleys 
of  beer  ;  Mr.  Blacksmith's  boy,  and  a  labourer  whose 
name  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Mr.  Butcher 
himself  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  he  was 
rescued  by  the  furious  charge  of  a  detachment  that 
marched  to  his  relief:  his  wife  namely,  who,  with  two 
squalling  children,  rushed  into  the  'Bugle,'  boxed 
Butcher's  ears,  and  kept  up  such  a  tremendous  fire  of 
oaths  and  screams  upon  the  Corporal,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  Fixing  then  her  claws  into  Mr. 
Butcher's  hair,  she  proceeded  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
premises;  and  thus  Mr.  Brock  was  overcome.  His 
attack  upon  John  Hayes  was  a  still  greater  failure  ;  for 
that  young  man  seemed  to  be  invincible  by  drink,  if  not 
by  love  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  drinking-bout  was  a  great 
deal  more  cool  than  the  Corporal  himself;  to  whom  he 
wished  a  very  polite  good-evening,  as  calmly  he  took  his 
hat  to  depart.  He  turned  to  look  at  Catherine,  to  be 
sure,  and  then  he  was  not  quite  so  calm  :  but  Catherine 
did  not  give  any  reply  to  his  good-night.  She  was 
seated  at  the  Captain's  table  playing  at  cribbage  with 
him ;  and  though  Count  Gustavus  Maximilian  lost  every 
game,  he  won  more  than  he  lost, — sly  fellow  ! — and  Mrs. 
Catherine  was  no  match  for  him. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Hayes  gave  some  information 
to  Mrs.  Score,  the  landlady  :  for,  on  leaving  the  kitchen, 
he  was  seen  to  linger  for  a  moment  in  the  bar  ;  and  very 
soon  after  Mrs.  Catherine  was  called  away  from  her 
attendance  on  the  Count,  who,  when  he  asked  for  a  sack 
and  toast,  was  furnished  with  those  articles  by  the  land- 
lady herself:  and,  during  the  half-hour  in  which  he  was 
employed  in  consuming  this  drink.  Monsieur  de  Galgen- 
stein  looked  very  much  disturbed  and  out  of  humour,  and 
cast  his  eyes  to  the  door  perpetually  ;  but  no  Catherine 
came.  At  last,  very  sulkily,  he  desired  to  be  shown  to 
bed,  and  walked  as  well  as  he  could  (for,  to  say  truth,  the 
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noble  Count  was  by  this  time  somewhat  unsteady  on  his 
legs)  to  his  chamber.  It  was  Mrs.  Score  who  showed 
him  to  it,  and  closed  the  curtains,  and  pointed 
triumphantly  to  the  whiteness  of  the  sheets. 

*  It's  a  very  comfortable  room,'  said  she,  *  though  not 
the  best  in  the  house  ;  which  belong  of  right  to  your 
Lordship's  worship ;  but  our  best  room  has  two  beds, 
and  Mr.  Corporal  is  in  that,  locked  and  double-locked, 
with  his  three  tipsy  recruits.  But  your  honour  will  find 
this  here  bed  comfortable  and  well-aired  ;  I've  slept  in 
it  myself  this  eighteen  years.' 

'  What,  my  good  woman,  you  are  going  to  sit  up,  eh  ? 
It's  cruel  hard  on  you,  madam.' 

*  Sit  up,  my  Lord  ?  bless  you,  no  !  I  shall  have  half  of 
our  Cat's  bed  ;  as  I  always  do  when  there's  company.' 
And  with  this  Mrs  Score  curtseyed  and  retired. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  active  landlady  and 
her  bustling  attendant  had  prepared  the  ale  and  bacon  for 
the  Corporal  and  his  three  converts,  and  had  set  a  nice 
white  cloth  for  the  Captain's  breakfast.  The  young 
blacksmith  did  not  eat  with  much  satisfaction  ;  but  Mr. 
Bullock  and  his  friend  betrayed  no  sign  of  discontent, 
except  such  as  may  be  consequent  upon  an  evening's 
carouse.  They  walked  very  contentedly  to  be  registered 
before  Doctor  Dobbs,  who  was  also  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  went  in  search  of  their  slender  bundles,  and  took 
leave  of  their  few  acquaintances  without  much  regret ; 
for  the  gentlemen  had  been  bred  in  the  workhouse,  and 
had  not,  therefore,  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

It  wanted  only  an  hour  of  noon,  and  the  noble  Count 
had  not  descended.  The  men  were  waiting  for  him, 
and  spent  much  of  the  Queen's  money  (earned  by  the 
sale  of  their  bodies  overnight)  while  thus  expecting  him. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Catherine  expected  him  too,  for  she  had 
offered  many  times  to  run  up — with  my  Lord's  boots — 
with  the  hot  water — to  show  Mr.  Brock  the  way  ;  who 
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sometimes  condescended  to  officiate  as  barber.  But  on 
all  these  occasions  Mrs.  Score  had  prevented  her ;  not 
scolding,  but  with  much  gentleness  and  smiling.  At 
last,  more  gentle  and  smiling  than  ever,  she  came  down- 
stairs and  said,  *  Catherine  darling,  his  honour  the  Count 
is  mighty  hungry  this  morning,  and  vows  he  could  pick 
the  wing  of  a  fowl.  Run  down,  child,  to  Farmer 
Brigg's  and  get  one :  pluck  it  before  you  bring  it, 
you  know,  and  we  will  make  his  Lordship  a  pretty 
breakfast.' 

Catherine  took  up  her  basket,  and  away  she  went  by 
the  backyard,  through  the  stables.  There  she  heard  the 
little  horse-boy  whistling  and  hissing  after  the  manner  of 
horse-boys ;  and  there  she  learned  that  Mrs.  Score  had 
been  inventing  an  ingenious  story  to  have  her  out  of  the 
way.  The  ostler  said  he  was  just  going  to  lead  the  two 
horses  round  to  the  door.  The  Corporal  had  been,  and 
they  were  about  to  start  on  the  instant  for  Stratford. 

The  fact  was  that  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus,  far  from 
wishing  to  pick  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  had  risen  with  a 
horror  and  loathing  for  everything  in  the  shape  of  food, 
and  for  any  liquor  stronger  than  small  beer.  Of  this  he 
had  drunk  a  cup,  and  said  he  should  ride  immediately  to 
Stratford  ;   and  when,  on  ordering   his  horses,  he  had 

asked  politely  of  the  landlady  *  why  the  d she  always 

came  up,  and  why  she  did  not  send  the  girl,'  Mrs.  Score 
informed  the  Count  that  her  Catherine  was  gone  out  for 
a  walk  along  with  the  young  man  to  whom  she  was 
to  be  married,  and  would  not  be  visible  that  day.  On 
hearing  this  the  Captain  ordered  his  horses  that  moment, 
and  abused  the  wine,  the  bed,  the  house,  the  landlady, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  *  Bugle  Inn.* 

Out  the  horses  came  :  the  little  boys  of  the  village 
gathered  round  ;  the  recruits,  with  bunches  of  ribands  in 
their  beavers,  appeared  presently  ;  Corporal  Brock  came 
swaggering  out,  and,  slapping  the  pleased  blacksmith  on 
the  back,  bade    him  mount  his  horse  j  while  the  boys 
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hurrah'd.  Then  the  Captain  came  out,  gloomy  and 
majestic  ;  to  him  Mr.  Brock  made  a  military  salute, 
which  clumsily,  and  with  much  grinning,  the  recruits 
imitated.  '  I  shall  walk  on  with  these  brave  fellows, 
your  honour,  and  meet  you  at  Stratford,'  said  the 
Corporal.  '  Good,'  said  the  Captain,  as  he  mounted. 
The  landlady  curtseyed  ;  the  children  hurrah'd  more  ; 
the  little  horse-boy,  who  held  the  bridle  with  one  hand 
and  the  stirrup  with  the  other,  and  expected  a  crown 
piece  from  such  a  noble  gentleman,  got  only  a  kick  and 

a  curse,  as  Count  von  Galgenstein  shouted,  '  D you 

all,  get  out  of  the  way  !'  and  galloped  ofF;  and  John 
Hayes,  who  had  been  sneaking  about  the  inn  all  the 
morning,  felt  a  weight  off  his  heart  when  he  saw  the 
Captain  ride  off  alone. 

O  foolish  Mrs.  Score  !  O  dolt  of  a  John  Hayes  !  If 
the  landlady  had  allowed  the  Captain  and  the  maid  to 
have  their  way,  and  meet  but  for  a  minute  before  recruits, 
sergeant,  and  all,  it  is  probable  that  no  harm  would  have 
been  done,  and  that  this  history  would  never  have  been 
written. 

When  Count  von  Galgenstein  had  ridden  half-a-mile 
on  the  Stratford  road,  looking  as  black  and  dismal  as 
Napoleon  galloping  from  the  romantic  village  of 
Waterloo,  he  espied,  a  few  score  yards  onwards,  at  the 
turn  of  the  road,  a  certain  object  which  caused  him  to 
check  his  horse  suddenly,  brought  a  tingling  red  into  his 
cheeks,  and  made  his  heart  to  go  thump — thump  ! 
against  his  side.  A  young  lass  was  sauntering  slowly 
along  the  footpath,  with  a  basket  swinging  from  one 
hand,  and  a  bunch  of  hedge-flowers  in  the  other.  She 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  add  a  fresh  one  to  her  nosegay, 
and  might  have  seen  him,  the  Captain  thought ;  but  no, 
she  never  looked  directly  towards  him,  and  still  walked 
on.  Sweet  innocent !  she  was  singing  as  if  none  were 
near :  her  voice  went  soaring  up  to  the  clear  sky,  and 
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the  Captain  put  his  horse  on  the  grass,  that  the  sounds  of 
the  hoofs  might  not  disturb  the  music. 

•When  the  kine  had  given  a  pailful, 

And  the  sheep  came  bleating  home, 
Poll,  who  knew  it  would  be  healthful. 

Went  a-walking  out  with  Tom. 
Hand  in  hand,  sir,  on  the  land,  sir, 

As  they  walked  to  and  fro, 
Tom  made  jolly  love  to  Polly, 

But  was  answered  no,  no,  no.' 

The  Captain  had  put  his  horse  on  the  grass,  that  the 
sound  of  his  hoofs  might  not  disturb  the  music  ;  and  now 
he  pushed  its  head  on  to  the  bank,  where  straightway 
*  George  of  Denmark  '  began  chewing  of  such  a  salad  as 
grew  there.  And  now  the  Captain  slid  off  stealthily  ; 
and  smiling  comically,  and  hitching  up  his  great  jack- 
boots, and  moving  forward  with  a  jerking  tiptoe  step, 
he,  just  as  she  was  trilling  the  last  o-o-o  of  the  last  no  in 
the  above  poem  of  Tom  D'Urfey,  came  up  to  her,  and 
touching  her  lightly  on  the  waist,  said — 

*  My  dear,  your  very  humble  servant.' 

Mrs.  Catherine  (you  know  you  have  found  her  out 
long  ago  !)  gave  a  scream  and  a  start,  and  would  have 
turned  pale  if  she  could.  As  it  was,  she  only  shook  all 
over,  and  said — 

*  Oh,  sir,  how  you  did  frighten  me  ! ' 

'  Frighten  you,  my  rosebud  !  why,  run  me  through, 
I'd  die  rather  than  frighten  you.  Gad,  child,  tell  me 
now,  am  I  so  very  frightful?* 

*  Oh  no,  your  honour,  I  didn't  mean  that  ;  only  I 
wasn't  thinking  to  meet  you  here,  or  that  you  would 
ride  so  early  at  all :  for,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
fetch  a  chicken  for  your  Lordship's  breakfast,  as  my 
mistress  said  you  would  like  one  ;  and  I  thought,  instead 
of  going  to  Farmer  Brigg's,  down  Birmingham  way,  as 
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she  told  me,  I'd  go  to  Farmer  Bird's,  where  the  chickens 
is  better,  sir, — my  Lord,  I  mean.' 

*  Said  I'd  like  a  chicken  for  breakfast,  the  old  cat  ! 
why,  I  told  her  I  would  not  eat  a  morsel  to  save  me — I 

was  so  dru 1  mean  I  ate  such  a  good  supper  last  night 

— and  I  bade  her  to  send  me  a  pot  of  small  beer,  and  to 
tell  you  to  bring  it ;  and  the  wretch  said  you  were  gone 
out  with  your  sweetheart ' 

'  What !  John  Hayes,  the  creature  ?  Oh,  what  a 
naughty  story-telling  woman  ! ' 

* — You  had  walked  out  with  your  sweetheart,  and 
I  was  not  to  see  you  any  more;  and  I  was  mad  with 
rage,  and  ready  to  kill  myself;  I  was,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh,  sir  !  pray,  pray  don't.' 

'  For  your  sake,  my  sweet  angel  ? ' 

'  Yes,  for  my  sake,  if  such  a  poor  girl  as  me  can 
persuade  noble  gentlemen.' 

*  Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  I  won't ;  no,  I'll  live  ;  but 
why  live  ?  Hell  and  fury,  if  I  do  live  I'm  miserable 
without  you  ;  I  am, — you  know  I  am, — you  adorable, 
beautiful,  cruel,  wicked  Catherine  ! ' 

Catherine's  reply  to  this  was,  '  La,  bless  me  !  I  do 
believe  your  horse  is  running  away.'  And  so  he  was  ! 
for  having  finished  his  meal  in  the  hedge,  he  first  looked 
towards  his  master  and  paused,  as  it  were,  irresolutely  ; 
then,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  flinging  up  his  tail  and  his 
hind  legs,  he  scampered  down  the  road. 

Mrs.  Hall  ran  lightly  after  the  horse,  and  the  Captain 
after  Mrs.  Hall ;  and  the  horse  ran  quicker  and  quicker 
every  moment,  and  might  have  led  them  a  long  chase, — 
when  lo  !  debouching  from  a  twist  in  the  road,  came 
the  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  Mr. 
Brock.  The  moment  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  village, 
that  gentleman  had  desired  the  blacksmith  to  dismount, 
and  had  himself  jumped  into  the  saddle,  maintaining  the 
subordination  of  his  army  by  drawing  a  pistol  and  swear- 
ing that  he  would  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  person 
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who  attempted  to  run.  When  the  Captain's  horse  came 
near  the  detachment  he  paused,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  caught  by  Tummas  Bullock,  who  held  him  until  the 
owner  and  Mrs.  Catherine  came  up. 

Mr.  BuUoclc  looked  comically  grave  when  he  saw 
the  pair ;  but  the  Corporal  graciously  saluted  Mrs. 
Catherine,  and  said  it  was  a  fine  day  for  walking. 

^  La,  sir,  and  so  it  is,'  said  she,  panting  in  a  very 
pretty  and  distressing  way,  *  but  not  for  running.  I  do 
protest — ha  I — and  vow  that  I  really  can  scarcely  stand. 
I'm  so  tired  of  running  after  that  naughty  naughty 
horse  ! ' 

*  How  do,  Cattern  ?  *  said  Thomas.  *  Zee,  I  be  going 
a  zouldiering  because  thee  wouldn't  have  me.*  And  here 
Mr.  Bullock  grinned.  Mrs.  Catherine  made  no  sort  of 
reply,  but  protested  once  more  she  should  die  of  running. 
If  the  truth  were  told,  she  was  somewhat  vexed  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Corporal's  detachment,  and  had  had  very 
serious  thoughts  of  finding  herself  quite  tired  just  as  he 
came  in  sight. 

A  sudden  thought  brought  a  smile  of  bright  satis- 
faction in  the  Captain's  eyes.  He  mounted  the  horse 
which  Tummas  still  held.  '  Tired,  Mrs.  Catherine,'  said 
he,  *  and  for  my  sake  ?  By  heavens  !  you  shan't  walk  a 
step  further.  No,  you  shall  ride  back  with  a  guard  of 
honour  !  Back  to  the  village,  gentlemen  ! — rightabout 
face  !  Show  those  fellows.  Corporal,  how  to  rightabout 
face.  Now,  my  dear,  mount  behind  me  on  Snowball ; 
he's  easy  as  a  sedan.  Put  your  dear  little  foot  on  the 
toe  of  my  boot.     There  now, — up  ! — jump  !  hurrah  ! ' 

*  That's  not  the  way,  Captain,'  shouted  out  Thomas, 
still  holding  on  to  the  rein  as  the  horse  began  to  move. 
*  Thee  woan't  goo  with  him,  will  thee.  Catty  ? ' 

But  Mrs.  Catherine,  though  she  turned  away  her 
head,  never  let  go  her  hold  round  the  Captain's  waist  I 
and  he,  swearing  a  dreadful  oath  at  Thomas,  struck  him 
across  the  face  and  hands   with  his  riding-whip.     The 
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poor  fellow,  who  at  the  first  cut  still  held  on  to  the 
rein,  dropped  it  at  the  second,  and  as  the  pair  galloped 
off,  sat  down  on  the  roadside  and  fairly  began  to  weep, 

'  March^  you  dog  ! '  shouted  out  the  Corporal  a 
minute  after.  And  so  he  did  :  and  when  next  he  saw 
Mrs.  Catherine  she  was  the  Captain's  lady  sure  enough, 
and  wore  a  grey  hat  with  a  blue  feather,  and  red  riding- 
coat  trimmed  with  silver-lace.  But  Thomas  was  then 
on  a  bare-backed  horse,  which  Corporal  Brock  was 
flanking  round  a  ring,  and  he  was  so  occupied  looking 
between  his  horse's  ears  that  he  had  no  time  to  cry  then, 
and  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  attachment. 


This  being  a  good  opportunity  for  closing  Chapter  I., 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  some  apologies  to  the  public 
for  introducing  them  to  characters  that  are  so  utterly 
worthless ;  as  we  confess  all  our  heroes,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bullock,  to  be.  In  this  we  have 
consulted  nature  and  history,  rather  than  the  prevailing 
taste  and  the  general  manner  of  authors.  The  amusing 
novel  of  Ernest  Maltravers,'  for  instance,  opens  with  a 
seduction  ;  but  then  it  is  performed  by  people  of  the 
strictest  virtue  on  both  sides :  and  there  is  so  much 
religion  and  philosophy  in  the  heart  of  the  seducer,  so 
much  tender  innocence  in  the  soul  of  the  seduced,  that — 
bless  the  little  dears  ! — their  very  peccadilloes  make  one 
interested  in  them  ;  and  their  naughtiness  becomes  quite 
sacred,  so  deliciously  is  it  described.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
be  interested  by  rascally  actions,  let  us  have  them  with 
plain  faces,  and  let  them  be  performed,  not  by  virtuous 
philosophers,  but  by  rascals.  Another  clever  class  of 
novelists  adopt  the  contrary  system,  and  create  inter- 
est by  making  their  rascals  perform  virtuous  actions. 
Against  these  popular  plans  we  here  solemnly  appeal. 
We  say,  let  your  rogues  in  novels  act  like  rogues,  and 
your  honest  men  like  honest  men  ;  don't  let  us  have  any 
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juggling  and  thimblerigging  with  virtue  and  vice,  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  three  volumes,  the  bewildered  reader 
shall  not  know  which  is  which  ;  don't  let  us  find  our- 
selves kindling  at  the  generous  qualities  of  thieves,  and 
sympathising  with  the  rascalities  of  noble  hearts.  For 
our  own  part,  we  know  what  the  public  likes,  and  have 
chosen  rogues  for  our  characters,  and  have  taken  a  story 
from  the  *  Newgate  Calendar,'  which  we  hope  to  follow 
out  to  edification.  Among  the  rogues,  at  least,  we  will 
have  nothing  that  shall  be  mistaken  for  virtues.  And  if 
the  British  public  (after  calling  for  three  or  four  editions) 
shall  give  up,  not  only  our  rascals,  but  the  rascals  of  all 
other  authors,  we  shall  be  content : — we  shall  apply  to 
Government  for  a  pension,  and  think  that  our  duty  is 
done. 


CHAPTER    II 

IN    WHICH    ARE    DEPICTED    THE    PLEASURES    OF    A 
SENTIMENTAL    ATTACHMENT 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  history, 
to  follow  out  very  closely  all  the  adventures  which 
occurred  to  Mrs.  Catherine  from  the  period  when  she 
quitted  the  *  Bugle'  and  became  the  Captain's  lady  ;  for 
although  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  show  as  not,  that  the 
young  woman,  by  following  the  man  of  her  heart,  had 
only  yielded  to  an  innocent  impulse,  and  by  remaining 
with  him  for  a  certain  period,  had  proved  the  depth  and 
strength  of  her  affection  for  him, — although  we  might 
make  very  tender  and  eloquent  apologies  for  the  error  of 
both  parties,  the  reader  might  possibly  be  disgusted  at 
such  descriptions  and  such  arguments :  which,  besides, 
are  already  done  to  his  hand  in  the  novel  of  *  Ernest 
Maltravers*  before  mentioned. 

From  the  gentleman's  manner  towards  Mrs.  Catherine, 
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and  from  his  brilliant  and  immediate  success,  the  reader 
will  doubtless  have  concluded,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  a  very  violent  affection  for 
Mrs.  Cat ;  in  the  second  place,  that  he  w^as  a  professional 
lady-killer,  and  therefore  likely  at  some  period  to  resume 
his  profession  ;  thirdly  and  to  conclude,  that  a  connection 
so  begun,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  likely  to  end 
speedily. 

And  so,  to  do  the  Count  justice,  it  w^ould,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclination  entirely  ;  for 
(as  many  young  gentlemen  will,  and  yet  no  praise  to 
them)  in  about  a  week  he  began  to  be  indifferent,  in  a 
month  to  be  weary,  in  two  months  to  be  angry,  in  three 
to  proceed  to  blows  and  curses  ;  and,  in  short,  to  repent 
most  bitterly  the  hour  when  he  had  ever  been  induced 
to  present  Mrs.  Catherine  the  toe  of  his  boot,  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  her  on  to  his  horse. 

'  Egad  ! '  said  he  to  the  Corporal  one  day,  when  con- 
fiding his  griefs  to  Mr.  Brock,  '  I  wish  my  toe  had  been 
cut  off  before  ever  it  served  as  a  ladder  to  this  little 
vixen.' 

*  Or  perhaps  your  honour  would  wish  to  kick  her 
downstairs  with  it  ? '  delicately  suggested  Mr.  Brock. 

'  Kick  her  !  why,  the  wench  would  hold  so  fast  by 
the  banisters  that  I  could  not  kick  her  down,  Mr.  Brock. 
To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret,  I  have  tried  as  much — not 
to  kick  her — no,  no,  not  kick  her  certainly  :  that's  un- 
gentlemanly — but  to  induce  her  to  go  back  to  that 
cursed  pot-house  where  we  fell  in  with  her.  I  have 
given  her  many  hints ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  your  honour  give  her  one  yesterday — 
with  a  mug  of  beer.  By  the  laws,  as  the  ale  run  all 
down  her  face,  and  she  clutched  a  knife  to  run  at  you, 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  she-devil !  That  woman 
will  do  for  your  honour  some  day,  if  you  provoke  her.' 

*  Do  for  me  F  No,  hang  it,  Mr.  Brock,  never  !  She 
loves   every  hair   of  my  head,  sir :    she   worships   me, 
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Corporal.  Egad,  yes  !  she  worships  me ;  and  would 
much  sooner  apply  a  knife  to  her  own  weasand  than 
scratch  my  little  finger  !  * 

*I  think  she  does,  said  Mr.  Brock. 

*rm  sure  of  it,'  said  the  Captain.  *  Women,  look 
you,  are  like  dogs,  they  like  to  be  ill-treated  :  they  like 
it,  sir  ;  I  know  they  do.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  woman  in  my  life  but  I  ill-treated  her,  and  she 
liked  me  the  better.' 

'Mrs.  Hall  ought  to  be  v^ry  fond  of  you  then,  sure 
enough  ! '  said  Mr.  Corporal. 

*  Very  fond  ; — ha,  ha  !  Corporal,  you  wag  you — and 
so  she  is  very  fond.  Yesterday,  after  the  knife-and-beer 
scene — no  wonder  I  threw  the  liquor  in  her  face  ;  it  was 
so  dev'lish  flat  that  no  gentleman  could  drink  it  :  and  I 
told  her  never  to  draw  it  till  dinner-time ' 

*  Oh,  it  was  enough  to  put  an  angel  in  a  fury  !  '  said 
Brock. 

* — Well,  yesterday,  after  the  knife  business,  when  you 
had  got  the  carver  out  of  her  hand,  oflFshe  flings  to  her 
bedroom,  will  not  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  forsooth,  and 
remains  locked  up  for  a  couple  of  hours.  At  two  o'clock 
afternoon  (I  was  over  a  tankard),  out  comes  the  little 
she-devil,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes  bleared,  and  the  tip  of 
her  nose  as  red  as  fire  with  sniflHing  and  weeping. 
Making  for  my  hand,  "Max,"  says  she,  "will  you 
forgive  me?"  "What!"  says  I.  "Forgive  a 
murderess?"  says  I.  "No,  curse  me,  never!" 
"  Your  cruelty  will  kill  me,"  sobbed  she,  "  Cruelty 
be  hanged  ! "  says  I  ;  "  didn't  you  draw  that  beer  an 
hour  before  dinner  ? "  She  could  say  nothing  to  thisj 
you  know,  and  I  swore  that  every  time  she  did  so,  I 
would  fling  it  into  her  face  again.  Whereupon  back  she 
flounced  to  her  chamber,  where  she  wept  and  stormed 
until  night-time.' 

*  When  you  forgave  her  ?  * 

*I  did  forgive  her,  that's  positive.     You   sec  I  had 
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supped  at  the  "Rose"  along  with  Tom  Trippet  and 
half-a-dozen  pretty  fellows  ;  and  I  had  eased  a  great  fat- 
headed  Warwickshire  land-junker — what  d'ye  call  him  ? 
— squire,  of  forty  pieces ;  and  I'm  dev'lish  good-humoured 
when  I've  won,  and  so  Cat  and  I  made  it  up  :  but  I've 
taught  her  never  to  bring  me  stale  beer  again — ha,  ha  ! ' 
This  conversation  will  explain,  a  great  deal  better 
than  any  description  of  ours,  however  eloquent,  the 
state  of  things  as  between  Count  Maximilian  and  Mrs. 
Catherine,  and  the  feelings  which  they  entertained  for 
each  other.  The  woman  loved  him,  that  was  the  fact. 
And,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  how  John 
Hayes,  a  mean-spirited  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  in  respect 
of  all  other  passions  a  pigmy,  was  in  the  passion  of  love 
a  giant,  and  followed  Mrs.  Catherine  with  a  furious 
longing  which  might  seem  at  the  first  to  be  foreign  to 
his  nature  ;  in  the  like  manner,  and  playing  at  cross 
purposes,  Mrs.  Hall  had  become  smitten  of  the  Captain  ; 
and,  as  he  said  truly,  only  liked  him  the  better  for  the 
brutality  which  she  received  at  his  hands.  For  it  is  my 
opinion,  madam,  that  love  is  a  bodily  infirmity,  from 
which  humankind  can  no  more  escape  than  from  small- 
pox ;  and  which  attacks  every  one  of  us,  from  the  first 
duke  in  the  Peerage  down  to  Jack  Ketch  inclusive : 
which  has  no  respect  for  rank,  virtue,  or  roguery  in  man, 
but  sets  each  in  his  turn  in  a  fever ;  which  breaks  out 
the  deuce  knows  how  or  why,  and,  raging  its  appointed 
time,  fills  each  individual  of  the  one  sex  with  a  blind 
fury  and  longing  for  some  one  of  the  other  (who  may  be 
pure,  gentle,  blue-eyed,  beautiful,  and  good  ;  or  vile, 
shrewish,  squinting,  hunchbacked,  and  hideous,  according 
to  circumstances  and  luck)  ;  which  dies  away,  perhaps, 
in  the  natural  course,  if  left  to  have  its  way,  but  which  con- 
tradiction causes  to  rage  more  furiously  than  ever.  Is  not 
history,  from  the  Trojan  war  upwards  and  downwards, 
full  of  instances  of  such  strange  inexplicable  passions  ? 
Was   not    Helen,    by    the    most    moderate    calculation, 
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ninety  years  of  age  when  she  went  off  with  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Paris  of  Troy  ?  Was  not  Madame 
La  Valliire  ill-made,  blear-eyed,  tallow-complexioned, 
scraggy,  and  with  hair  like  tow  ?  Was  not  Wilkes  the 
ugliest,  charmingest,  most  successful  man  in  the  world  ? 
Such  instances  might  be  carried  out  so  as  to  All  a 
volume  ;  but  cut  bono?  Love  is  fate,  and  not  will  ;  its 
origin  not  to  be  explained,  its  progress  irresistible  :  and 
the  best  proof  of  this  may  be  had  at  Bow  Street  any  day, 
where,  if  you  ask  any  officer  of  the  establishment  how 
they  take  most  thieves,  he  will  tell  you  at  the  houses  of 
the  women.  They  must  see  the  dear  creatures  though 
they  hang  for  it ;  they  will  love,  though  they  have  their 
necks  in  the  halter.  And  with  regard  to  the  other 
position,  that  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  the  man  docs  not 
destroy  the  aflPection  of  the  woman,  have  we  not  number- 
less police  reports,  showing  how,  when  a  bystander 
would  beat  a  husband  for  beating  his  wife,  man  and 
wife  fall  together  on  the  interloper  and  punish  him  for 
his  meddling  \ 

These  points,  then,  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  the  reader  will  not  be  disposed  to  question 
the  assertion  that  Mrs.  Hall  had  a  real  affection  for  the 
gallant  Count,  and  grew,  as  Mr.  Brock  was  pleased  to 
say,  like  a  beefsteak,  more  tender  as  she  was  thumped. 
Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  his  flashy  airs  and  smart  looks 
had  overcome  her  in  a  single  hour ;  and  no  more  is 
wanted  to  plunge  into  love  over  head  and  ears ;  no  more 
is  wanted  to  make  a  first  love  with — and  a  woman's 
first  love  \2i%ts  for  ever  (a  man's  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
fifth  is  perhaps  the  best) :  you  can't  kill  it,  do  what  you 
will ;  it  takes  root,  and  lives  and  even  grows,  never 
mind  what  the  soil  may  be  in  which  it  is  planted,  or 
the  bitter  weather  it  must  bear — often  as  one  has  seen 
a  wallflower  grow — out  of  a  stone. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  their  union,  the  Count  had  at 
least   been    liberal   to   her :  she   had   a   horse  and   fine 
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clothes,  and  received  abroad  some  of  those  flattering 
attentions  which  she  held  at  such  high  price.  He  had, 
however,  some  ill-luck  at  play,  or  had  been  forced  to 
pay  some  bills,  or  had  some  other  satisfactory  reason  for 
being  poor,  and  his  establishment  was  very  speedily 
diminished.  He  argued  that,  as  Mrs.  Catherine  had 
been  accustomed  to  wait  on  others  all  her  life,  she 
might  now  wait  upon  herself  and  him  ;  and  when  the 
incident  of  the  beer  arose,  she  had  been  for  some  time 
employed  as  the  Count's  housekeeper,  with  unlimited 
superintendence  over  his  comfort,  his  cellar,  his  linen, 
and  such  matters  as  bachelors  are  delighted  to  make 
over  to  active  female  hands.  To  do  the  poor  wretch 
justice,  she  actually  kept  the  man's  minage  in  the  best 
order ;  nor  was  there  any  point  of  extravagance  with 
which  she  could  be  charged,  except  a  little  extravagance 
of  dress  displayed  on  the  very  few  occasions  when  he 
condescended  to  walk  abroad  with  her,  and  extravagance 
of  language  and  passion  in  the  frequent  quarrels  they 
had  together.  Perhaps  in  such  a  connection  as  subsisted 
between  this  precious  couple,  these  faults  are  inevitable 
on  the  part  of  the  woman.  She  must  be  silly  and  vain, 
and  will  pretty  surely  therefore  be  fond  of  dress ;  and 
she  must,  disguise  it  as  she  will,  be  perpetually  miser- 
able and  brooding  over  her  fall,  which  will  cause  her  to 
be  violent  and  quarrelsome. 

Such,  at  least,  was  Mrs.  Hall  ;  and  very  early  did  the 
poor  vain  misguided  wretch  begin  to  reap  what  she  had 
sown. 

For  a  man,  remorse  under  these  circumstances  is 
perhaps  uncommon.  No  stigma  affixes  on  him  for 
betraying  a  woman  ;  no  bitter  pangs  of  mortified  vanity  ; 
no  insulting  looks  of  superiority  from  his  neighbour,  and 
no  sentence  of  contemptuous  banishment  is  read  against 
him  ;  these  all  fall  on  the  tempted,  and  not  on  the 
tempter,  who  is  permitted  to  go  free.  The  chief  thing 
that  a  man  learns  after  having  successfully  practised  on 
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a  woman  is  to  despise  the  poor  wretch  whom  he  has 
won.  The  game,  in  fact,  and  the  glory,  such  as  it  is, 
is  all  his,  and  the  punishment  alone  falls  upon  her. 
Consider  this,  ladies,  when  charming  young  gentlemen 
come  to  woo  you  with  soft  speeches.  You  have  nothing 
to  win,  except  wretchedness,  and  scorn,  and  desertion. 
Consider  this,  and  be  thankful  to  your  Solomons  for 
telling  it. 

It  came  to  pass  then,  that  the  Count  had  come  to 
have  a  perfect  contempt  and  indifference  for  Mrs.  Hall ; 
— how  should  he  not  for  a  young  person  who  had  given 
herself  up  to  him  so  easily  ? — and  would  have  been  quite 
glad  of  any  opportunity  of  parting  with  her.  But  there 
was  a  certain  lingering  shame  about  the  man,  which 
prevented  him  from  saying  at  once  and  abruptly,  *  Go  I ' 
and  the  poor  thing  did  not  choose  to  take  such  hints  as 
fell  out  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  and  quarrels. 
And  so  they  kept  on  together,  he  treating  her  with 
simple  insult,  and  she  hanging  on  desperately,  by  what- 
ever feeble  twig  she  could  find,  to  the  rock  beyond 
which  all  was  naught,  or  death,  to  her. 

Well,  after  the  night  with  Tom  Trippet  and  the 
pretty  fellows  at  the  *  Rose,'  to  which  we  have  heard  the 
Count  allude  in  the  conversation  just  recorded.  Fortune 
smiled  on  him  a  good  deal  ;  for  the  Warwickshire 
squire,  who  had  lost  forty  pieces  on  that  occasion,  insisted 
on  having  his  revenge  the  night  after  ;  when,  strange 
to  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  found  their  way  into  the 
pouch  of  his  Excellency  the  Count.  Such  a  sum  as  this 
quite  set  the  young  nobleman  afloat  again,  and  brought 
back  a  pleasing  equanimity  to  his  mind,  which  had  been 
a  good  deal  disturbed  in  the  former  difficult  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  this,  for  a  little  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
poor  Cat  had  the  happiness  to  share.  He  did  not  alter 
the  style  of  his  establishment,  which  consisted,  as|before, 
of  herself  and  a  small  person  who  acted  as  scourer, 
kitchen-wench,  and   scullion,  Mrs.    Catherine    always 
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putting  her  hand  to  the  principal  pieces  of  the  dinner  ; 
but  he  treated  his  mistress  with  tolerable  good-humour  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  with  such  bearable  brutality 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  like  him  to  a  woman 
in  her  condition.  Besides,  a  certain  event  was  about  to 
take  place,  which  not  unusually  occurs  in  circum- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  expecting 
soon  to  lie  in. 

The  Captain,  distrusting  naturally  the  strength  of  his 
own  paternal  feelings,  had  kindly  endeavoured  to  provide 
a  parent  for  the  coming  infant ;  and  to  this  end  had  opened 
a  negotiation  with  our  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Bullock, 
declaring  that  Mrs.  Cat  should  have  a  fortune  of  twenty 
guineas,  and  reminding  Tummas  of  his  ancient  flame  for 
her  :  but  Mr.  Tummas,  when  this  proposition  was  made 
to  him,  declined  it,  with  many  oaths,  and  vowed  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present  bachelor  con- 
dition. In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Brock  stepped  forward, 
who  declared  himself  very  ready  to  accept  Mrs.  Catherine 
and  her  fortune  :  and  might  possibly  have  become  the 
possessor  of  both,  had  not  Mrs.  Cat,  the  moment  she 
heard  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  with  fire  in  her  eyes, 
and  rage — oh,  how  bitter  1 — in  her  heart,  prevented  the 
success  of  the  measure  by  proceeding  incontinently  to 
the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  and  there  swearing  before 
his  worship  who  was  the  father  of  the  coming  child. 

This  proceeding,  which  she  had  expected  would  cause 
not  a  little  indignation  on  the  part  of  her  lord  and 
master,  was  received  by  him,  strangely  enough,  with 
considerable  good-humour  :  he  swore  that  the  wench 
had  served  him  a  good  trick,  and  was  rather  amused  at 
the  anger,  the  outbreak  of  fierce  rage  and  contumely, 
and  the  wretched  wretched  tears  of  heartsick  desperation, 
which  followed  her  announcement  of  this  step  to  him. 
For  Mr.  Brock,  she  repelled  his  offer  with  scorn  and 
loathing,  and  treated  the  notion  of  a  union  with  Mr. 
Bullock  with  yet  fiercer  contempt.     Marry  him  indeed  ! 
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a  workhouse  pauper  carrying  a  brown-bess  !  she  would 
have  died  sooner,  she  said,  or  robbed  on  the  highway. 
And  so,  to  do  her  justice,  she  would  :  for  the  little  minx 
was  one  of  the  vainest  creatures  in  existence,  and  vanity 
(as  I  presume  everybody  knows)  becomes  the  principle 
in  certain  women's  hearts — their  moral  spectacles,  their 
conscience,  their  meat  and  drink,  their  only  rule  of  right 
and  wrong. 

As  for  Mr.  Tummas,  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite 
as  unfriendly  to  the  proposition  as  she  could  be  ;  and  the 
Corporal,  with  a  good  deal  of  comical  gravity,  vowed 
that,  as  he  could  not  be  satisfied  in  his  dearest  wishes,  he 
would  take  to  drinking  for  a  consolation  :  which  he 
straightway  did. 

*  Come,  Tummas,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Bullock,  *  since  we 
cant  have  the  girl  of  our  hearts,  why,  hang  it,  Tummas, 
let's  drink  her  health  ! '  To  which  Bullock  had  no 
objection.  And  so  strongly  did  the  disappointment. weigh 
upon  honest  Corporal  Brock,  that  even  when,  after  un- 
heard-of quantities  of  beer,  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word, 
he  was  seen  absolutely  to  weep,  and,  in  accents  almost 
unintelligible,  to  curse  his  confounded  ill-luck  at  being 
deprived,  not  of  a  wife,  but  of  a  child  :  he  wanted  one 
so,  he  said,  to  comfort  him  in  his  old  age. 

The  time  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  couche  drew  near,  arrived, 
and  was  gone  through  safely.  She  presented  to  the 
world  a  chopping  boy,  who  might  use,  if  he  liked,  the 
Galgenstein  arms  with  a  bar-sinister  ;  and  in  her  new 
cares  and  duties  had  not  so  many  opportunities  as  usual 
of  quarrelling  with  the  Count:  who,  perhaps,  respected 
her  situation,  or,  at  least,  was  so  properly  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  quiet  to  her,  that  he  absented  himself  from 
home  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

The  Captain  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  turned  these 
continued  absences  to  a  considerable  worldly  profit,  for 
he  played  incessantly  ;  and,  since  his  first  victory  over 
the  Warwickshire  squire,  Fortune  had  been  so  favourable 
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to  him,  that  he  had  at  various  intervals  amassed  a  sum  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  used  to  bring  home 
as  he  won  ;  and  which  he  deposited  in  a  strong  iron 
chest,  cunningly  screwed  down  by  himself  under  his  own 
bed.  This  Mrs.  Catherine  regularly  made,  and  the 
treasure  underneath  it  could  be  no  secret  to  her.  How- 
ever, the  noble  Count  kept  the  key,  and  bound  her  by 
many  solemn  oaths  (that  he  discharged  at  her  himself) 
not  to  reveal  to  any  other  person  the  existence  of  the 
chest  and  its  contents. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  woman's  nature  to  keep  such 
secrets  ;  and  the  Captain,  who  left  her  for  days  and 
days,  did  not  reflect  that  she  would  seek  for  confidants 
elsewhere.  For  want  of  a  female  companion,  she  was 
compelled  to  bestow  her  sympathies  upon  Mr.  Brock ; 
who,  as  the  Count's  corporal,  was  much  in  his  lodgings, 
and  who  did  manage  to  survive  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  experienced  by  Mrs.  Catherine's  refusal  of 
him. 

About  two  months  after  the  infant's  birth,  the 
Captain,  who  was  annoyed  by  its  squalling,  put  it 
abroad  to  nurse,  and  dismissed  its  attendant.  Mrs. 
Catherine  now  resumed  her  household  duties,  and  was, 
as  before,  at  once  mistress  and  servant  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  such,  she  had  the  keys  of  the  beer,  and  was 
pretty  sure  of  the  attentions  of  the  Corporal ;  who 
became,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Count's  absence,  his 
lady's  chief  friend  and  companion.  After  the  manner  of 
ladies,  she  very  speedily  confided  to  him  all  her  domestic 
secrets  j  the  causes  of  her  former  discontent  ;  the 
Count's  ill-treatment  of  her  j  the  wicked  names  he 
called  her  ;  the  prices  that  all  her  gowns  had  cost  her ; 
how  he  beat  her  ;  how  much  money  he  won  and  lost  at 
play ;  how  she  had  once  pawned  a  coat  for  him  ;  how 
he  had  four  new  ones,  laced,  and  paid  for ;  what  was 
the  best  way  of  cleaning  and  keeping  gold-lace,  of  mak- 
ing cherry  -  brandy,  pickling   salmon,  &c.   &c.       Her 
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conjidencei  upon  all  these  subjects  used  to  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  Mr.  Brock  became,  ere 
long,  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Captain's  history 
for  the  last  year  as  the  Count  himself: — for  he  was 
careless,  and  forgot  things ;  women  never  do.  They 
chronicle  all  the  lover's  small  actions,  his  words,  his 
headaches,  the  dresses  he  has  worn,  the  things  he  has 
liked  for  dinner  on  certain  days ; — all  which  circum- 
stances commonly  are  expunged  from  the  male  brain 
immediately  after  they  have  occurred,  but  remain  fixed 
with  the  female. 

To  Brock,  then,  and  to  Brock  only  (for  she  knew  no 
other  soul),  Mrs.  Cat  breathed,  in  strictest  confidence, 
the  history  of  the  Count's  winnings,  and  his  way  of 
disposing  of  them  ;  how  he  kept  his  money  screwed 
down  in  an  iron  chest  in  their  room  ;  and  a  very  lucky 
fellow  did  Brock  consider  his  officer  for  having  such  a 
large  sum.  He  and  Cat  looked  at  the  chest :  it  was 
small,  but  mighty  strong,  sure  enough,  and  would  defy 
picklocks  and  thieves.  Well,  if  any  man  deserved 
money,  the  Captain  did  ('though  he  might  buy  me  a 
few  yards  of  that  lace  I  love  so,'  interrupted  Cat), — if 
any  man  deserved  money,  he  did,  for  he  spent  it  like  a 
prince,  and  his  hand  was  always  in  his  pocket. 

It  must  now  be  stated  that  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein 
had,  during  Cat's  seclusion,  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young 
lady  of  good  fortune,  who  frequented  the  Assembly  at 
Birmingham,  and  who  was  not  a  little  smitten  by  his 
title  and  person.  The  *  four  new  coats,  laced,  and  paid 
for,*  as  Cat  said,  had  been  purchased,  most  probably,  by 
his  Excellency  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  the  heiress ; 
and  he  and  the  coats  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  win  from 
the  young  woman  an  actual  profession  of  love,  and  a 
promise  of  marriage  provided  pa  would  consent.  This 
was  obtained,  —  for  pa  was  a  tradesman ;  and  I 
suppose  everv  one  of  my  readers  has  remarked  how  great 
an  eflfect  a  title  has  on  the  lower  classes.     Yes,  thank 
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Heaven  !  there  is  about  a  freeborn  Briton  a  cringing 
baseness,  and  lickspittle  awe  of  rank,  which  does  not 
exist  under  any  tyranny  in  Europe,  and  is  only  to  be 
found  here  and  in  America. 

All  these  negotiations  had  been  going  on  quite 
unknown  to  Cat ;  and,  as  the  Captain  had  determined, 
before  two  months  were  out,  to  fling  that  young  woman 
on  the  pav^^  he  was  kind  to  her  in  the  meanwhile  : 
people  always  are  when  they  are  swindling  you,  or 
meditating  an  injury  against  you. 

The  poor  girl  had  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  own 
charms  to  suspect  that  the  Count  could  be  unfaithful  to 
them,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  plot  that  was  formed 
against  her.  But  Mr.  Brock  had  :  for  he  had  seen  many 
times  a  gilt  coach  with  a  pair  of  fat  white  horses  ambling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  the  Captain  on 
his  black  steed  caracoling  majestically  by  its  side ; 
and  he  had  remarked  a  fat,  pudgy,  pale-haired  woman 
treading  heavily  down  the  stairs  of  the  Assembly,  lean- 
ing on  the  Captain's  arm  :  all  these  Mr.  Brock  had  seen, 
not  without  reflection.  Indeed,  the  Count  one  day,  in 
great  good-humour,  had  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
told  him  that  he  was  about  speedily  to  purchase  a 
regiment ;  when,  by  his  great  gods,  Mr.  Brock  should 
have  a  pair  of  colours.  Perhaps  this  promise  occasioned 
his  silence  to  Mrs.  Catherine  hitherto ;  perhaps  he 
never  would  have  peached  at  all ;  and  perhaps,  therefore, 
this  history  would  never  have  been  written,  but  for  a 
small  circumstance  which  occurred  at  this  period. 

*  What  can  you  want  with  that  drunken  old  Corporal 
always  about  your  quarters  ? '  said  Mr.  Trippet  to  the 
Count  one  day,  as  they  sat  over  their  wine,  in  the  midst 
of  a  merry  company,  at  the  Captain's  rooms. 

'  What  ! '  said  he.  <  Old  Brock  ?  The  old  thief  has 
been  more  useful  to  me  than  many  a  better  man.  He 
is  as  brave  in  a  row  as  a  lion,  as  cunning  in  intrigue  as  a 
fox  ;    he  can  nose  a  dun  at  an  inconceivable  distance, 
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and  scent  out  a  pretty  woman  be  she  behind  ever  so 
many  stone  walls.  If  a  gentleman  wants  a  good  rascal 
now,  I  can  recommend  him.  I  am  going  to  reform, 
you  know,  and  must  turn  him  out  of  my  service.* 

*  And  pretty  Mrs.  Cat  ? ' 

*  Oh,  curse  pretty  Mrs.  Cat !  she  may  go  too.' 
'  And  the  brat  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  have  parishes,  and  what  not,  here  in 
England.  Egad  !  if  a  gentleman  were  called  upon  to 
keep  all  his  children,  there  would  be  no  living  :  no,  stap 
my  vitals  1  Croesus  couldn't  stand  it.' 

*  No,  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Trippet  :  *  you  are  right  ;  and 
when  a  gentleman  marries,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to 
give  up  such  low  connections  as  are  useful  when  he  is  a 
bachelor.' 

'  Of  course ;  and  give  them  up  I  will,  when  the 
sweet  Mrs.  Dripping  is  mine.  As  for  the  girl,  you  can 
have  her,  Tom  Trippet,  if  you  take  a  fancy  to  her  ; 
and  as  for  the  Corporal,  he  may  be  handed  over  to  my 
successor  in  Cutts's  : — for  I  will  have  a  regiment  to  my- 
self, that's  poz  ;  and  to  take  with  me  such  a  swindling, 
pimping,  thieving,  brandy-faced  rascal  as  this  Brock  will 
never  do.  Egad  !  he's  a  disgrace  to  the  service.  As  it 
is,  I've  often  a  mind  to  have  the  superannuated  vagabond 
drummed  out  of  the  corps.' 

Although  this  rhumi  of  Mr.  Brock's  character  and 
accomplishments  was  very  just,  it  came  perhaps  with  an 
ill  grace  from  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian, 
who  had  profited  by  all  his  qualities,  and  who  certainly 
would  never  have  given  this  opinion  of  them  had  he 
known  that  the  door  of  his  dining-parlour  was  open,  and 
that  the  gallant  Corporal,  who  was  in  the  passage,  could 
hear  every  syllable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  We  shall  not  say,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  story-books,  that  Mr.  Brock  listened  with  a  flashing 
eye  and  a  distended  nostril;  that  his  chest  heaved 
tumultuously,  and  that  his  hand  fell  down  mechanically 
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to  his  side,  where  it  played  with  the  brass  handle  of  his 
sword.  Mr.  Kean  would  have  gone  through  most  of 
these  bodily  exercises  had  he  been  acting  the  part  of 
a  villain  enraged  and  disappointed  like  Corporal  Brock  ; 
but  that  gentleman  walked  away  without  any  gestures 
of  any  kind,  and  as  gently  as  possible.  '  He'll  turn  me 
out  of  the  regiment,  will  he  ? '  says  he,  quite  piano  ;  and 
then  added  (con  molta  espressione)^  'I'll  do  for  him.' 

And  it  is  to  be  remarked  how  generally,  in  cases  of 
this  nature,  gentlemen  stick  to  their  word. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN    WHICH    A    NARCOTIC    IS   ADMINISTERED,    AND    A 
GREAT    DEAL    OF     GENTEEL    SOCIETY    DEPICTED 

When  the  Corporal,  who  had  retreated  to  the  street 
door  immediately  on  hearing  the  above  conversation, 
returned  to  the  Captain's  lodgings  and  paid  his  respects 
to  Mrs.  Catherine,  he  found  that  lady  in  high  good- 
humour.  The  Count  had  been  with  her,  she  said,  along 
with  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Trippet ;  had  promised  her 
twelve  yards  of  the  lace  she  coveted  so  much ;  had 
vowed  that  the  child  should  have  as  much  more  for  a 
cloak  ;  and  had  not  left  her  until  he  had  sat  with  her  for 
an  hour,  or  more,  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  he  made 
on  purpose  for  her.  Mr.  Trippet  stayed  too.  '  A  mighty 
pleasant  man,'  said  she  ;  *  only  not  very  wise,  and  seem- 
ingly a  good  deal  in  liquor.' 

'  A  good  deal  indeed  I '  said  the  Corporal.  '  He  was 
so  tipsy  just  now  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  and 
his  honour  were  talking  to  Nan  Fantail  in  the  market- 
place ;  and  she  pulled  Trippet's  wig  off,  for  wanting  to 
kiss  her.' 

'  The  nasty  fellow  ! '  said  Mrs.  Cat, '  to  demean  him- 
self with  such  low  people  as  Nan  Fantail,  indeed  !    Why, 
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upon  my  conscience  now,  Corporal,  it  was  but  an  hour 
ago  that  Mr.  Trippet  swore  he  never  saw  such  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  mine,  and  would  like  to  cut  the  Captain's  throat 
for  the  love  of  me.     Nan  Fan  tail  indeed  ! ' 

*  Nan's  an  honest  girl,  Madam  Catherine,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Captain's  before  some  one  else 
came  in  his  way.  No  one  can  say  a  word  against  her — 
not  a  word.' 

*And  pray.  Corporal,  who  ever  did? 'said  Mrs.  Cat, 
rather  offended.  '  A  nasty  ugly  slut  1  I  wonder  what 
the  men  can  see  in  her  I ' 

*She  has  got  a  smart  way  with  her,  sure  enough  ;  it's 
what  amuses  the  men,  and ' 

*  And  what  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  my  Max  is 
fond  of  her  now?*  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  looking  very 
fierce. 

*  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all :  not  of  her  ;  that  is ' 

*  Not  of  her  !  '  screamed  she.     *  Of  whom  then  ? ' 

'  Oh,  psha  !  nonsense  !  Of  you,  my  dear,  to  be  sure  ; 
who  else  should  he  care  for  ?  And  besides,  what  business 
is  it  of  mine?'  And  herewith  the  Corporal  began 
whistling,  as  if  he  would  have  no  more  of  the  conversa- 
tion. But  Mrs.  Cat  was  not  to  be  satisfied, — not  she, — 
and  carried  on  her  cross-questions. 

'Why,  look  you,'  said  the  Corporal,  after  jiarrying 
many  of  these, — 'Why,  look  you,  I'm  an  old  fool, 
Catherine,  and  I  mmt  blab.  That  man  has  been  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had,  and  so  I  was  quiet ;  but  I  can't  keep  it 
in  any  longer, — no,  hang  me  if  I  can  !  It's  my  belief  he's 
acting  like  a  rascal  by  you  :  he  deceives  you,  Catherine  ; 
he's  a  scoundrel,  Mrs.  Hall,  that's  the  truth  on't.' 

Catherine  prayed  him  to  tell  all  he  knew  ;  and  he 
resumed. 

*■  He  wants  you  ofF  his  hands  ;  he's  sick  of  you,  and  so 
brought  here  that  fool  Tom  Trippet,  who  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  you.  He  has  not  the  courage  to  turn  you  out 
of  doors  like  a  man  ;  though  indoors  he  can  treat  you 
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like  a  beast.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  he'll  do.  In  a 
month  he  will  go  to  Coventry,  or  pretend  to  go  there, 
on  recruiting  business.  No  such  thing,  Mrs.  Hall ;  he's 
going  on  marriage  business  ;  and  he'll  leave  you  without 
a  farthing,  to  starve  or  to  rot,  for  him.  It's  all  arranged, 
I  tell  you  :  in  a  month,  you  are  to  be  starved  into  be- 
coming Tom  Trippet's  mistress;  and  his  honour  is  to 
marry  rich  Miss  Dripping,  the  twenty-thousand-pounder 
from  London  ;  and  to  purchase  a  regiment  ; — and  to  get 
old  Brock  drummed  out  of  Cutts's  too,'  said  the  Corporal, 
under  his  breath.  But  he  might  have  spoken  out,  if  he 
chose;  for  the  poor  young  woman  had  sunk  on  the 
ground  in  a  real  honest  fit. 

*  I  thought  I  should  give  it  her,'  said  Mr.  Brock,  as  he 
procured  a  glass  of  water  ;  and,  lifting  her  on  to  a  sofa, 
sprinkled  the  same  over  her.  '  Hang  it  !  how  pretty  she 
is.' 

When  Mrs.  Catherine  came  to  herself  again.  Brock's 
tone  with  her  was  kind,  and  almost  feeling.  Nor  did 
the  poor  wench  herself  indulge  in  any  subsequent 
shiverings  and  hysterics,  such  as  usually  follow  the 
fainting-fits  of  persons  of  higher  degree.  She  pressed 
him  for  further  explanations,  which  he  gave,  and  to 
which  she  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness ;  nor 
did  many  tears,  sobs,  sighs,  or  exclamations  of  sorrow  or 
anger  escape  from  her :  only  when  the  Corporal  was 
taking  his  leave,  and  said  to  her  point-blank, — '  Well, 
Mrs.  Catherine,  and  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? '  she  did 
not  reply  a  word  ;  but  gave  a  look  which  made  him 
exclaim,  on  leaving  the  room, — 

*  By  heavens  !  the  woman  means  murder  !  I  would 
not  be  the  Holofernes  to  lie  by  the  side  of  such  a  Judith 
as  that — not  I  ! '  And  he  went  his  way,  immersed  in 
deep  thought.  When  the  Captain  returned  at  night,  she 
did  not  speak  to  him  ;  and  when  he  swore  at  her  for  being 
sulky,  she  only  said  she  had  a  headache,  and  was  dread- 
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fxxWy  ill  ;  with  which  excuse  Gustavus  Adolphus  seemed 
satisfied,  and  left  her  to  herself. 

He  saw  her  the  next  morning  for  a  moment  :  he  was 
going  a-shooting. 

Catherine  had  no  friend,  as  is  usual  in  tragedies  and 
romances, — no  mysterious  sorceress  of  her  acquaintance 
to  whom  she  could  apply  for  poison, — so  she  went 
simply  to  the  apothecaries,  pretending  at  each  that  she 
had  a  dreadful  toothache,  and  procuring  from  them  as 
much  laudanum  as  she  thought  would  suit  her 
purpose. 

When  she  went  home  again  she  seemed  almost  gay. 
Mr.  Brock  complimented  her  upon  the  alteration  in  her 
appearance ;  and  she  was  enabled  to  receive  the  Captain 
at  his  return  from  shooting  in  such  a  manner  as  made 
him  remark  that  she  had  got  rid  of  her  sulks  of  the 
morning,  and  might  sup  with  them,  if  she  chose  to  keep 
her  good-humour.  The  supper  was  got  ready,  and  the 
gentlemen  had  the  punch-bowl  when  the  cloth  was 
cleared, — Mrs.  Catherine,  with  her  delicate  hands, 
preparing  the  liquor. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  conversation  that  took 
place,  or  to  reckon  the  number  of  bowls  that  were 
emptied  ;  or  to  tell  how  Mr.  Trippet,  who  was  one  of 
the  guests,  and  declined  to  play  at  cards  when  some  of 
the  others  began,  chose  to  remain  by  Mrs.  Catherine's 
side,  and  make  violent  love  to  her.  All  this  might  be 
told,  and  the  account,  however  faithful,  would  not  be 
very  pleasing.  No,  indeed  !  And  here,  though  we  are 
only  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  history,  we  feel  almost 
sick  of  the  characters  that  appear  in  it,  and  the 
adventures  which  they  are  called  upon  to  go  through. 
But  how  can  we  help  ourselves  ?  The  public  will 
hear  of  nothing  but  rogues  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
poor  authors,  who  must  live,  can  act  honestly  by  the 
public  and  themselves,  is  to  paint  such  thieves  as  they 
arc :    not  dandy,  poetical,  rose-water  thieves ;  but  real 
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downright  scoundrels,  leading  scoundrelly  lives,  drunken, 
profligate,  dissolute,  low  ;  as  scoundrels  will  be.  They 
don't  quote  Plato,  like  Eugene  Aram ;  or  live  like  . 
gentlemen,  and  sing  the  pleasantest  ballads  in  the  world, 
like  jolly  Dick  Turpin  ;  or  prate  eternally  about  ri)  xaXov, 
like  that  precious  canting  Maltravers,  whom  we  all  of  us 
have  read  about  and  pitied  ;  or  die  whitewashed  saints, 
like  poor  *  Biss  Dadsy '  in  *  Oliver  Twist.*  No,  my 
dear  madam,  you  and  your  daughters  have  no  right  to 
admire  and  sympathise  with  any  such  persons,  fictitious 
or  real  :  you  ought  to  be  made  cordially  to  detest,  scorn, 
loathe,  abhor,  and  abominate  all  people  of  this  kidney. 
Men  of  genius  like  those  whose  works  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  have  no  business  to  make  these  characters 
interesting  or  agreeable ;  to  be  feeding  your  morbid 
fancies,  or  indulging  their  own,  with  such  monstrous 
food.  For  our  parts,  young  ladies,  we  beg  you  to  bottle 
up  your  tears,  and  not  waste  a  single  drop  of  them  on 
any  one  of  the  heroes  or  heroines  in  this  history  :  they 
are  all  rascals,  every  soul  of  them,  and  behave  'as  sich.' 
Keep  your  sympathy  for  those  who  deserve  it  :  don*t 
carry  it,  for  preference,  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  grow 
maudlin  over  the  company  assembled  there. 

Just,  then,  have  the  kindness  to  fancy  that  the 
conversation  which  took  place  over  the  bowls  of  punch 
which  Mrs.  Catherine  prepared,  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  where  the  host  was  a  dissolute, 
dare-devil,  libertine  captain  of  dragoons,  the  guests  for 
the  most  part  of  the  same  class,  and  the  hostess  a  young 
woman  originally  from  a  country  alehouse,  and  for  the 
present  mistress  to  the  entertainer  of  the  society.  They 
talked,  and  they  drank,  and  they  grew  tipsy  ;  and  very 
little  worth  hearing  occurred  during  the  course  of  the 
whole  evening.  Mr.  Brock  officiated,  half  as  the 
servant,  half  as  the  companion  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Thomas  Trippet  made  violent  love  to  Mrs.  Catherine, 
while  her  lord  and  master  was  playing  at  dice  with  the 
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other  gentlemen  :  and  on  this  night,  strange  to  say,  the 
Captain's  fortune  seemed  to  desert  him.  The  Warwick- 
shire squire,  from  whom  he  had  won  so  much,  had 
an  amazing  run  of  good  luck.  The  Captain  called 
perpetually  for  more  drink,  and  higher  stakes,  and  lost 
almost  every  throw.  Three  hundred,  four  hundred,  six 
hundred — all  his  winnings  of  the  previous  months  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The 
Corporal  looked  on  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed 
very  grave,  as,  sum  by  sum,  the  Squire  scored  down  the 
Count's  losses  on  the  paper  before  him. 

Most  of  the  company  had  taken  their  hats  and 
staggered  off.  The  Squire  and  Mr.  Trippet  were  the 
only  two  that  remained,  the  latter  still  lingering  by  Mrs. 
Catherine's  sofa  and  table  ;  and  as  she,  as  we  have  stated, 
had  been  employed  all  the  evening  in  mixing  the  liquor 
for  the  gamesters,  he  was  at  the  headquarters  of  love  and 
drink,  and  had  swallowed  so  much  of  each  as  hardly  to 
be  able  to  speak. 

The  dice  was  rattling  on  ;  the  candles  were  burning 
dim,  with  great  long  wicks.  Mr.  Trippet  could  hardly 
see  the  Captain,  and  thought,  as  far  as  his  muzzy  reason 
would  let  him,  that  the  Captain  could  not  see  him  :  so 
he  rose  from  his  chair  as  well  as  he  could,  and  fell  down 
on  Mrs.  Catherine's  sofa.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  his  face 
was  pale,  his  jaw  hung  down  ;  and  he  flung  out  his  arms 
and  said,  in  a  maudlin  voice,  *  Oh,  you  byoo-oo-oo-tiffle 
Cathrine,  I  must  have  a  kick-kick-iss.' 

*  Beast ! '  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  pushed  him  away. 
The  drunken  wretch  fell  off  the  sofa,  and  on  to  the  floor, 
where  he  stayed  ;  and,  after  snorting  out  some  unin- 
telligible sounds,  went  to  sleep. 

The  dice  went  rattling  on ;  the  candles  were  burning 
dim,  with  great  long  wicks. 

*  Seven's  the  main,'  cried  the  Count.  'Four.  Three 
to  two  against  the  caster.* 

'  Ponies,'  said  the  Warwickshire  squire. 
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Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  clatter,  nine.     Clap,  clap, 
clap,  clap,    eleven.      Clutter,    clutter,  clutter,    clutter  : 
'Seven   it   is,'  says    the   Warwickshire  squire.     'That, 
makes  eight  hundred.  Count.' 

'  One  throw  for  two  hundred,'  said  the  Count.  *  But 
stop  !     Cat,  give  us  some  more  punch.' 

Mrs.  Cat  came  forward  ;  she  looked  a  little  pale,  and 
her  hand  trembled  somewhat.  '  Here  is  the  punch. 
Max,'  said  she.  It  was  steaming  hot,  in  a  large  glass. 
'  Don't  drink  it  all,'  said  she  ;  '  leave  me  some.' 

'  How  dark  it  is  1 '  said  the  Count,  eyeing  it. 

'  It's  the  brandy,'  said  Cat. 

*  Well,  here  goes  !  Squire,  curse  you  !  here's  your 
health,  and  bad  luck  to  you  !'  and  he  gulped  off  more 
than  half  the  liquor  at  a  draught.  But  presently  he  put 
down  the  glass  and  cried,  '  What  infernal  poison  is  this, 
Cat?' 

'Poison  !'  said  she.  'It's  no  poison.  Give  me  the 
glass.'  And  she  pledged  Max,  and  drank  a  little  of  it. 
'  'Tis  good  punch,  Max,  and  of  my  brewing ;  I  don't 
think  you  will  ever  get  any  better.'  And  she  went  back 
to  the  sofa  again,  and  sat  down,  and  looked  at  the 
players. 

Mr.  Brock  looked  at  her  white  face  and  fixed  eyes 
with  a  grim  kind  of  curiosity.  The  Count  sputtered, 
and  cursed  the  horrid  taste  of  the  punch  still ;  but  he 
presently  took  the  box,  and  made  his  threatened 
throw. 

As  before,  the  Squire  beat  him  ;  and  having  booked 
his  winnings,  rose  from  table  as  well  as  he  might  and 
besought  Corporal  Brock  to  lead  him  downstairs  ;  which 
Mr.  Brock  did. 

Liquor  had  evidently  stupefied  the  Count  :  he  sat 
with  his  head  between  his  hands,  muttering  wildly  about 
ill-luck,  seven's  the  main,  bad  punch,  and  so  on.  The 
street-door  banged  to ;  and  the  steps  of  Brock  and  the 
Squire  were  heard,  u  itil  they  could  be  heard  no  more. 
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*  Max,'  said  she ;  but  he  did  not  answer.  *  Max,* 
said  she  again,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Curse  you,'  said  that  gentleman,  *  keep  off,  and  don't 
be  laying  your  paws  upon  me.     Go  to  bed,  you  jade,  or 

to for  what  I  care ;  and  give  me  first  some  more 

punch — a  gallon  more  punch,  do  you  hear  ?  ' 

The  gentleman,  by  the  curses  at  the  commencement 
of  this  little  speech,  and  the  request  contained  at  the  end 
of  it,  showed  that  his  losses  vexed  him,  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  forget  them  temporarily. 

'O  Max!'  whimpered  Mrs.  Cat,  *you — don't — 
want — any  more  punch  ?' 

*  Don't !  Shan't  I  be  drunk  in  my  own  house,  you 
cursed  whimpering  jade,  you  ?  Get  out  ! '  and  with  this 
the  Captain  proceeded  to  administer  a  blow  upon  Mrs. 
Catherine's  cheek. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  she  did  not  avenge  it,  or  seek 
to  do  so,  as  on  the  many  former  occasions  when  disputes 
of  this  nature  had  arisen  between  the  Count  and  her  ; 
but  now  Mrs.  Catherine  fell  on  her  knees  and,  clasping 
her  hands  and  looking  pitifully  in  the  Count's  fece,  cried, 
'■  O  Count,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  ! ' 

'  Forgive  you  !  What  for  ?  Because  I  slapped  your 
face  ?  Ha,  ha  !  I'll  forgive  you  again,  if  you  don't 
mind.' 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! '  said  she,  wringing  her  hands.  'It 
isn't  that.  Max,  dear  Max,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  It 
isn't  the  blow — I  don't  mind  that ;  it's ' 

*  It's  what,  you — maudlin  fool  ?* 

*  It*s  the  punch  !  ' 

The  Count,  who  was  more  than  half  seas  over,  here 
assumed  an  air  of  much  tipsy  gravity.  'The  punch! 
No,  I  never  will  forgive  you  that  last  glass  of  punch. 
Of  all  the  foul,  beastly  drinks  I  ever  tasted,  that  was  the 
worst.     No,  I  never  will  forgive  you  that  punch.' 

*  Oh,  it  isn't  that,  it  isn't  that  !'  said  she. 

*  I  tell  you  it  is  that,  you  !     That  punch,  I  say 
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that  punch  was  no  better  than  paw — aw — oison.*  And 
here  the  Count's  head  sank  back,  and  he  fell  to  snore. 

'  //  was  poison  ! '  said  she. 

'  What ! '  screamed  he,  waking  up  at  once,  and 
spurning  her  away  from  him.  '  What,  you  infernal 
murderess,  have  you  killed  me  ? ' 

'  O  Max  ! — don't  kill  me,  Max  !  It  was  laudanum — 
indeed  it  was.  You  were  going  to  be  married,  and  I 
was  furious,  and  I  went  and  got ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fiend,'  roared  out  the  Count ; 
and  with  more  presence  of  mind  than  politeness,  he 
flung  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  (and,  indeed,  the  glass 
with  it)  at  the  head  of  Mrs.  Catherine.  But  the 
poisoned  chalice  missed  its  mark,  and  fell  right  on  the 
nose  of  Mr.  Tom  Trippet,  who  was  left  asleep  and 
unobserved  under  the  table. 

Bleeding,  staggering,  swearing,  indeed  a  ghastly  sight, 
up  sprang  Mr.  Trippet,  and  drew  his  rapier.  *  Come 
on,'  says  he ;  *  never  say  die  !  What's  the  row  ?  I'm 
ready  for  a  dozen  of  you.'  And  he  made  many  blind  and 
furious  passes  about  the  room. 

'  Curse  you,  we'll  die  together  I '  shouted  the  Count, 
as  he  too  pulled  out  his  toledo,  and  sprang  at  Mrs. 
Catherine. 

*  Help  !  murder  !  thieves  1 '  shrieked  she.  '  Save  me, 
Mr.  Trippet,  save  me  ! '  and  she  placed  that  gentleman 
between  herself  and  the  Count,  and  then  made  for  the 
door  of  the  bedroom,  and  gained  it,  and  bolted  it, 

*Out  of  the  way,  Trippet,'  roared  the  Count — 'out 
of  the  way,  you  drunken  beast  !  I'll  murder  her,  I  will 
— I'll  have  the  devil's  life.'  And  here  he  gave  a  swing- 
ing cut  at  Mr.  Trippet's  sword  :  it  sent  the  weapon 
whirling  clean  out  of  his  hand,  and  through  a  window 
into  the  street. 

*  Take  my  life,  then,'  said  Mr.  Trippet  :  *  I'm  drunk, 
but  I'm  a  man,  and,  damme  I  will  never  say  die.* 

'  I  don't  want  your  life,  you  stupid  fool.     Hark  you, 
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Trippct,  wake  and  be  sober,  if  you  can.     That  woman 
has  heard  of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Dripping.' 

*  Twenty  thousand  pound,'  ejaculated  Trippet. 

'  She  has  been  jealous,  I  tell  you,  and  poisoned  us.  She 
has  put  laudanum  into  the  punch.' 

*  What,  in  my  punch?*  said  Trippet,  growing  quite 
sober  and  losing  his  courage.     'O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !* 

'Don't  stand  howling  there,  but  run  for  a  doctor;  'tis 
our  only  chance.'  And  away  ran  Mr.  Trippet,  as  if  the 
deuce  were  at  his  heels. 

The  Count  had  forgotten  his  murderous  intentions 
regarding  his  mistress,  or  had  deferred  them  at  least, 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pressing  danger. 
And  it  must  be  said,  in  the  praise  of  a  man  who  had 
fought  for  and  against  Marlborough  and  Tallard,  that 
his  courage  in  this  trying  and  novel  predicament  never 
for  a  moment  deserted  him,  but  that  he  showed  the 
greatest  daring,  as  well  as  ingenuity,  in  meeting  and 
averting  the  danger.  He  flew  to  the  sideboard,  where 
were  the  relics  of  a  supper,  and  seizing  the  mustard  and 
salt  pots,  and  a  bottle  of  oil,  he  emptied  them  all  into  a 
jug,  into  which  he  further  poured  a  vast  quantity  of  hot 
water.  This  pleasing  mixture  he  then,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  placed  to  his  lips,  and  swallowed  as 
much  of  it  as  nature  would  allow  him.  But  when  he 
had  imbibed  about  a  quart,  the  anticipated  effect  was 
produced,  and  he  was  enabled,  by  the  power  of  this 
ingenious  extemporaneous  emetic,  to  get  rid  of  much  of 
the  poison  which  Mrs.  Catherine  had  administered  to  him. 

He  was  employed  in  these  efforts  when  the  doctor 
entered,  along  with  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Trippet  ;  who 
was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  that  the  poisoned  punch 
had  not  in  all  probability  been  given  to  him.  He  was 
recommended  to  take  some  of  the  Count's  mixture,  as  a 
precautionary  measure ;  but  this  he  refused,  and  retired 
home,  leaving  the  Count  under  charge  of  the  physician 
and  his  faithful  corporal. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  what  further  remedies  were 
employed  by  them  to  restore  the  Captain  to  health  ;  but 
after  some  time  the  doctor,  pronouncing  that  the  danger 
was,  he  hoped,  averted,  recommended  that  his  patient 
should  be  put  to  bed,  and  that  somebody  should  sit  by 
him  ;  which  Brock  promised  to  do. 

*That  she-devil  will  murder  me,  if  you  don't,'  gasped 
the  poor  Count.  '  You  must  turn  her  out  of  the  bed- 
room ;  or  break  open  the  door,  if  she  refuses  to  let  you 
in.' 

And  this  step  was  found  to  be  necessary  ;  for,  after 
shouting  many  times,  and  in  vain,  Mr.  Brock  found  a 
small  iron  bar  (indeed,  he  had  the  instrument  for  many 
days  in  his  pocket),  and  forced  the  lock.  The  room  was 
empty,  the  window  was  open  :  the  pretty  barmaid  of  the 
*  Bugle  '  had  fled. 

*  The  chest,'  said  the  Count — '  is  the  chest  safe  ? ' 

The  corporal  flew  to  the  bed,  under  which  it  was 
screwed,  and  looked,  and  said,  *  It  is  safe,  thank  Heaven  ! ' 
The  window  was  closed.  The  Captain,  who  was  too 
weak  to  stand  without  help,  was  undressed  and  put  to 
bed.  The  Corporal  sat  down  by  his  side  ;  slumber  stole 
over  the  eyes  of  the  patient ;  and  his  wakeful  nurse 
marked  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  the  beneficent 
restorer  of  health. 

When  the  Captain  awoke,  as  he  did  some  time  after- 
wards, he  found,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  that  a  gag 
had  been  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  that  the  Corporal  was 
in  the  act  of  wheeling  his  bed  toanother  part  of  the  room. 
He  attempted  to  move,  and  gave  utterance  to  such 
unintelligible  sounds  as  could  issue  through  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief. 

'  If  your  honour  stirs  or  cries  out  in  the  least,  I  will 
cut  your  honour's  throat,'  said  the  Corporal. 

And  then,  having  recourse  to  his  iron  bar  (the  reader 
will  now  see  why  he  was  provided  with  such  an  imple- 
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ment,  for  he  had  been  meditating  this  coup  for  some  days), 
he  proceeded  first  to  attempt  to  burst  the  lock  of  the 
little  iron  chest  in  which  the  Count  kept  his  treasure, 
and,  failing  in  this,  to  unscrew  it  from  the  ground  ; 
which  operation  he  performed  satisfactorily. 

*  You  see,  Count,*  said  he  calmly,  *  when  rogues  fall 
out,  there's  the  deuce  to  pay.  You'll  have  me  drummed 
out  of  the  regiment,  will  you  ?  I'm  going  to  leave  it  of 
my  own  accord,  look  you,  and  to  live  like  a  gentleman  for 
the  rest  of  my  days.  Schlafen  Sie  woh/y  noble  Captain  : 
hon  repos.  The  squire  will  be  with  you  pretty  early  in 
the  morning,  to  ask  for  the  money  you  owe  him.' 

With  these  sarcastic  observations  Mr.  Brock  departed  ; 
not  by  the  window,  as  Mrs.  Catherine  had  done,  but  by 
the  door,  quietly,  and  so  into  the  street.  And  when,  the 
next  morning,  the  doctor  came  to  visit  his  patient,  he 
brought  with  him  a  story  how,  at  the  dead  of  night,  Mr. 
Brock  had  roused  the  ostler  at  the  stables,  where  the 
Captain's  horses  were  kept — had  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Catherine  had  poisoned  the  Count,  and  had  run  off  with 
a  thousand  pounds;  and  how  he  and  all  lovers  of  justice 
ought  to  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal. 
For  this  end  Mr.  Brock  mounted  the  Count's  best  horse 
— that  very  animal  on  which  he  had  carried  away 
Mrs.  Catherine  :  and  thus,  on  a  single  night.  Count 
Maximilian  had  lost  his  mistress,  his  money,  his  horse, 
his  corporal,  and  was  very  near  losing  his  life. 


In  this  woful  plight,  moneyless,  wifeless,  horseless, 
corporal-less,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  and  a  rope  round 
his  body,  are  we  compelled  to  leave  the  gallant  Galgen- 
stein,  until  his  friends  and  the  progress  of  this  history 
shall  deliver  him  from  his  durance.  Mr.  Brock's 
adventures  on  the  Captain's  horse  must  likewise  be 
pretermitted ;  for  it  is  our  business  to  follow  Mrs. 
Catherine  through  the  window  by  which  she  made  her 
escape,  and  among  the  various  chances  that  befell  her. 

She  had  one  cause  to  congratulate  herself, — that  she 
had  not  her  baby  at  her  back  ;  for  the  infant  was  safely 
housed  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  to  whom  the  Captain 
was  answerable.  Beyond  this  her  prospects  were  but 
dismal :  no  home  to  fly  to,  but  a  few  shillings  in  her 
pocket,  and  a  whole  heap  of  injuries  and  dark  revengeful 
thoughts  in  her  bosom  :  it  was  a  sad  task  to  her  to  look 
either  backwards  or  forwards.  Whither  was  she  to  fly  ? 
How  to  live  1  What  good  chance  was  to  befriend  her  ? 
There  was  an  angel  watching  over  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Cat 
— not  a  good  one,  I  think,  but  one  of  those  from  that 
unnameable  place,  who  have  their  many  subjects  here  on 
earth,  and  often  are  pleased  to  extricate  them  from  worse 
perplexities. 

Mrs.  Cat,  now,  had  not  committed  murder,  but  as  bad 
as  murder  ;  and  as  she  felt  not  the  smallest  repentance  in 
her  heart — as  she  had,  in  the  course  of  her  life  and 
connection  with  the  Captain,  performed  and  gloried  in  a 
number  of  wicked  coquetries,  idlenesses,  vanities,  lies,  fits 
of  anger,  slanders,  foul  abuses,  and  what  not — she  was 
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fairly  bound  over  to  this  dark  angel  whom  we  have 
alluded  to  ;  and  he  dealt  with  her,  and  aided  her,  as  one 
of  his  own  children. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  this  strait,  he  appeared  to 
her  in  the  likeness  of  a  gentleman  in  black,  and  made  her 
sign  her  name  in  blood  to  a  document  conveying  over  to 
him  her  soul,  in  exchange  for  certain  conditions  to  be 
performed  by  him.  Such  diabolical  bargains  have  always 
appeared  to  me  unworthy  of  the  astute  personage  who  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  parties  to  them  ;  and  who 
would  scarcely  be  fool  enough  to  pay  dearly  for  that 
which  he  can  have  in  a  few  years  for  nothing.  It  is  not, 
then,  to  be  supposed  that  a  demon  of  darkness  appeared 
to  Mrs.  Cat,  and  led  her  into  a  flaming  chariot  harnessed 
by  dragons,  and  careering  through  air  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  leagues  a  minute.  No  such  thing  ;  the  vehicle 
that  was  sent  to  aid  her  was  one  of  a  much  more  vulgar 
description. 

The  *  Liverpool  carryvan,'  then,  which  in  the  year 
1706  used  to  perform  the  journey  between  London  and 
that  place  in  ten  days,  left  Birmingham  about  an  hour 
after  Mrs.  Catherine  had  quitted  that  town  ;  and  as  she 
sat  weeping  on  a  hillside,  and  plunged  in  bitter  medita- 
tion, the  lumbering,  jingling  vehicle  overtook  her.  The 
coachman  was  marching  by  the  side  of  his  horses,  and 
encouraging  them  to  maintain  their  pace  of  two  miles  an 
hour ;  the  passengers  had  some  of  them  left  the  vehicle, 
in  order  to  walk  up  the  hill ;  and  the  carriage  had 
arrived  at  the  top  of  it,  and,  meditating  a  brisk  trot  down 
the  declivity,  waited  there  until  the  lagging  passengers 
should  arrive  :  when  Jehu,  casting  a  good-natured  glance 
upon  Mrs.  Catherine,  asked  the  pretty  maid  whence  she 
was  come,  and  whether  she  would  like  a  ride  in  his 
carriage.  To  the  latter  of  which  questions  Mrs. 
Catherine  replied  truly  yes ;  to  the  former,  her  answer 
was  that  she  had  come  from  Stratford  ;  whereas,  as  we 
very  well  know,  she  had  lately  quitted  Birmingham. 
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*  Hast  thee  seen  a  woman  pass  this  way,  on  a  black 
horse,  with  a  large  bag  of  goold  over  the  saddle  ? '  said 
Jehu,  preparing  to  mount  upon  the  roof  of  his  coach. 

*No,  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

*  Nor  a  trooper  on  another  horse  after  her — no  ? 
Well,  there  be  a  mortal  row  down  Birmingham  way 
about  sich  a  one.  She  have  killed,  they  say,  nine 
gentlemen  at  supper,  and  have  strangled  a  German 
prince  in  bed.  She  have  robbed  him  of  twenty  thousand 
guineas,  and  have  rode  away  on  a  black  horse.' 

'That  can't  be  I,'  said  Mrs.  Cat  naively,  'for  I  have 
but  three  shillings  and  a  groat.* 

'  No,  it  can't  be  thee,  truly,  for  where's  your  bag  of 
goold  ?  and,  besides,  thee  hast  got  too  pretty  a  face  to  do 
such  wicked  things  as  to  kill  nine  gentlemen  and  strangle 
a  German  prince.' 

*  Law,  coachman,'  said  Mrs.  Cat,  blushing  archly — 
'Law,  coachman,  do  you  think  so?'  The  girl  would 
have  been  pleased  with  a  compliment  even  on  her  way  to 
be  hanged  ;  and  the  parley  ended  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  where  there  was  room  for 
eight  people  at  least,  and  where  two  or  three  individuals 
had  already  taken  their  places. 

For  these  Mrs.  Catherine  had  in  the  first  place  to 
make  a  story,  which  she  did  ;  and  a  very  glib  one  for  a 
person  of  her  years  and  education.  Being  asked  whither 
she  was  bound,  and  how  she  came  to  be  alone  of  a 
morning  sitting  by  a  roadside,  she  invented  a  neat  history 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  which  elicited  much  interest 
from  her  fellow-passengers :  one  in  particular,  a  young 
man,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  under  her 
hood,  was  very  tender  in  his  attentions  to  her. 

But  whether  it  was  that  she  had  been  too  much 
fatigued  by  the  occurrences  of  the  past  day  and  sleepless 
night,  or  whether  the  little  laudanum  which  she  had 
drunk  a  few  hours  previously  now  began  to  act  upon 
her,  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Cat  now  suddenly  grew  sick, 
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feverish,  and  extraordinarily  sleepy  ;  and  in  this  state  she 
continued  for  many  hours,  to  the  pity  of  all  her  fellow- 
travellers.  At  length  the  *  carry  van '  reached  the  inn, 
where  horses  and  passengers  were  accustomed  to  rest  for 
a  few  hours,  and  to  dine ;  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was 
somewhat  awakened  by  the  stir  of  the  passengers,  and 
the  friendly  voice  of  the  inn-servant  welcoming  them  to 
dinner.  The  gentleman  who  had  been  smitten  by  her 
beauty  now  urged  her  very  politely  to  descend  ;  which, 
talcing  the  protection  of  his  arm,  she  accordingly  did. 

He  made  some  very  gallant  speeches  to  her  as  she 
stepped  out ;  and  she  must  have  been  very  much 
occupied  by  them,  or  wrapt  up  in  her  own  thoughts,  or 
stupefied  by  sleep,  fever,  and  opium,  for  she  did  not  take 
any  heed  of  the  place  into  which  she  was  going  :  which, 
had  she  done,  she  would  probably  have  preferred  remain- 
ing in  the  coach,  dinnerless  and  ill.  Indeed,  the  inn 
into  which  she  was  about  to  make  her  entrance  was  no 
other  than  the  *  Bugle,'  from  which  she  set  forth  at  the 
commencement  of  this  history  ;  and  which  then,  as  now, 
was  kept  by  her  relative,  the  thrifty  Mrs.  Score.  That 
good  landlady,  seeing  a  lady,  in  a  smart  hood  and  cloak, 
leaning,  as  if  faint,  upon  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
appearance,  concluded  them  to  be  man  and  wife,  and 
folks  of  quality  too  ;  and  with  much  discrimination,  as 
well  as  sympathy,  led  them  through  the  public  kitchen 
to  her  own  private  parlour,  or  bar,  where  she  handed  the 
lady  an  arm-chair,  and  asked  what  she  would  like  to 
drink.  By  this  time,  and  indeed  at  theVery  moment  she 
heard  her  aunt's  voice,  Mrs.  Catherine  was  aware  of  her 
situation  ;  and  when  her  companion  retired,  and  the 
landlady,  with  much  officiousness,  insisted  on  removing 
her  hood,  she  was  quite  prepared  for  the  screech  of  sur- 
prise which  Mrs.  Score  gave  on  dropping  it,  exclaiming, 
*  Why,  law  bless  us,  it's  our  Catherine  I ' 

'  I'm  very  ill,  and  tired,  aunt,'  said  Cat  ;  *  and  would 
give  the  world  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.' 
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*  A  few  hours  and  welcome,  my  love,  and  a  sack- 
posset  too.  You  do  look  sadly  tired  and  poorly,  sure 
enough.  Ah,  Cat,  Cat  !  you  great  ladies  are  sad  rakes, 
I  do  believe.  I  wager  now,  that  with  all  your  balls, 
and  carriages,  and  fine  clothes,  you  are  neither  so  happy 
nor  so  well  as  when  you  lived  with  your  poor  old  aunt, 
who  used  to  love  you  so.'  And  with  these  gentle  words, 
and  an  embrace  or  two,  which  Mrs.  Catherine  wondered 
at,  and  permitted,  she  was  conducted  to  that  very  bed 
which  the  Count  had  occupied  a  year  previously,  and 
undressed,  and  laid  in  it,  and  affectionately  tucked  up, 
by  her  aunt,  who  marvelled  at  the  fineness  of  her  clothes, 
as  she  removed  them  piece  by  piece  ;  and  when  she  saw 
that  in  Mrs.  Catherine's  pocket  there  was  only  the  sum 
of  three-and-fourpence,  said  archly,  'There  was  no  need 
of  money,  for  the  Captain  took  care  of  that.' 

Mrs.  Cat  did  not  undeceive  her  ;  and  deceived  Mrs. 
Score  certainly  was, — for  she  imagined  the  well-dressed 
gentleman  who  led  Cat  from  the  carriage  was  no  other 
than  the  Count  ;  and,  as  she  had  heard,  from  time  to 
time,  exaggerated  reports  of  the  splendour  of  the 
establishment  which  he  kept  up,  she  was  induced  to 
look  upon  her  niece  with  the  very  highest  respect,  and 
to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  fine  lady.  *  And  so  she  is  a 
fine  lady,*  Mrs.  Score  had  said  months  ago,  when  some 
of  these  flattering  stories  reached  her,  and  she  had  over- 
come her  first  fury  at  Catherine's  elopement.  'The 
girl  was  very  cruel  to  leave  me  ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  she  is  as  good  as  married  to  a  nobleman,  and  must 
all  forget  and  forgive,  you  know.' 

This  speech  had  been  made  to  Doctor  Dobbs,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  pipe  and  a  tankard  at  the  *  Bugle,' 
and  it  had  been  roundly  reprobated  by  the  worthy 
divine  ;  who  told  Mrs.  Score,  that  the  crime  of  Catherine 
was  only  the  more  heinous,  if  it  had  been  committed 
from  interested  motives  ;  and  protested  that,  were  she  a 
princess,  he  would  never  speak  to  her  again.     Mrs.  Score 
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thought  and  pronounced  the  Doctor's  opinion  to  be  very 
bigoted  ;  indeed,  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
a  marvellous  respect  for  prosperity,  and  a  corresponding 
scorn  for  ill-fortune.  When,  therefore,  she  returned  to 
the  public  room,  she  went  graciously  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  led  Mrs.  Catherine  from  the  carriage,  and  with 
a  knowing  curtsey  welcomed  him  to  the  *  Bugle  ; '  told 
him  that  his  lady  would  not  come  to  dinner,  but  bade 
her  sav,  with  her  best  love  to  his  Lordship,  that  the  ride 
had  fatigued  her,  and  that  she  would  lie  in  bed  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

This  speech  was  received  with  much  wonder  by  his 
Lordship  ;  who  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  Liverpool 
tailor  going  to  London  to  learn  fashions ;  but  he  only 
smiled,  and  did  not  undeceive  the  landlady,  who  herself 
went  off,  smilingly,  to  bustle  about  dinner. 

The  two  or  three  hours  allotted  to  that  meal  by  the 
liberal  coachmasters  of  those  days  passed  away,  and  Mr. 
Coachman,  declaring  that  his  horses  were  now  rested 
enough,  and  that  they  had  twelve  miles  to  ride,  put  the 
steeds  to,  and  summoned  the  passengers.  Mrs.  Score, 
who  had  seen  with  much  satisfaction  that  her  niece  was 
really  ill,  and  her  fever  more  violent,  and  hoped  to  have 
her  for  many  days  an  inmate  in  her  house,  now  came 
forward,  and  casting  upon  the  Liverpool  tailor  a  look  of 
profound  but  respectful  melancholy,  said,  *  My  Lord  (for 
I  recollect  your  Lordship  quite  well),  the  lady  upstairs  is 
so  ill,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  move  her :  had  I  not 
better  tell  coachman  to  take  down  your  Lordship's 
trunks,  and  the  lady's,  and  make  you  a  bed  in  the  next 
room  ? ' 

Very  much  to  her  surprise,  this  proposition  was 
received  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  '  Madam,'  said  the 
person  addressed,  *  I'm  not  a  lord,  but  a  tailor  and 
draper ;  and  as  for  that  young  woman,  before  to-day  I 
never  set  eyes  on  her.' 

'  What  !  '  screamed  out  Mrs.  Score.     *  Are  you  not 
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the   Count  ?     Do    you    mean    to    say    that    you    a'n't 

Cat's ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  order 

her  bed,  and  that  you  won't  pay  this  here  little  bill  ? ' 
And  with  this  she  produced  a  document,  by  which  the 
Count's  lady  was  made  her  debtor  in  a  sum  of  half-a- 
guinea. 

These  passionate  words  excited  more  and  more 
laughter.  '  Pay  it,  my  Lord,'  said  the  coachman  ;  *  and 
then  come  along,  for  time  presses.'  '  Our  respects  to 
her  Ladyship,'  said  one  passenger.  *  Tell  her  my  Lord 
can't  wait,'  said  another  ;  and  with  much  merriment 
one  and  all  quitted  the  hotel,  entered  the  coach,  and 
rattled  off. 

Dumb — pale  with  terror  and  rage — bill  in  hand,  Mrs. 
Score  had  followed  the  company  ;  but  when  the  coach 
disappeared,  her  senses  returned.  Back  she  flew  into 
the  inn,  overturning  the  ostler,  not  deigning  to  answer 
Doctor  Dobbs  (who,  from  behind  soft  tobacco- fumes, 
mildly  asked  the  reason  of  her  disturbance),  and,  bound- 
ing upstairs  like  a  fury,  she  rushed  into  the  room  where 
Catherine  lay. 

'  Well,  madam  ! '  said  she,  in  her  highest  key,  *  do  you 
mean  that  you  have  come  into  this  here  house  to 
swindle  me  ?  Do  you  dare  for  to  come  with  your  airs 
here,  and  call  yourself  a  nobleman's  lady,  and  sleep  in 
the  best  bed,  when  you're  no  better  nor  a  common 
tramper  ?  I'll  thank  you,  ma'am,  to  get  out,  ma'am. 
I'll  have  no  sick  paupers  in  this  house,  ma'am.  You 
know  your  way  to  the  workhouse,  ma'am,  and  there  I'll 
trouble  you  for  to  go.'  And  here  Mrs.  Score  proceeded 
quickly  to  pull  off  the  bedclothes  ;  and  poor  Cat  arose, 
shivering  with  fright  and  fever. 

She  had  no  spirit  to  answer,  as  she  would  have  done 
the  day  before,  when  an  oath  from  any  human  being 
would  have  brought  half-a-dozen  from  her  in  return  ;  or 
a  knife,  or  a  plate,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  if  such  had  been 
to  her  hand.     She  had  no  spirit  left  for  such  repartees ; 
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but  in  reply  to  the  above  words  of  Mrs.  Score,  and  a 
great  many  more  of  the  same  kind — which  arc  not 
necessary  for  our  history,  but  which  that  lady  uttered 
with  inconceivable  shrillness  and  volubility,  the  poor 
wench  could  say  little, — only  sob  and  shiver,  and  gather 
up  the  clothes  again,  crying,  'Oh,  aunt,  don't  speak 
unkind  to  me  I     I'm  very  unhappy,  and  very  ill  ! ' 

'  III,  you  strumpet  I  ill,  be  hanged  !  Ill  is  as  ill  does  ; 
and  if  you  are  ill,  it's  only  what  you  merit.  Get  out  ! 
dress  yourself — tramp  1  Get  to  the  workhouse,  and 
don't  come  to  cheat  me  any  more  !  Dress  yourself — 
do  you  hear  ?  Satin  petticoat  forsooth,  and  lace  to  her 
smock  I ' 

Poor,  wretched,  chattering,  burning,  shivering 
Catherine  huddled  on  her  clothes  as  well  she  might; 
she  seemed  hardly  to  know  or  see  what  she  was  doing, 
and  did  not  reply  a  single  word  to  the  many  that  the 
landlady  let  fall.  Cat  tottered  down  the  narrow  stairs, 
and  through  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  door  ;  which  she 
caught  hold  of,  and  paused  awhile,  and  looked  into  Mrs. 
Score's  face,  as  for  one  more  chance.  *  Get  out,  you 
nasty  trull  !'  said  that  lady  sternly,  with  arms  akimbo  ; 
and  poor  Catherine,  with  a  most  piteous  scream  and 
outgush  of  tears,  let  go  of  the  door-post  and  staggered 
away  into  the  road. 

'Why,  no — yes — no — it  is  poor  Catherine  Hall,  as  I 
live  ! '  said  somebody,  starting  up,  shoving  aside  Mrs. 
Score  very  rudely,  and  running  into  the  road,  wig  off 
and  pipe  in  hand.  It  was  honest  Doctor  Dobbs  ;  and 
the  result  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Cat  was,  that  he 
gave  up  for  ever  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  *  Bugle  ; '  and 
that  she  lay  sick  of  a  fever  for  some  weeks  in  his  house. 

Over  this  part  of  Mrs.  Cat's  history  we  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  immoral 
occurred  during  her   whole  stay  at   the  good  Doctor's 
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house  ;  and  we  are  not  going  to  insult  the  reader  by 
offering  him  silly  pictures  of  piety,  cheerfulness,  good 
sense,  and  simplicity  ;  which  are  milk-and-water  virtues 
after  all,>and  have  no  relish  with  them  like  a  good  strong 
vice,  highly  peppered.  Well,  to  be  short  :  Doctor 
Dobbs,  through  a  profound  theologian,  was  a  very  simple 
gentleman  ;  and  before  Mrs.  Cat  had  been  a  month  in 
the  house,  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  one  of  the 
most  injured  and  repentant  characters  in  the  world  ;  and 
had,  with  Mrs.  Dobbs,  resolved  many  plans  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  young  Magdalen.  '  She  was  but  sixteen, 
my  love,  recollect,'  said  the  Doctor  ;  'she  was  carried 
off,  not  by  her  own  wish  either.  The  Count  swore  he 
would  marry  her  ;  and,  though  she  did  not  leave  him 
until  that  monster  tried  to  poison  her,  yet  think  what  a 
fine  Christian  spirit  the  poor  girl  had  shown  !  she 
forgives  him  as  heartily — more  heartily,  I  am  sure,  than 
I  do  Mrs.  Score  for  turning  her  adrift  in  that  wicked 
way.'  The  reader  will  perceive  some  difference  in  the 
Doctor's  statement  and  ours,  which  we  assure  him  is  the 
true  one  :  but  the  fact  is,  the  honest  rector  had  had  his 
tale  from  Mrs.  Cat,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
doubt,  if  she  had  told  him  a  history  ten  times  more 
wonderful. 

The  reverend  gentleman  and  his  wife  then  laid  their 
heads  together;  and,  recollecting  something  of  John 
Hayes's  former  attachment  to  Mrs.  Cat,  thought  that  it 
might  be  advantageously  renewed,  should  Hayes  be  still 
constant.  Having  very  adroitly  sounded  Catherine  (so 
adroitly,  indeed,  as  to  ask  her  '  whether  she  would  like 
to  marry  John  Hayes? '),  that  young  woman  had  replied, 
*  No.  She  had  loved  John  Hayes — he  had  been  her 
early,  only  love  ;  but  she  was  fallen  now,  and  not  good 
enough  for  him.'  And  this  made  the  Dobbs  family 
admire  her  more  and  more,  and  cast  about  for  means  to 
bring  the  marriage  to  pass. 

Hayes  was  away  from  the  village  when  Mrs.  Cat  had 
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arrived  there  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  hear  of  her  illness, 
and  how  her  aunt  had  deserted  her,  and  the  good  Doctor 
taken  her  in.  The  worthy  Doctor  himself  met  Mr. 
Hayes  on  the  green  ;  and,  telling  him  that  some  repairs 
were  wanting  in  his  kitchen,  begged  him  to  step  in  and 
examine  them.  Hayes  first  said  no,  plump,  and  then 
no,  gently:  and  then  pished,  and  then  psha'd  ;  and  then, 
trembling  very  much,  went  in  :  and  there  sat  Mrs. 
Catherine,  trembling  very  much  too. 

What  passed  between  them  ?  If  your  Ladyship  is 
anxious  to  know,  think  of  that  morning  when  Sir  John 
himself  popped  the  question.  Could  there  be  anything 
more  stupid  than  the  conversation  which  took  place  ? 
Such  stuff  is  not  worth  repeating  :  no,  not  when  uttered 
by  people  in  the  very  genteelest  of  company  :  as  for  the 
amorous  dialogue  of  a  carpenter  and  an  ex-barmaid,  it  is 
worse  still.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hayes,  who 
had  had  a  year  to  recover  from  his  passion,  and  had,  to 
all  appearances,  quelled  it,  was  over  head  and  ears  again 
the  very  moment  he  saw  Mrs.  Cat,  and  had  all  his  work 
to  do  again. 

Whether  the  Doctor  knew  what  was  going  on,  I 
can't  say  ;  but  this  matter  is  certain,  that  every  evening 
Hayes  was  now  in  the  rectory  kitchen,  or  else  walking 
abroad  with  Mrs.  Catherine  :  and  whether  she  ran  away 
with  him,  or  he  with  her,  I  shall  not  make  it  my  business 
to  inquire  ;  but  certainly  at  the  end  of  three  months 
(which  must  be  crowded  up  into  this  one  little  sentence), 
another  elopement  took  place  in  the  village.  'I  should 
have  prevented  it,  certainly,'  said  Doctor  Dobbs — 
whereat  his  wife  smiled  ;  '  but  the  young  people  kept 
the  matter  a  secret  from  me.'  And  so  he  would,  had  he 
known  it ;  but  though  Mrs.  Dobbs  had  made  several 
attempts  to  acquaint  him  with  the  precise  hour  and 
method  of  the  intended  elopement,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
matter  had  been  discussed  by  the  rector's   lady  many 
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times.  '  Young  Hayes,'  would  she  say,  *  has  a  pretty 
little  fortune  and  trade  of  his  own  ;  he  is  an  only  son, 
and  may  marry  as  he  likes ;  and,  though  not  specially 
handsome,  generous,  or  amiable,  has  an  undeniable  love 
for  Cat  (who,  you  know,  must  not  be  particular),  and 
the  sooner  she  marries  him,  I  think,  the  better.     They 

can't  be  married  at  our  church  you  know,   and ' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Doctor, '  if  they  are  married  elsewhere,  / 
can't  help  it,  and  know  nothing  about  it,  look  you.' 
And  upon  this  hint  the  elopement  took  place  :  which, 
indeed,  was  peaceably  performed  early  one  Sunday 
morning  about  a  month  after  ;  Mrs.  Hall  getting  behind 
Mr.  Hayes  on  a  pillion,  and  all  the  children  of  the 
parsonage  giggling  behind  the  window-blinds  to  see  the 
pair  go  off. 

During  this  month  Mr.  Hayes  had  caused  the  banns  to 
be  published  at  the  town  of  Worcester ;  judging  rightly 
that  in  a  great  town  they  would  cause  no  such  remark  as 
in  a  solitary  village,  and  thither  he  conducted  his  lady. 
O  ill-starred  John  Hayes !  whither  do  the  dark  Fates 
lead  you  !  O  foolish  Doctor  Dobbs,  to  forget  that 
young  people  ought  to  honour  their  parents,  and  to 
yield  to  silly  Mrs.  Dobbs's  ardent  propensity  for  making 
matches. 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  ist  April,  1706,  contains  a 
proclamation  by  the  Queen  for  putting  into  execution  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of 
seamen,  and  for  the  better  and  speedier  manning  of  Her 
Majesty's  fleet,  which  authorises  all  justices  to  issue 
warrants  to  constables,  petty  constables,  headboroughs, 
and  tything-men,  to  enter,  and,  if  need  be,  to  break  open 
the  doors  of  any  houses  where  they  shall  believe  deserting 
seamen  to  be ;  and  for  the  further  increase  and 
encouragement  of  the  navy,  to  take  able-bodied  lands- 
men when  seamen  fail.  This  Act,  which  occupies  four 
columns  of  the  Gazette^  and  another  of  similar  length  and 
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meaning  for  pressing  men  into  the  army,  need  not  be 
quoted  at  length  here  j  but  caused  a  mighty  stir  through- 
out the  kingdom  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  force. 

As  one  has  seen  or  heard,  after  the  march  of  a  great 
army,  a  number  of  rogues  and  loose  characters  bring  up 
the  rear;  in  like  manner,  at  the  tail  of  a  great  measure 
of  State,  follow  many  roguish  personal  interests,  which 
are  protected  by  the  main  body.  The  great  measure  of 
Reform,  for  instance,  carried  along  with  it  much  private 
jobbing  and  swindling — as  could  be  shown  were  we 
not  inclined  to  deal  mildly  with  the  Whigs ;  and  this 
Enlistment  Act,  which,  in  order  to  maintain  the  British 
glories  in  Flanders,  dealt  most  cruelly  with  the  British 
people  in  England  (it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  man  has 
been  pinched  at  home  to  make  a  fine  appearance  abroad), 
created  a  great  company  of  rascals  and  informers 
throughout  the  land,  who  lived  upon  it ;  or  upon 
extortion  from  those  who  were  subject  to  it,  or  not  being 
subject  to  it  were  frightened  into  the  belief  that  they 
were. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  lady  had  gone  through  the 
marriage  ceremony  at  Worcester,  the  former,  concluding 
that  at  such  a  place  lodging  and  food  might  be  procured 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  looked  about  carefully  for  the  meanest 
public-house  in  the  town,  where  he  might  deposit  his 
bride. 

In  the  kitchen  of  this  inn,  a  party  of  men  were 
drinking  ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Hayes  declined,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  her  superiority,  to  eat  in  company  with  such  low 
fellows,  the  landlady  showed  her  and  her  husband  to  an 
inner  apartment,  where  they  might  be  served  in  private. 

The  kitchen  party  seemed,  indeed,  not  such  as  a  lady 
would  choose  to  join.  There  was  one  huge  lanky  fellow, 
that  looked  like  a  soldier,  and  had  a  halberd  ;  another 
was  habited  in  a  sailor's  costume,  with  a  fascinating  patch 
over  one  eye  ;  and  a  third,  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the 
gang,  was  a  stout  man  in  a  sailor's  frock  and  a  horseman's 
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jack-boots,  whom  one  might  fancy,  if  he  were  anything, 
to  be  a  horse-marine. 

Of  one  of  these  worthies,  Mrs.  Hayes  thought  she 
knew  the  figure  and  voice  ;  and  she  found  her  con- 
jectures were  true,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  three  people, 
without  'With  you  leave,'  or  '  By  your  leave,'  burst  into 
the  room  into  which  she  and  her  spouse  had  retired.  At 
their  head  was  no  other  than  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Peter 
Brock  ;  he  had  his  sword  drawn,  and  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  enjoining  silence,  as  it  were,  to  Mrs.  Catherine, 
He  with  the  patch  on  his  eye  seized  incontinently  on 
Mr.  Hayes  ;  the  tall  man  with  the  halberd  kept  the 
door  ;  two  or  three  heroes  supported  the  one-eyed  man  ; 
who,  with  a  loud  voice,  exclaimed,  '  Down  with  your 
arms — no  resistance  !  you  are  my  prisoner,  in  the 
Queen's  name  ! ' 

And  here,  at  this  lock,  we  shall  leave  the  whole 
company  until  the  next  chapter  ;  which  may  possibly 
explain  what  they  were. 

CHAPTER    V 

CONTAINS    MR.    BROCK's   AUTOBIOGRAPHY,    AND    OTHER 
MATTER 

*  You  don't  sure  believe  these  men  ? '  said  Mrs.  Hayes, 
as  soon  as  the  first  alarm  caused  by  the  irruption  of  Mr. 
Brock  and  his  companions  had  subsided.  '  These  are  no 
magistrate's  men  :  it  is  but  a  trick  to  rob  you  of  your 
money,  John.' 

*  I  will  never  give  up  a  farthing  of  it  ! '  screamed 
Hayes. 

*  Yonder  fellow,'  continued  Mrs.  Catherine, '  I  know, 
for  all  his  drawn  sword  and  fierce  looks  ;  his  name 
is ' 

*  Wood,  madam,  at  your  service  I '  said  Mr.  Brock. 

*  I  am  follower  to  Mr.  Justice   Gobble,  of  this  town  : 
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aVt  I,  Tim?'  said  Mr.  Brock  to  the  tall  halbcrdman 
who  was  keeping  the  door. 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Tim  archly;  'we're  all  followers 
of  his  honour  Justice  Gobble.' 

*  Certainly  ! '  said  the  one-eyed  man. 

*  Of  course  1'  cried  the  man  in  the  nightcap. 

'  I  suppose,  madam,  you're  satisfied  noruu?^  continued 
Mr.  Brock,  fl/ftfj  Wood.  '  You  can't  deny  the  testimony 
of  gentlemen  like  these ;  and  our  commission  is  to 
apprehend  all  able-bodied  male  persons  who  can  give  no 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  enrol  them  in  the 
service  of  Her  Majesty.  Look  at  this  Mr.  Hayes'  (who 
stood  trembling  in  his  shoes).  *  Can  there  be  a  bolder, 
properer,  straighter  gentleman  ?  We'll  have  him  for  a 
grenadier  before  the  day's  over  ! ' 

*  Take  heart,  John — don't  be  frightened.  Psha  !  I  tell 
you  I  know  the  man,'  cried  out  Mrs.  Hayes  :  'he  is 
only  here  to  extort  money.' 

*  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  do  think  I  recollect  the  lady. 
Let  me  see  ;  where  was  it  ?  At  Birmingham,  I  think, — 
ay,  at  Birmingham, — about  the  time  when  they  tried  to 
murder  Count  Gal ' 

*  Oh,  sir  !  '  here  cried  Madam  Hayes,  dropping  her 
voice  at  once  from  a  tone  of  scorn  to  one  of  gentlest 
entreaty,  'what  is  it  you  want  with  my  husband?  I 
know  not,  indeed,  if  ever  I  saw  you  before.  For  what 
do  you  seize  him  ?  How  much  will  you  take  to  release 
him,  and  let  us  go?  Name  the  sum:  he  is  rich, 
and ' 

*  Rich^  Catherine  ! '  cries  Hayes.  *  Rich  !  —  O 
heavens  !  Sir,  I  have  nothing  but  my  hands  to  support 
me  :  I  am  a  poor  carpenter,  sir,  working  under  my 
father  ! ' 

'  He  can  give  twenty  guineas  to  be  free  ;  I  know  he 
can  1 '  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

*  I  have  but  a  guinea  to  carry  me  home,*  sighed  out 
Hayes. 
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*  But  you  have  twenty  at  home,  John/  said  his  wife. 
*  Give  these  brave  gentlemen  a  writing  to  your  mother, 
and  she  will  pay ;  and  you  will  let  us  free  then, 
gentlemen- — won't  you  ?  ' 

'  When  the  money's  paid,  yes,'  said  the  leader,  Mr. 
Brock. 

'Oh,  in  course,'  echoed  the  tall  man  with  the 
halberd.  *  What's  a  thrifling  detintion,  my  dear  ?  * 
continued  he,  addressing  Hayes.  *  We'll  amuse  you  in 
your  absence,  and  drinlc  to  the  health  of  your  pretty  wife 
here.' 

This  promise,  to  do  the  halberdier  justice,  he  fulfilled. 
He  called  upon  the  landlady  to  produce  the  desired 
liquor  ;  and  when  Mr.  Hayes  flung  himself  at  that 
lady's  feet,  demanding  succour  from  her,  and  asking 
whether  there  was  no  law  in  the  land — 

'  There's  no  law  at  the  "  Three  Rooks  "  except  this  !  * 
said  Mr.  Brock  in  reply,  holding  up  a  horse-pistol.  To 
which  the  hostess,  grinning,  assented,  and  silently  went 
her  way. 

After  some  further  solicitations,  John  Hayes  drew 
out  the  necessary  letter  to  his  father,  stating  that  he 
was  pressed,  and  would  not  be  set  free  under  a  sum  of 
twenty  guineas ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
detain  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  inasmuch  as  the  gentle- 
men who  had  possession  of  him  vowed  that  they  would 
murder  him  should  any  harm  befall  their  comrade.  As 
a  further  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  a  token 
was  added  :  a  ring  that  Hayes  wore,  and  that  his 
mother  had  given  him. 

The  missives  were,  after  some  consultation,  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  tall  halberdier,  who  seemed  to  rank  as 
second  in  command  of  the  forces  that  marched  under 
Corporal  Brock.  This  gentleman  was  called  in- 
differently Ensign,  Mr.,  or  even  Captain  Macshane  ; 
his  intimates  occasionally  in  sport  called  him  Nosey, 
from  the  prominence  of  that  feature  in  his  countenance  ; 
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or  Spindleshins,  for  the  very  reason  which  brought  on 
the  first  Edward  a  similar  nickname.  Mr.  Macshane 
then  quitted  Worcester,  mounted  on  Hayes's  horse ; 
leaving  all  parties  at  the  *  Three  Rooks'  not  a  little 
anxious  for  his  return. 

This  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the  next  morning  ; 
and  a  weary  nuii  de  noces  did  Mr.  Hayes  pass.  Dinner 
was  served,  and,  according  to  promise,  Mr.  Brock  and 
his  two  friends  enjoyed  the  meal  along  with  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Punch  followed,  and  this  was  taken 
in  company  ;  then  came  supper.  Mr.  Brock  alone 
partook  of  this,  the  other  two  gentlemen  preferring  the 
society  of  their  pipes  and  the  landlady  in  the  kitchen. 

'It  is  a  sorry  entertainment,  I  confess,'  said  the  ex- 
corporal,  *  and  a  dismal  way  for  a  gentleman  to  spend 
his  bridal  night  ;  but  somebody  must  stay  with  you,  my 
dears  :  for  who  knows  but  you  might  take  a  fancy  to 
scream  out  of  window,  and  then  there  would  be  murder, 
and  the  deuce  and  all  to  pay.  One  of  us  must  stay,  and 
my  friends  love  a  pipe,  so  you  must  put  up  with  my 
company  until  they  can  relieve  guard.* 

The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  expect  that  three 
people  who  were  to  pass  the  night,  however  unwillingly, 
together  in  an  inn-room,  should  sit  there  dumb  and 
moody,  and  without  any  personal  communication  ;  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Brock,  as  an  old  soldier,  entertained 
his  prisoners  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power,  by  the  help  of  liquor  and  conversation, 
to  render  their  durance  tolerable.  On  the  bridegroom 
his  attentions  were  a  good  deal  thrown  away  :  Mr. 
Hayes  consented  to  drink  copiously,  but  could  not  be 
made  to  talk  much  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  fright  of  the 
seizure,  the  fate  hanging  over  him  should  his  parents 
refuse  a  ransom,  and  the  tremendous  outlay  of  money 
which  would  take  place  should  they  accede  to  it, 
weighed  altogether  on  his  mind  so  much  as  utterly  to 
unman  it. 
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As  for  Mrs.  Cat,  I  don't  think  she  was  at  all  sorry  in 
her  heart  to  see  the  old  Corporal :  for  he  had  been  a 
friend  of  old  times — dear  times  to  her  ;  she  had  had 
from  him,  too,  and  felt  for  him,  not  a  little  kindness  ; 
and  there  was  really  a  very  tender,  innocent  friendship 
subsisting  between  this  pair  of  rascals,  who  relished 
much  a  night's  conversation  together. 

The  Corporal,  after  treating  his  prisoners  to  punch 
in  great  quantities,  proposed  the  amusement  of  cards  : 
over  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  not  been  occupied  more  than 
an  hour,  when  he  found  himself  so  excessively  sleepy  as 
to  be  persuaded  to  fling  himself  down  on  the  bed  dressed 
as  he  was,  and  there  to  snore  away  until  morning. 

Mrs.  Catherine  had  no  inclination  for  sleep  ;  and  the 
Corporal,  equally  wakeful,  plied  incessantly  the  bottle, 
and  held  with  her  a  great  deal  of  conversation.  The 
sleep,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  absence,  of  John 
Hayes  took  all  restraint  from  their  talk.  She  explained 
to  Brock  the  circumstances  of  her  marriage,  which  we 
have  already  described  ;  they  wondered  at  the  chance 
which  had  brought  them  together  at  the  '  Three 
Rooks ; '  nor  did  Brock  at  all  hesitate  to  tell  her  at  once 
that  his  calling  was  quite  illegal,  and  that  his  intention 
was  simply  to  extort  money.  The  worthy  Corporal 
had  not  the  slightest  shame  regarding  his  own  profession, 
and  cut  many  jokes  with  Mrs.  Cat  about  her  late  one  ; 
her  attempt  to  murder  the  Count,  and  her  future 
prospects  as  a  wife. 

And  here,  having  brought  him  upon  the  scene  again, 
we  may  as  well  shortly  narrate  some  of  the  principal 
circumstances  which  befell  him  after  his  sudden 
departure  from  Birmingham  ;  and  which  he  narrated 
with  much  candour  to  Mrs.  Catherine. 

He  rode  the  Captain's  horse  to  Oxford  (having  ex- 
changed his  military  dress  for  a  civil  costume  on  the 
road),  and  at  Oxford  he  disposed  of  '  George  of 
Denmark,'   a   great   bargain,  to  one   of  the   heads  of 
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colleges.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Brock,  who  took  on  himself 
the  style  and  title  of  Captain  Wood,  had  sufficiently 
examined  the  curiosities  of  the  University,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  capital :  the  only  place  for  a  gentleman 
of  his  fortune  and  figure. 

Here  he  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophical 
indifference,  in  the  Daily  Post,  and  Couranty  the 
Observatory  the  Gazette^  and  the  chief  journals  of  those 
days,  which  he  made  a  point  of  examining  at  '  Button's  * 
and  *  Will's,*  an  accurate  description  of  his  person,  his 
clothes,  and  the  horse  he  rode,  and  a  promise  of  fifty 
guineas'  reward  to  any  person  who  would  give  an 
account  of  him  (so  that  he  might  be  captured)  to 
Captain  Count  Galgenstein  at  Birmingham,  to  Mr. 
Murfey  at  the  '  Golden  Ball '  in  the  Savoy,  or  Mr. 
Bates  at  the  *  Blew  Anchor  in  Pickadilly.'  But  Captain 
Wood,  in  an  enormous  full-bottomed  periwig  that 
cost  him  sixty  pounds,*  with  high  red  heels  to  his  shoes, 
a  silver  sword,  and  a  gold  snuff-box,  and  a  large  wound 
(obtained,  he  said,  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona),  which 
disfigured  much  of  his  countenance,  and  caused  him  to 
cover  one  eye,  was  in  small  danger,  he  thought,  of  being 
mistaken  for  Corporal  Brock,  the  deserter  of  Cutts's ; 
and  strutted  along  the  Mall  with  as  grave  an  air  as  the 
very  best  nobleman  who  appeared  there.  He  was 
generally,  indeed,  voted  to  be  very  good  company  ;  and 
as  his  expenses  were  unlimited  ('  A  few  convent  candle- 
sticks, my  dear,'  he  used  to  whisper,  *  melt  into  a  vast 
number  of  doubloons '),  he  commanded  as  good  society 
as  he  chose  to  ask  for  :  and  it  was  speedily  known  as  a 
fact  throughout  town,  that  Captain  Wood,  who  had 
served  under  His  Majesty  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had 
carried  off  the  diamond  petticoat  of  Our  Lady  of 
Compostella,  and  lived  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud. 
People  were  good  Protestants  in  those  days,  and  many 

*  In  the  ingenious  contemporary  history  of  Moll  Flanders,  a  periwig  it 
mentioned  a*  coating  that  turn. 
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a  one   longed    to  have  been    his    partner   in   the   pious 
plunder. 

All  surmises  concerning  his  wealth,  Captain  Wood, 
with  much  discretion,  encouraged.  He  contradicted  no 
report,  but  was  quite  ready  to  confirm  all  ;  and  when 
two  different  rumours  were  positively  put  to  him,  he 
used  only  to  laugh,  and  say, '  My  dear  sir,  /  don't  make 
the  stories ;  but  I'm  not  called  upon  to  deny  them  ;  and  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  that  I  shall  assent  to  every  one  of 
them  ;  so  you  may  believe  them  or  not,  as  you  please.' 
And  so  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  gentleman,  not 
only  wealthy,  but  discreet.  In  truth,  it  was  almost  a 
pity  that  worthy  Brock  had  not  been  a  gentleman  born  ; 
in  which  case,  doubtless,  he  would  have  lived  and  died 
as  became  his  station  j  for  he  spent  his  money  like  a 
gentleman,  he  loved  women  like  a  gentleman,  he  would 
fight  like  a  gentleman,  he  gambled  and  got  drunk  like  a 
gentleman.  What  did  he  want  else  ?  Only  a  matter  of 
six  descents,  a  little  money,  and  an  estate,  to  render  him 
the  equal  of  St.  John  or  Harley.  '  Ah,  those  were  merry 
days  !  '  would  Mr.  Brock  say, — for  he  loved,  in  a  good 
old  age,  to  recount  the  story  of  his  London  fashionable 
campaign  ; — 'and  when  I  think  how  near  I  was  to 
become  a  great  man,  and  to  die  perhaps  a  general,  I 
can't  but  marvel  at  the  wicked  obstinacy  of  my  ill-luck.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did,  my  dear  :  I  had  lodgings 
in  Piccadilly  as  if  I  were  a  lord  ;  I  had  two  large  periwigs, 
and  three  suits  of  laced  clothes  ;  I  kept  a  little  black 
dressed  out  like  a  Turk  ;  I  walked  daily  in  the  Mall ; 
I  dined  at  the  politest  ordinary  in  Covent  Garden  ;  I 
frequented  the  best  of  coffee-houses,  and  knew  all  the 
pretty  fellows  of  the  town  ;  I  cracked  a  bottle  with  Mr. 
Addison,  and  lent  many  a  piece  to  Dick  Steele  (a  sad 
debauched  rogue,  my  dear)  ;  and,  above  all,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  did — the  noblest  stroke  that  sure  ever  a  gentle- 
man performed  in  my  situation. 

*One  day,  going  into  '*  Will's,"  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
F 
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gentlemen  gathered  together,  and  heard  one  of  them  say, 
'*  Captain  Wood  !  I  don't  know  the  man  ;  but  there  was 
a  Captain  Wood  in  Southwell's  regiment."  Egad,  it 
was  my  Lord  Peterborough  himself  who  was  talking 
about  me.  So,  putting  off  my  hat,  I  made  a  most 
gracious  congi  to  my  Lord,  and  said  I  knew  him^  and  rode 
behind  him  at  Barcelona  on  our  entry  into  that  town. 

'"  No  doubt  you  did.  Captain  Wood,"  says  my  Lord, 
taking  my  hand;  "and  no  doubt  you  know  me:  for 
many  more  know  Tom  Fool,  than  Tom  Fool  knows." 
And  with  this,  at  which  all  of  us  laughed,  my  Lord  called 
for  a  bottle,  and  he  and  I  sat  down  and  drank  it  together. 

'  Well,  he  was  in  disgrace,  as  you  know,  but  he  grew 
mighty  fond  of  me,  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  presenting  me  at  Court  !  Yes,  to 
Her  Sacred  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  my  Lady  Marl- 
borough, who  was  in  high  feather.  Ay,  truly,  the 
sentinels  on  duty  used  to  salute  me  as  if  I  were  Corporal 
John  himself!  I  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 
Charley  Mordaunt  used  to  call  me  Jack,  and  drink 
Canary  at  my  chambers ;  I  used  to  make  one  at  my  Lord 
Treasurer's  levee ;  I  had  even  got  Mr.  Army-Secretary 
Walpole  to  take  a  hundred  guineas  as  a  compliment  : 
and  he  had  promised  me  a  majority  :  when  bad  luck  turned, 
and  all  my  fine  hopes  were  overthrown  in  a  twinkling. 

*  You  see,  my  dear,  that  after  we  had  left  that  gaby, 
Galgenstein, — ha,  ha, — with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and 
twopence-halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  the  honest  Count  was 
in  the  sorriest  plight  in  the  world  ;  owing  money  here 
and  there  to  tradesmen,  a  cool  thousand  to  the  Warwick- 
shire squire  :  and  all  this  on  eighty  pounds  a  year  ! 
Well,  for  a  little  time  the  tradesmen  held  their  hands ; 
while  the  jolly  Count  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  catch 
hold  of  his  dear  Corporal  and  his  dear  money-bags  over 
again,  and  placarded  every  town  from  London  to 
Liverpool  with  descriptions  of  my  pretty  person.  The 
bird  was  flown,  however, — the  money  clean  gone, — and 
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when  there  was  no  hope  of  regaining  it,  what  did  the 
creditors  do  but  clap  my  gay  gentleman  into  Shrewsbury 
gaol :  where  I  wish  he  had  rotted,  for  my  part. 

*  But  no  such  luck  for  honest  Peter  Brock,  or  Captain 
Wood,  as  he  was  in  those  days.  One  blessed  Monday  I 
went  to  wait  on  Mr.  Secretary,  and  he  squeezed  my 
hand  and  whispered  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  Major  of  a 
regiment  in  Virginia — the  very  thing  :  for  you  see,  my 
dear,  I  didn't  care  about  joining  my  Lord  Duke  in 
Flanders ;  being  pretty  well  known  to  the  army  there. 
The  Secretary  squeezed  my  hand  (it  had  a  fifty-pound 
bill  in  it)  and  wished  me  joy  and  called  me  Major,  and 
bowed  me  out  of  his  closet  into  the  ante-room  ;  and,  as 
gay  as  may  be,  I  went  ofF  to  the  "  Tilt-yard  Coffee- 
house" in  Whitehall,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
gentlemen  of  our  profession,  where  I  bragged  not  a  little 
of  my  good  luck. 

'Amongst  the  company  were  several  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  amongst  them  a  gentleman  I  did  not  much 
care  to  see,  look  you  !  I  saw  a  uniform  that  I  knew — 
red  and  yellow  facings — Cutts's,  my  dear ;  and  the 
wearer  of  this  was  no  other  than  his  Excellency 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian,  whom  we  all  know  of ! 

*  He  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  right  into  my  eye 
(t'other  one  was  patched,  you  know) ;  and  after  standing 
stock-still  with  his  mouth  open,  gave  a  step  back,  and 
then  a  step  forward,  and  then  screeched  out,  "  It's 
Brock  ! " 

' "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  I ;  "  did  you  speak  to 
me  : 

*"  I'll  swear  it's  Brock,"  cries  Gal,  as  soon  as  he  hears 
my  voice,  and  laid  hold  of  my  cufF  (a  pretty  bit  of 
Mechlin  as  ever  you  saw,  by  the  way). 

'"Sirrah  !"  says  I,  drawing  it  back,  and  giving  my 
Lord  a  little  touch  of  the  fist  (just  at  the  last  button  of 
the  waistcoat,  my  dear, — a  rare  place  if  you  wish  to 
prevent   a  man  from  speaking  too  much  :  it   sent  him 
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reeling  to  the  other  end  of  the  room).  "  Ruffian  ! " 
says  I.  "Dog!"  says  I.  "Insolent  puppy  and  cox- 
comb !  what  do  you  mean  by  laying  your  hand  on 
me?" 

*•'  Faith,  Major,  you  giv  him  his  billyfiil"  roared  out 
a  long  Irish  unattached  ensign,  that  I  had  treated  with 
many  a  glass  of  Nantz  at  the  tavern.  And  so,  indeed,  I 
had  ;  for  the  wretch  could  not  speak  for  some  minutes, 
and  all  the  officers  stood  laughing  at  him,  as  he  writhed 
and  wriggled  hideously. 

* "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  monstrous  scandal,*'  says  one 
officer.  "  Men  of  rank  and  honour  at  fists  like  a  parcel 
of  carters  ! " 

' "  Men  of  honour  ! "  says  the  Count,  who  had  fetched 
up  his  breath  by  this  time.  (I  made  for  the  door,  but 
Macshane  held  me  and  said,  "  Major,  you  are  not  going 
to  shirk  him,  sure  ? "  Whereupon  I  gripped  his  hand 
and  vowed  I  would  have  the  dog's  life.) 

*"Men  of  honour!"  says  the  Count.  "I  tell  you 
the  man  is  a  deserter,  a  thief,  and  a  swindler  !  He  was 
my  corporal,  and  ran  away  with  a  thou " 

* "  Dog,  you  lie  ! "  I  roared  out,  and  made  another 
cut  at  him  with  my  cane ;  but  the  gentlemen  rushed 
between  us. 

*"0  bluthanowns  I "  says  honest  Macshane,  "the 
lying  scounthrel  this  fellow  is  !  Gentlemen,  I  swear 
be  me  honour  that  Captain  Wood  was  wounded  at 
Barcelona  ;  and  that  I  saw  him  there  :  and  that  he  and 
I  ran  away  together  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  bad 
luck  to  us." 

*  You  see,  my  dear,  that  these  Irish  have  the  strongest 
imaginations  in  the  world ;  and  that  I  had  actually 
persuaded  poor  Mac  that  he  and  I  were  friends  in  Spain. 
Everybody  knew  Mac,  who  was  a  character  in  his  way, 
and  believed  him. 

*" Strike  a  gentleman!"  says  I.  "I'll  have  your 
blood,  I  will." 
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*  "This  instant,"  says  the  Count,  who  was  boiling  with 
fury  ;  "and  where  you  like." 

' "  Montague  House,"  says  I.  '*  Good,"  says  he.  And 
off  we  went.  In  good  time  too,  for  the  constables  came 
in  at  the  thought  of  such  a  disturbance  and  wanted  to 
take  us  in  charge. 

'  But  the  gentlemen  present,  being  military  men, 
would  not  hear  of  this.  Out  came  Mac's  rapier,  and 
that  of  half-a-dozen  others  ;  and  the  constables  were  then 
told  to  do  their  duty  if  they  liked,  or  to  take  a  crown- 
piece,  and  leave  us  to  ourselves.  Off  they  went ;  and 
presently,  in  a  couple  of  coaches,  the  Count  and  his 
friends,  I  and  mine,  drove  off  to  the  fields  behind 
Montague  House.  Oh  that  vile  cofFee-house  !  why  did 
I  enter  it  ? 

*  We  came  to  the  ground.  Honest  Macshane  was  my 
second,  and  much  disappointed  because  the  second  on  the 
other  side  would  not  make  a  fight  of  it,  and  exchange  a 
few  passes  with  him  :  but  he  was  an  old  major,  a  cool  old 
hand,  as  brave  as  steel,  and  no  fool.  Well,  the  swords 
are  measured,  Galgenstein  strips  ofF  his  doublet,  and  I 
my  handsome  cut-velvet,  in  like  fashion.  Galgenstein 
flings  off  his  hat,  and  I  handed  mine  over — the  lace  on  it 
cost  me  twenty  pounds.  I  longed  to  be  at  him,  for — 
curse  him  ! — I  hate  him,  and  know  that  he  has  no  chance 
with  me  at  sword's-play. 

'"You'll  not  fight  in  that  periwig,  sure?"  says 
Macshane.     "  Of  course  not,"   says  I,  and  took  it  off. 

'  May  all  barbers  be  roasted  in  flames ;  may  all  peri- 
wigs, bobwigs,  scratchwigs,  and  Ramillies  cocks  , frizzle 
in  purgatory  from  this  day  forth  to  the  end  of  time  ! 
Mine  was  the  ruin  of  me  :  what  might  I  not  have  been 
now  but  for  that  wig  ! 

*  I  gave  it  over  to  Ensign  Macshane,  and  with  it  went 
what  I  had  quite  forgotten,  the  large  patch  which  I  wore 
over  one  eye,  which  popped  out  fierce,  staring,  and  lively 
as  was  ever  any  eye  in  the  world. 
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*"Comc  on!"  says  I,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my 
Count ;  but  he  sprang  back  (the  dog  was  as  active  as  a 
hare,  and  knew,  from  old  times,  that  I  was  his  master 
with  the  small-sword),  and  his  second,  wondering,  struck 
up  my  blade. 

*  "I  will  not  fight  that  man,"  says  he,  looking  mighty 
pale.  "  I  swear  upon  my  honour  that  his  name  is  Peter 
Brock  :  he  was  for  two  years  my  corporal,  and  deserted, 
running  away  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  my  moneys. 
Look  at  the  fellow  1  What  is  the  matter  with  his  eye  ? 
why  did  he  wear  a  patch  over  it  ?  But  stop  !  "  says  he. 
"  I  have  more  proof.  Hand  me  my  pocket-book."  And 
from  it,  sure  enough,  he  produced  the  infernal  proclama- 
tion announcing  my  desertion  !  "  See  if  the  fellow  has 
a  scar  across  his  left  ear"  (and  I  can't  say,  my  dear,  but 
what  I  have :  it  was  done  by  a  cursed  Dutchman  at  the 
Boyne).  "Tell  me  if  he  has  not  got  C.R.  in  blue  upon 
his  right  arm  "  (and  there  it  is  sure  enough).  "  Yonder 
swaggering  Irishman  may  be  his  accomplice  for  what  I 
know  ;  but  I  will  have  no  dealings  with  Mr.  Brock,  save 
with  a  constable  for  a  second." 

* "  This  is  an  odd  story,  Captain  Wood,"  said  the  old 
Major  who  acted  for  the  Count. 

'"A  scounthrelly  falsehood  regarding  me  and  my 
friend  !  "  shouted  out  Mr.  Macshane  ;  "and  the  Count 
shall  answer  for  it." 

* "  Stop,  stop  !  "  says  the  Major.  "  Captain  Wood  is 
too  gallant  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  not  to  satisfy  the 
Count ;  and  will  show  us  that  he  has  no  such  mark  on 
his  arm  as  only  private  soldiers  put  there." 

***  Captain  Wood,"  says  I,  **will  do  no  such  thing, 
Major.  I'll  fight  that  scoundrel  Galgenstein,  or  you,  or 
any  of  you,  like  a  man  of  honour  ;  but  I  won't  submit  to 
be  searched  like  a  thief !  " 

*  "  No,  in  coorse,"  said  Macshane. 

' "  I  must  take  my  man  off  the  ground,"  says  the 
Major. 
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'"Well,  take  him,  sir,"  says  I,  in  a  rage  ;  "and  just 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  that  he's  a  coward 
and  a  liar  ;  and  that  my  lodgings  are  in  Piccadilly,  where, 
if  ever  he  finds  courage  to  meet  me,  he  may  hear  of  me  ! ' 

'"Faugh  !  I  shpit  on  ye  all,"  cries  my  gallant  ally 
Macshane.  And  sure  enough  he  kept  his  word,  or  all 
but — suiting  the  action  to  it  at  any  rate. 

*  And  so  we  gathered  up  our  clothes,  and  went  back  in 
our  separate  coaches,  and  no  blood  spilt. 

' "  And  is  it  thrue  now,"  said  Mr.  Macshane,  when 
we  were  alone — "  is  it  thrue  now,  all  these  divvies  have 
been  saying  ?" 

* "  Ensign,"  says  I,  "  you're  a  man  of  the  world  !  " 

'"'Deed  and  I  am,  and  insign  these  twenty-two 
years." 

'  "  Perhaps  you'd  like  a  few  pieces  ?  "  says  I. 

* "  Faith  and  I  should  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  secred 
thrut,  I've  not  tasted  mate  these  four  days." 

'"  Well  then,  Ensign,  it  is  true,"  says  I ;  "and  as  for 
meat,  you  shall  have  some  at  the  first  cook-shop."  I 
bade  the  coach  stop  until  he  bought  a  plateful,  which  he 
ate  in  the  carriage,  for  my  time  was  precious.  I  just 
told  him  the  whole  story  :  at  which  he  laughed,  and 
swore  that  it  was  the  best  piece  of  generalship  he  ever 
heard  on.  When  his  belly  was  full,  I  took  out  a  couple 
of  guineas  and  gave  them  to  him.  Mr.  Macshane  began 
to  cry  at  this,  and  kissed  me,  and  swore  he  never  would 
desert  me  :  as  indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  he  will  ; 
for  we  have  been  the  best  of  friends  ever  since,  and  he's 
the  only  man  I  ever  could  trust,  I  think. 

'  I  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  had  a 
scent  of  some  mischief  in  the  wind  ;  so  stopped  the 
coach  a  little  before  I  got  home,  and,  turning  into  a 
a  tavern,  begged  Macshane  to  go  before  me  to  my 
lodging,  and  see  if  the  coast  was  clear  :  which,  he  did  ; 
and  came  back  to  me  as  pale  as  death,  saying  that  the 
house  was  full  of  constables.     The  cursed  quarrel  at  the 
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Tilt-yard  had,  I  suppose,  set  the  beaks  upon  me  ;  and  a 
pretty  sweep  they  made  of  it.  Ah,  my  dear  !  five 
hundred  pounds  in  money,  five  suits  of  laced  clothes, 
three  periwigs,  besides  laced  shirts,  swords,  canes,  and 
snuff-boxes  ;  and  all  to  go  back  to  that  scoundrel  Count. 

*  It  was  all  over  with  me,  I  saw — no  more  being  a 
gentleman  for  me  ;  and  if  I  remained  to  be  caught, 
only  a  choice  between  Tyburn  and  a  file  of  grenadiers. 
My  love,  under  such  circumstances,  a  gentleman  can't 
be  particular,  and  must  be  prompt ;  the  livery-stable  was 
hard  by  where  I  used  to  hire  my  coach  to  go  to  Court, 
— ha  !  ha  ! — and  was  known  as  a  man  of  substance. 
Thither  I  went  immediately.  "  Mr.  Warmmash,"  says 
I,  '*  my  gallant  friend  here  and  I  have  a  mind  for  a  ride 
and  a  supper  at  Twickenham,  so  you  must  lend  us  a  pair 
of  your  best  horses."  Which  he  did  in  a  twinkling,  and 
off  we  rode. 

'  We  did  not  go  into  the  Park,  but  turned  off  and 
cantered  smartly  up  towards  Kilburn  ;  and,  when  we 
got  into  the  country,  galloped  as  if  the  devil  were  at 
our  heels.  Bless  you,  my  love,  it  was  all  done  in  a 
minute  :  and  the  Ensign  and  I  found  ourselves  regular 
knights  of  the  road,  before  we  knew  where  we  were 
almost.  Only  think  of  our  finding  you  and  your  new 
husband  at  the  "Three  Rooks"!  There's  not  a 
greater  fence  than  the  landlady  in  all  the  country.  It 
was  she  that  put  us  on  seizing  your  husband,  and 
introduced  us  to  the  other  two  gentlemen,  whose  names 
I  don't  know  any  more  than  the  dead.* 

*  And  what  became  of  the  horses  ?  *  said  Mrs. 
Catherine  to  Mr.  Brock,  when  his  tale  was  finished. 

*  Rips,  madam,'  said  he  ;  *  mere  rips.  We  sold  them 
at  Stourbridge  fair,  and  got  but  thirteen  guineas  for  the 
two.* 

*  And — and — the  Count,  Max  ;  where  is  he.  Brock  ?  * 
sighed  she. 
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'  Whew  ! '  whistled  Mr.  Brock.  '  What,  hankering 
after  him  still  ?  My  dear,  he  is  off  to  Flanders  with  his 
regiment ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt,  there  have  been 
twenty  Countesses  of  Galgenstein  since  your  time.* 

'I  don't  believe  any  such  thing,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
Catherine,  starting  up  very  angrily. 

*  If  you  did,  I  suppose  you'd  laudanum  him  ;  wouldn't 
you  ? ' 

*  Leave  the  room,  fellow,'  said  the  lady.  But  she 
recollected  herself  speedily  again  ;  and,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  very  wretched  at  Brock,  at  the 
ceiling,  at  the  floor,  at  her  husband  (from  whom  she 
violently  turned  away  her  head),  she  began  to  cry 
piteously  :  to  which  tears  the  Corporal  set  up  a  gentle 
accompaniment  of  whistling,  as  they  trickled  one  after 
another  down  her  nose. 

I  don't  think  they  were  tears  of  repentance  ;  but  of 
regret  for  the  time  when  she  had  her  first  love,  and  her 
fine  clothes,  and  her  white  hat  and  blue  feather.  Of  the 
two,  the  Corporal's  whistle  was  much  more  innocent 
than  the  girl's  sobbing  :  he  was  a  rogue  ;  but  a  good- 
natured  old  fellow  when  his  humour  was  not  crossed. 
Surely  our  novel-writers  make  a  great  mistake  in 
divesting  their  rascals  of  all  gentle  human  qualities  : 
they  have  such — and  the  only  sad  point  to  think  of  is, 
in  all  private  concerns  of  life,  abstract  feelings,  and 
dealings  with  friends,  and  so  on,  how  dreadfully  like  a 
rascal  is  to  an  honest  man.  The  man  who  murdered 
the  Italian  boy,  set  him  first  to  play  with  his  children 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  doubtless  deplored  his  loss. 


If  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  follow  history  in  all 
respects,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  left  out  the 
last  adventure  of  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her  husband,  at  the 
inn  at  Worcester,  altogether  ;  for,  in  truth,  very  little 
came  of  it,  and  it  is  not  very  romantic  or  striking.  But 
wc  are  bound  to  stick  closely,  above  all,  by  the  truth 
— the  truth,  though  it  be  not  particularly  pleasant  to 
read  of  or  to  tell.  As  anybody  may  read  in  the 
*  Newgate  Calendar,'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  taken 
at  an  inn  at  Worcester;  were  confined  there;  were 
swindled  by  persons  who  pretended  to  impress  the 
bridegroom  for  military  service.  What  is  one  to  do  after 
that  ?  Had  we  been  writing  novels  instead  of  authentic 
histories,  we  might  have  carried  them  anywhere  else  we 
chose :  and  we  had  a  great  mind  to  make  Hayes 
philosophising  with  Bolingbroke,  like  a  certain 
Devereux  ;  and  Mrs.  Catherine  maitresse  en  titre  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Pope,  Doctor  Sacheverel,  Sir  John  Reade  the 
oculist,  Dean  Swift,  or  Marshal  Tallard  ;  as  the  very 
commonest  romancer  would  under  such  circumstances. 
But  alas  and  alas  !  truth  must  be  spoken,  whatever  else 
is  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  excellent  '  Newgate  Calendar,* 
which  contains  the  biographies  and  thanatographies  of 
Hayes  and  his  wife,  docs  not  say  a  word  of  their  connec- 
tions with  any  of  the  leading  literary  or  military  heroes  of 
the  time  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne.  The  *  Calendar ' 
says,  in  so  many  words,  that  Hayes  was  obliged  to  send 
to  his  father  in  Warwickshire  for  money  to  get  him  out 
of  the  scrape,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  came  down  to 
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his  aid.  By  this  truth  must  we  stick  ;  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  most  brilliant  episode, — no,  not  for  a  bribe  of 
twenty  extra  guineas  per  sheet,  would  we  depart  from  it. 

Mr.  Brock's  account  of  his  adventure  in  London  has 
given  the  reader  some  short  notice  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Macshane.  Neither  the  wits  nor  the  principles  of  that 
worthy  Ensign  were  particularly  firm  :  for  drink, 
poverty,  and  a  crack  on  the  skull  at  the  battle  of 
Steenkirk  had  served  to  injure  the  former ;  and  the 
Ensign  was  not  in  his  best  days  possessed  of  any  share  of 
the  latter.  He  had  really,  at  one  period,  held  such  a 
rank  in  the  army,  but  pawned  his  half-pay  for  drink  and 
play  :  and  for  many  years  past  had  lived,  one  of  the 
hundred  thousand  miracles  of  our  city,  upon  nothing 
that  anybody  knew  of,  or  of  which  he  himself  could 
give  any  account.  Who  has  not  a  catalogue  of  these 
men  in  his  list  ?  who  can  tell  whence  comes  the  occa- 
sional clean  shirt,  who  supplies  the  continual  means  of 
drunkenness,  who  wards  off  the  daily  -  impending 
starvation  ?  Their  life  is  a  wonder  from  day  to  day  : 
their  breakfast  a  wonder  ;  their  dinner  a  miracle  ;  their 
bed  an  interposition  of  Providence.  If  you  and  I,  my 
dear  sir,  want  a  shilling  to-morrow,  who  will  give  it  us  ? 
Will  our  butchers  give  us  mutton-chops  ?  will  our 
laundresses  clothe  us  in  clean  linen  ? — not  a  bone  or  a  rag. 
Standing  as  we  do  (may  it  be  ever  so)  somewhat 
removed  from  want,*  is  there  one  of  us  who  does  not 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  descending  into  the  lists  to 
combat  with  it,  and  expect  anything  but  to  be  utterly 
crushed  in  the  encounter  ? 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  sir.  It  takes  much  more  than 
you  think  of  to  starve  a  man.  Starvation  is  very  little 
when  you  are  used  to  it.  Some  people  I  know  even,  who 
live  on  it  quite  comfortably,  and  make  their  daily  bread 
by  it.     It  had  been  our  friend  Macshane's  sole  profession 

*  The  author,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  his  lodgings  and  food  provided 
for  him  by  the  government  of  hit  country. 
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for  many  years;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  draw  from  it  such 
a  livelihood  as  was  sufficient,  and  perhaps  too  good,  for 
him.  He  managed  to  dine  upon  it  a  certain  or  rather 
uncertain  number  of  days  in  the  week,  to  sleep  some- 
where, and  to  get  drunk  at  least  three  hundred  times  a 
year.  He  was  known  to  one  or  two  noblemen  who 
occasionally  helped  him  with  a  few  pieces,  and  whom 
he  helped  in  turn — never  mind  how.  He  had  other 
acquaintances  whom  he  pestered  undauntedly  ;  and  from 
whom  he  occasionally  extracted  a  dinner,  or  a  crown,  or 
mayhap,  by  mistake,  a  gold-headed  cane,  which  found  its 
way  to  the  pawnbroker's.  When  flush  of  cash  he 
would  appear  at  the  cofFee-house ;  when  low  in  funds 
the  deuce  knows  into  what  mystic  caves  and  dens  he 
slunk  for  food  and  lodging.  He  was  perfectly  ready  with 
his  sword,  and  when  sober,  or  better  still,  a  very  little 
tipsy,  was  a  complete  master  of  it ;  in  the  art  of  boast- 
ing and  lying  he  had  hardly  any  equals  ;  in  shoes  he 
stood  six  feet  five  inches ;  and  here  is  his  complete 
iignalement.  It  was  a  fact  that  he  had  been  in  Spain  as  a 
volunteer,  where  he  had  shown  some  gallantry,  had  had 
a  brain-fever,  and  was  sent  home  to  starve  as  before. 

Mr.  Macshane  had,  however,  like  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
Corsair,  one  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  crimes, — 
he  was  faithful  to  his  employer  for  the  time  being  :  and 
a  story  is  told  of  him,  which  may  or  may  not  be  to  his 
credit,  viz.  that  being  hired  on  one  occasion  by  a  certain 
lord  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  a  roturier  who  had 
crossed  his  lordship  in  his  amours,  he,  Macshane,  did 
actually  refuse  from  the  person  to  be  belaboured,  and  who 
entreated  his  forbearance,  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
the  nobleman  gave  him  for  the  beating ;  which  he 
performed  punctually,  as  bound  in  honour  and  friendship. 
This  tale  would  the  Ensign  himself  relate,  with  much 
self-satisfaction ;  and  when,  after  the  sudden  flight  from 
London,  he  and  Brock  took  to  their  roving  occupation, 
he  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  latter  as  his  commanding 
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officer,  called  him  always  Major,  and,  bating  blunders 
and  drunkenness,  was  perfectly  true  to  his  leader.  He 
had  a  notion — and,  indeed,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  a 
wrong  one — that  his  profession  was  now,  as  before, 
strictly  military,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  honour. 
Robbing  he  called  plundering  the  enemy  ;  and  hanging 
was,  in  his  idea,  a  dastardly  and  cruel  advantage  that  the 
latter  took,  and  that  called  for  the  sternest  reprisals. 

The  other  gentlemen  concerned  were  strangers  to  Mr. 
Brock,  who  felt  little  inclined  to  trust  either  of  them 
upon  such  a  message,  or  with  such  a  large  sum  to  bring 
back.  They  had,  strange  to  say,  a  similar  mistrust  on 
their  side  ;  but  Mr.  Brock  lugged  out  five  guineas, 
which  he  placed  in  the  landlady's  hand  as  security  for  his 
comrade's  return;  and  Ensign  Macshane,  being  mounted 
on  poor  Hayes's  own  horse,  set  oflF  to  visit  the  parents  of 
that  unhappy  young  man.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to 
behold  our  thieves'  ambassador,  in  a  faded  sky-blue  suit 
with  orange  facings,  in  a  pair  of  huge  jack-boots  uncon- 
scious of  blacking,  with  a  mighty  basket-hiked  sword  by 
his  side,  and  a  little  shabby  beaver  cocked  over  a  large 
tow-periwig,  ride  out  from  the  inn  of  the  '  Three 
Rooks'  on  his  mission  to  Hayes's  paternal  village. 

It  was  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Worcester  ;  but 
Mr.  Macshane  performed  the  distance  in  safety,  and  in 
sobriety  moreover  (for  such  had  been  his  instructions), 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  house  of  old 
Hayes :  towards  which,  indeed,  John's  horse  trotted 
incontinently.  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  was  knitting  at  the 
house-door,  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  the  well-known  grey  gelding,  and  of  the  stranger 
mounted  upon  it. 

Flinging  himself  off  the  steed  with  much  agility,  Mr. 
Macshane,  as  soon  as  his  feet  reached  the  ground, 
brought  them  rapidly  together,  in  order  to  make  a 
profound  and  elegant  bow  to  Mrs.  Hayes ;  and  slapping 
his    greasy    beaver   against    his   heart,   and    poking    his 
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periwig  almost  into  the  nose  of  the  old  lady,  demanded 
whether  he  had  the  *  shooprame  honour  of  adthressing 
Misthriss  Hees  ?' 

Having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  then 
proceeded  to  ask  whether  there  was  a  blackguard  boy  in 
the  house  who  would  take  '  the  horse  to  the  steeble ;  * 
whether  *  he  could  have  a  dthrink  of  small-beer  or 
butthermilk,  being,  faith,  uncommon  dthry ; '  and 
whether,  finally,  *  he  could  be  feevored  with  a  few 
minutes'  private  conversation  with  her  and  Mr.  Hees,  on 
a  matther  of  consitherable  impartance.'  All  these  pre- 
liminaries were  to  be  complied  with  before  Mr.  Macshane 
would  enter  at  all  into  the  subject  of  his  visit.  The 
horse  and  man  were  cared  for  ;  Mr.  Hayes  was  called 
in  ;  and  not  a  little  anxious  did  Mrs.  Hayes  grow  in  the 
meanwhile,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  her  darling  son. 
*  Where  is  he  ?  How  is  he  ?  Is  he  dead  ? '  said  the  old 
lady.     *  Oh  yes,  I'm  sure  he's  dead  I ' 

*  Indeed,  madam,  and  you're  misteeken  intirely  :  the 
young  man  is  perfectly  well  in  health.' 

*  Oh,  praised  be  Heaven  I ' 

'  But  mighty  cast  down  in  speerits.  To  misfortunes, 
madam,  look  you,  the  best  of  us  are  subject  ;  and  a 
trifling  one  has  fell   upon  your  son.' 

And  herewith  Mr.  Macshane  produced  a  letter  in  the 
hand-writing  of  young  Hayes,  of  which  we  have  had  the 
good  luck  to  procure  a  copy.     It  ran  thus  : — 

*  Honored  Father  and  Mother. — The  bearer  of  this  is  a 
kind  gentleman,  who  has  left  me  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Yesterday,  at  this  townc,  I  fell  in  with  some  gentlemen  of  the 
quecnc's  servas  ;  after  drinking  with  whom,  I  accepted  Her 
Majesty's  mony  to  enliste.  Repenting  thereof,  I  did 
endeavour  to  escape ;  and,  in  so  doing,  had  the  misfortune 
to  strike  my  superior  officer,  whereby  I  made  myself  liable  to 
Death,  according  to  the  rules  of  warr.  If,  however,  I  pay 
twenty  ginnys,  all  will  be  wel.     You  must  give  the  same  to 
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the    barer,  els    I    shall    be   shott   without   fail   on  Tewsday 
morning.     And  so  no  more  from  your  loving  son, 

'  John  Hayes. 

*  From  my  priosn  at  Bristol,  this 

unhappy  Monday,' 

When  Mrs.  Hayes  read  this  pathetic  missive,  its 
success  with  her  was  complete,  and  she  was  for  going 
immediately  to  the  cupboard,  and  producing  the  money 
necessary  for  her  darling  son's  release.  But  the  carpenter 
Hayes  was  much  more  suspicious.  *  I  don't  know  you, 
sir  ? '  said  he  to  the  ambassador. 

'  Do  you  doubt  my  honour,  sir  ? '  said  the  Ensign, 
very  fiercely. 

*  Why,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Hayes,  *  I  know  little  about 
it  one  way  or  other,  but  shall  take  it  for  granted,  if  you 
will  explain  a  little  more  of  this  business.' 

*  I  sildom  condescind  to  explean,'  said  Mr.  Macshane, 
*  for  it's  not  the  custom  in  my  rank  j  but  I'll  explean 
anything  in  reason.' 

'  Pray,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  regiment  my  son 
is  enlisted  ? ' 

*  In  coorse.  In  Colonel  Wood's  fut,  my  dear  :  and 
a  gallant  corps  it  is  as  any  in  the  army.' 

*  And  you  left  him  ? ' 

'  On  me  soul,  only  three  hours  ago,  having  rid  like  a 
horse-jockey  ever  since ;  as  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity,  curse  me,  every  man  should.' 

As  Hayes's  house  was  seventy  miles  from  Bristol,  the 
old  gentleman  thought  this  was  marvellous  quick  riding, 
and  so  cut  the  conversation  short.  '  You  have  said 
quite  enough,  sir,'  said  he, '  to  show  me  there  is  some 
roguery  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  whole  story  is  false 
from  beginning  to  end.' 

At  this  abrupt  charge  the  Ensign  looked  somewhat 
puzzled,  and  then  spoke  with  much  gravity.  '  Roguery,' 
said  he,  *  Misthur  Hees,  is  a  sthrong  term  ;  and  which, 
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in  consideration  of  my  friendship  for  your  fomily,  I  shall 
pass  over.  You  doubt  your  son's  honour,  as  there  wrote 
by  him  in  black  and  white  ?  * 

*  You  have  forced  him  to  write,'  said  Mr.  Hayes. 
*The  sly  old  divvle's  right,'  muttered  Mr.  Macshane, 

aside.  '  Well,  sir,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  has 
been  forced  to  write  it.  The  story  about  the  enlist- 
ment is  a  pretty  fib,  if  you  will,  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  what  then,  my  dear  ?  Do  you  think  your  son's 
any  better  ofF  for  that  ? ' 

*  Oh,  where  is  he  ? '  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes,  plumping 
down  on  her  knees.  '  We  will  give  him  the  money, 
won't  we,  John  ? ' 

*  I  know  you  will,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  where  he 
is.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  are  at  war  with  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  no  more  care  about  cutting  a  man's  throat 
than  they  do  a  chicken's.  He  is  a  prisoner,  madam,  of 
our  sword  and  spear.  If  you  choose  to  ransom  him, 
well  and  good  ;  if  not,  peace  be  with  him  !  for  never 
more  shall  you  see  him.' 

'  And  how  do  I  know  you  won't  come  back 
to-morrow  for  more  money  ? '  asked  Mr.  Hayes. 

*  Sir,  you  have  my  honour  ;  and  I'd  as  Heve  break  my 
neck     as    my    word,'    said     Mr.     Macshane     gravely. 

*  Twenty  guineas  is  the  bargain.  Take  ten  minutes  to 
talk  of  it — take  it  then,  or  leave  it ;  it's  all  the  same  to 
me,  my  dear,'  And  it  must  be  said  of  our  friend  the 
Ensign,  that  he  meant  every  word  he  said,  and  that  he 
considered  the  embassy  on  which  he  had  come  as 
perfectly  honourable  and  regular. 

*  And  pray,  what  prevents  us,'  said  Mr.  Hayes,  start- 
ing up  in  a  rage,  *  from  taking  hold  of  you,  as  a  surety 
for  him  ?  * 

*  You  wouldn't  fire  on  a  flag  of  truce,  would  ye,  you 
dishonourable   ould   civilian  ?  *   replied   Mr.    Macshane. 

*  Besides,'  says  he,  *  there's  more  reasons  to  prevent  you  : 
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the  first  is  this,'  pointing  to  his  sword ;  '  here  are  two 
more' — and  these  were  pistols;  'and  the  last  and  the 
best  of  all  is,  that  you  might  hang  me  and  dthraw  me 
and  quarther  me,  and  yet  never  see  so  much  as  the  tip  of 
your  son's  nose  again.  Look  you,  sir,  we  run  mighty 
risks  in  our  profession — it's  not  all  play,  I  can  tell  you. 
We're  obliged  to  be  punctual,  too,  or  it's  all  up  with 
the  thrade.  If  I  promise  that  your  son  will  die  as  sure 
as  fate  to-morrow  morning,  unless  I  return  home  safe, 
our  people  must  keep  my  promise  ;  or  else  what  chance 
is  there  for  me  ?  You  would  be  down  upon  me  in  a 
moment  with  a  posse  of  constables,  and  have  me  swing- 
ing before  Warwick  gaol.  Pooh,  my  dear  !  you  never 
would  sacrifice  a  darling  boy  like  John  Hayes,  let  alone 
his  lady,  for  the  sake  of  my  long  carcass.  One  or  two 
of  our  gentlemen  have  been  taken  that  way  already, 
because  parents  and  guardians  would  not  believe  them.' 

'  And  what  became  of  the  poor  children  P '  said  Mrs. 
Hayes,  who  began  to  perceive  the  gist  of  the  argument, 
and  to  grow  dreadfully  frightened. 

'  Don't  let's  talk  of  them,  ma'am  :  humanity 
shudthers  at  the  thought  ! '  And  herewith  Mr. 
Macshane  drew  his  finger  across  his  throat  in  such  a 
dreadful  way  as  to  make  the  two  parents  tremble.  *  It's 
the  way  of  war,  madam,  look  you.  The  service  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong  to  is  not  paid  by  the  Queen ;  and 
so  we're  obliged  to  make  our  prisoners  pay,  according 
to  established  military  practice.' 

No  lawyer  could  have  argued  his  case  better  than  Mr. 
Macshane  so  far  ;  and  he  completely  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  of  the  necessity  of  ransom- 
ing their  son.  Promising  that  the  young  man  should 
be  restored  to  them  next  morning,  along  with  his 
beautiful  lady,  he  courteously  took  leave  of  the  old 
couple,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Worcester 
again.  The  elder  Hayes  wondered  who  the  lady  could 
be  of  whom  the  ambassador  had  spoken,  for  their  son's 
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elopement  was  altogether  unknown  to  them  ;  but  anger 
or  doubt  about  this  subject  was  overwhelmed  by  their 
fears  for  their  darling  John's  safety.  Away  rode  the 
gallant  Macshane  with  the  money  necessary  to  effect 
this ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned,  as  highly  to  his  credit, 
that  he  never  once  thought  of  appropriating  the  sum  to 
himself,  or  of  deserting  his  comrades  in  any  way. 

His  ride  from  Worcester  had  been  a  long  one.  He 
had  left  that  city  at  noon,  but  before  his  return  thither 
the  sun  had  gone  down  ;  and  the  landscape,  which  had 
been  dressed  like  a  prodigal,  in  purple  and  gold,  now 
appeared  like  a  Quaker,  in  dusky  grey  ;  and  the  trees  by 
the  road-side  grew  black  as  undertakers  or  physicians, 
and,  bending  their  solemn  heads  to  each  other,  whispered 
ominously  among  themselves  ;  and  the  mists  hung  on 
the  common  ;  and  the  cottage  lights  went  out  one  by 
one;  and  the  earth  and  heaven  grew  black,  but  for  some 
twinkling  useless  stars,  which  freckled  the  ebon  counten- 
ance of  the  latter  ;  and  the  air  grew  colder  ;  and  about 
two  o'clock  the  moon  appeared,  a  dismal  pale-faced  rake, 
walking  solitary  through  the  deserted  sky  ;  and  about 
four,  mayhap,  the  Dawn  (wretched  'prentice  boy  !) 
opened  in  the  east  the  shutters  of  the  Day  : — in  other 
words,  more  than  a  dozen  hours  had  passed.  Corporal 
Brock  had  been  relieved  by  Mr.  Redcap,  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eyed  gentleman  ;  Mrs.  John  Hayes, 
in  spite  of  her  sorrows  and  bashfulness,  had  followed  the 
example  of  her  husband,  and  fallen  asleep  by  his  side — 
slept  for  many  hours — and  awakened,  still  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Brock's  troop  ;  and  all  parties  began 
anxiously  to  expect  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  Mr. 
Macshane. 

That  officer,  who  had  performed  the  first  part  of  his 
journey  with  such  distinguished  prudence  and  success, 
found  the  night,  on  his  journey  homewards,  was  growing 
mighty  cold  and  dark  ;  and  as  he  was  thirsty  and  hungry, 
had  money  in  his  purse,  and  saw  no  cause  to  hurry,  he 
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determined  to  take  refuge  at  an  ale-house  for  the  night, 
and  to  make  for  Worcester  by  dawn  the  next  morning. 
He  accordingly  alighted  at  the  first  inn  on  his  road, 
consigned  his  horse  to  the  stable,  and,  entering  the 
kitchen,  called  for  the  best  liquor  in  the  house. 

A  small  company  was  assembled  at  the  inn,  among 
whom  Mr.  Macshane  took  his  place  with  a  great  deal  of 
dignity;  and,  having  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  felt  a  mighty  contempt  for  his  society,  and  soon 
let  them  know  the  contempt  he  felt  for  them.  After  a 
third  flagon  of  ale,  he  discovered  that  the  liquor  was  sour, 
and  emptied,  with  much  spluttering  and  grimaces,  the 
remainder  of  the  beer  into  the  fire.  This  process  so 
offended  the  parson  of  the  parish  (who  in  those  good  old 
times  did  not  disdain  to  take  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
chimney-nook),  that  he  left  his  corner,  looking  wrath- 
fully  at  the  offender ;  who  without  any  more  ado  instantly 
occupied  it.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  hear  the  jingling  of 
the  twenty  pieces  in  his  pocket,  the  oaths  which  he 
distributed  between  the  landlord,  the  guests,  and  the 
liquor — to  remark  the  sprawl  of  his  mighty  jack-boots, 
before  the  sweep  of  which  the  timid  guests  edged  farther 
and  farther  away  ;  and  the  languishing  leers  which  he 
cast  on  the  landlady,  as  with  wide-spread  arms  he 
attempted  to  seize  upon  her. 

When  the  ostler  had  done  his  duties  in  the  stable,  he 
entered  the  inn,  and  whispered  the  landlord  that  '  the 
stranger  was  riding  John  Hayes's  horse  : '  of  which  fact 
the  host  soon  convinced  himself,  and  did  not  fail  to  have 
some  suspicions  of  his  guest.  Had  he  not  thought  that 
times  were  unquiet,  horses  might  be  sold,  and  one  man's 
money  was  as  good  as  another's,  he  probably  would  have 
arrested  the  Ensign  immediately,  and  so  lost  all  the 
profit  of  the  score  which  the  latter  was  causing  every 
moment  to  be  enlarged. 

In  a  couple  of  hours,  with  that  happy  facility  which 
one  may  have  often  remarked  in  men  of  the  gallant 
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Ensign's  nation,  he  had  managed  to  disgust  every  one  of 
the  landlord's  other  guests,  and  scare  them  from  the 
kitchen.  Frightened  by  his  addresses,  the  landlady  too 
had  taken  flight ;  and  the  host  was  the  only  person  left 
in  the  apartment ;  who  there  stayed  for  interest's  sake 
merely,  and  listened  moodily  to  his  tipsy  guest's  conversa- 
tion. In  an  hour  more,  the  whole  house  was  awakened 
by  a  violent  noise  of  howling,  curses,  and  pots  clattering 
to  and  fro.  Forth  issued  Mrs.  Landlady  in  her  night- 
gear,  out  came  John  Ostler  with  his  pitchfork,  down- 
stairs tumbled  Mrs.  Cook  and  one  or  two  guests,  and 
found  the  landlord  and  Ensign  on  the  kitchen-floor — the 
wig  of  the  latter  lying,  much  singed  and  emitting  strange 
odours,  in  the  fireplace,  his  face  hideously  distorted,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  his  natural  hair  in  the  partial  occupa- 
tion of  the  landlord ;  who  had  drawn  it  and  the  head 
down  towards  him,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  pummelling  the  latter  more  at  his  ease.  In 
revenge,  the  landlord  was  undermost,  and  the  Ensign's 
arms  were  working  up  and  down  his  face  and  body  like 
the  flaps  of  a  paddle-wheel  :  the  man  of  war  had  clearly 
the  best  of  it. 

The  combatants  were  separated  as  soon  as  possible ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  excitement  of  the  fight  was  over, 
Ensign  Macshane  was  found  to  have  no  further  powers 
of  speech,  sense,  or  locomotion,  and  was  carried  by  his 
late  antagonist  to  bed.  His  sword  and  pistols,  which 
had  been  placed  at  his  side  at  the  commencement  of  the 
evening,  were  carefully  put  by,  and  his  pocket  visited. 
Twenty  guineas  in  gold,  a  large  knife — used,  probably, 
for  the  cutting  of  bread-and-cheese — some  crumbs  of 
those  delicacies  and  a  paper  of  tobacco  found  in  the 
breeches-pockets,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  sky-blue  coat 
the  leg  of  a  cold  fowl  and  half  of  a  raw  onion,  constituted 
his  whole  property. 

These  articles  were  not  very  suspicious ;  but  the 
beating  which  the  landlord  had  received  tended  greatly 
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to  confirm  his  own  and  his  wife's  doubts  about  their 
guest ;  and  it  was  determined  to  send  oflF  in  the  early 
morning  to  Mr.  Hayes,  informing  him  how  a  person  had 
lain  at  their  inn  who  had  ridden  thither  mounted  upon 
young  Hayes's  horse.  Off  set  John  Ostler  at  earliest 
dawn  ;  but  on  his  way  he  woke  up  Mr.  Justice's  clerk, 
and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Clerk 
consulted  with  the  village  baker,  who  was  always  up 
early ;  and  the  clerk,  the  baker,  the  butcher  with  his 
cleaver,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  going  to  work,  all 
adjourned  to  the  inn. 

Accordingly,  when  Ensign  Macshane  was  in  a 
truckle-bed,  plunged  in  that  deep  slumber  which  only 
innocence  and  drunkenness  enjoy  in  this  world,  and 
charming  the  ears  of  morn  by  the  regular  and  melodious 
music  of  his  nose,  a  vile  plot  was  laid  against  him ;  and 
when  about  seven  of  the  clock  he  woke,  he  found,  on 
sitting  up  in  his  bed,  three  gentlemen  on  each  side  of  it, 
armed,  and  looking  ominous.  One  held  a  constable's 
stafF,  and  albeit  unprovided  with  a  warrant,  would  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seizing  Mr.  Macshane, 
and  of  carrying  him  before  his  worship  at  the  hall. 

*  Taranouns,  man  ! '  said  the  Ensign,  springing  up  in 
bed,  and  abruptly  breaking  off  a  loud  sonorous  yawn, 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  business  of  the  day,  '  you 
won't  deteen  a  gentleman  who's  on  life  and  death  ?  I 
give  ye  my  word,  an  affair  of  honour.' 

*  How  came  you  by  that  there  horse  ? '  said  the 
baker. 

'  How  came  you  by  these  here  fifteen  guineas  ? '  said 
the  landlord,  in  whose  hands,  by  some  process,  five  of 
the  gold  pieces  had  disappeared. 

'  What  is  this  here  idolatrous  string  of  beads  ? '  said 
the  clerk. 

Mr.  Macshane,  the  fact  is,  was  a  Catholic,  but  did  not 
care  to  own  it :  for  in  those  days  his  religion  was  not 
popular.     '  Baids  ?     Holy   Mother  of  saints  !    give   mc 
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back  them  baids,'  said  Mr.  Macshane,  clasping  his  hands. 
*  They   were   blest,   I   tell   you,    by    His   Holiness   the 

Po psha  !    I  mane  they  belong  to  a  darling  little 

daughter  I  had  that's  in  heaven  now  :  and  as  for  the 
money  and  the  horse,  I  should  like  to  know  how  a 
gentleman  is  to  travel  in  this  counthry  without 
them.' 

*  Why,  you  see,  he  may  travel  in  the  country  to  git 
'em,'  here  shrewdly  remarked  the  constable;  'and  it's 
our  belief  that  neither  horse  nor  money  is  honestly  come 
by.  If  his  worship  is  satisfied,  why  so,  in  course,  shall 
we  be  ;  but  there  is  highwaymen  abroad,  look  you  ; 
and,  to  our  notion,  you  have  very  much  the  cut  of 
one.' 

Further  remonstrances  or  threats  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Macshane  were  useless.  Although  he  vowed  that  he  was 
first-cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty'sservice,and  the  dearest  friend  Lord  Marlborough 
had,  his  impudent  captors  would  not  believe  a  word  of 
his  statement  (which,  further,  was  garnished  with  a 
tremendous  number  of  oaths) ;  and  he  was,  about  eight 
o'clock,  carried  up  to  the  house  of  Squire  Ballance,  the 
neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace. 

When  the  worthy  magistrate  asked  the  crime  of 
which  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty,  the  captors  looked 
somewhat  puzzled  for  the  moment  ;  since,  in  truth,  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  the  Ensign  had  committed  any 
crime  at  all ;  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  simple 
silence,  and  thrown  upon  them  the  onus  of  proving  his 
misdemeanours.  Justice  Ballance  must  have  let  him  loose, 
and  soundly  rated  his  clerk  and  the  landlord  for  detain- 
ing an  honest  gentleman  on  so  frivolous  a  charge. 

But  this  caution  was  not  in  the  Ensign's  disposition  j 
and  though  his  accusers  produced  no  satisfactory  charge 
against  him,  his  own  words  were  quite  enough  to  show 
how  suspicious  his  character  was.  When  asked  his 
name,  he  gave  it  in  as  Captain  Geraldine,  on  his  way  to 
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Ireland,  by  Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.  He  swore  solemnly  that  his  friends,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Peterborough,  under  both  of 
whom  he  had  served,  should  hear  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated  ;  and  when  the  justice, — a  sly  old 
gentleman,  and  one  that  read  the  Gazettes^  asked  him  at 
what  battles  he  had  been  present,  the  gallant  Ensign 
pitched  on  a  couple  in  Spain  and  in  Flanders,  which  had 
been  fought  within  a  week  of  each  other,  and  vowed 
that  he  had  been  desperately  wounded  at  both ;  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  his  examination,  which  had  been 
taken  down  by  the  clerk,  he  had  been  made  to 
acknowledge  as  follows : — Captain  Geraldine,  six  feet 
four  inches  in  height ;  thin,  with  a  very  long  red  nose, 
and  red  hair ;  grey  eyes,  and  speaks  with  a  strong  Irish 
accent ;  is  the  first-cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
in  constant  communication  with  him  :  does  not  know 
whether  his  Grace  has  any  children ;  does  not  know 
whereabouts  he  lives  in  London  ;  cannot  say  what  sort 
of  a  looking  man  his  Grace  is  :  is  acquainted  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  served  in  the  dragoons  at  the 
battle  of  Ramillies ;  at  which  time  he  was  with  my  Lord 
Peterborough  before  Barcelona.  Borrowed  the  horse 
which  he  rides  from  a  friend  in  London,  three  weeks 
since.  Peter  Hobbs,  ostler,  swears  that  it  was  in  his 
master's  stable  four  days  ago,  and  is  the  property  of  John 
Hayes,  carpenter.  Cannot  account  for  the  fifteen 
guineas  found  on  him  by  the  landlord  ;  says  there  were 
twenty  ;  says  he  won  them  at  cards,  a  fortnight  since,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  says  he  is  riding  about  the  country  for  his 
amusement  :  afterwards  says  he  is  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  going  to  Bristol ;  declared  last  night,  in  the 
hearing  of  several  witnesses,  that  he  was  going  to  York  j 
says  he  is  a  man  of  independent  property,  and  has  large 
estates  in  Ireland,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  Has  no  shirt  or  stockings,  and 
the  coat  he  wears  is   marked  *S.S.'     In   his   boots   is 
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written  *  Thomas  Rodgers/  and  in  his  hat  is  the  name 
of  the  *  Rev.  Doctor  Snoffler.' 

Doctor  Snoffler  lived  at  Worcester,  and  had  lately 
advertised  in  the  Hue  and  Cry  a  number  of  articles  taken 
from  his  house.  Mr.  Macshane  said,  in  reply  to  this, 
that  his  hat  had  been  changed  at  the  inn,  and  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  oath  that  he  came  thither  in  a  gold- 
laced  one.  But  this  fact  was  disproved  by  the  oaths  of 
many  persons  who  had  seen  him  at  the  inn.  And  he 
was  about  to  be  imprisoned  for  the  thefts  which  he  had 
not  committed  (the  fact  about  the  hat  being,  that  he  had 
purchased  it  from  a  gentleman  at  the  *  Three  Rooks  ' 
for  two  pints  of  beer) — he  was  about  to  be  remanded, 
when,  behold,  Mrs.  Hayes  the  elder  made  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  to  her  it  was  that  the  Ensign  was  indebted  for 
his  freedom. 

Old  Hayes  had  gone  to  work  before  the  ostler  arrived  ; 
but  when  his  wife  heard  the  lad's  message,  she  instantly 
caused  her  pillion  to  be  placed  behind  the  saddle,  and 
mounting  the  grey  horse,  urged  the  stable-boy  to  gallop 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could  to  the  justice's  house. 

She  entered  panting  and  alarmed.  '  Oh,  what  is  your 
honour  going  to  do  to  this  honest  gentleman  ? '  said  she. 
*  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  him  go  !  His  time  is 
precious — he  has  important  business — business  of  life  and 
death.' 

*  I  tould  the  jidge  so,'  said  the  Ensign,  *  but  he  refused 
to  take  my  word — the  sacred  wurrd  of  honour  of  Captain 
Geraldinc.' 

Macshane  was  good  at  a  single  lie,  though  easily 
flustered  on  an  examination  ;  and  this  was  a  very 
creditable  stratagem  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Hayes  with  the 
name  that  he  bore. 

*  What  !  you  know  Captain  Geraldine?*  said  Mr. 
Ballance,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
carpenter's  wife. 

*  In  coorse  she  does.     Hasn't  she  known  me  these  tin 
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years?  Are  we  not  related?  Didn't  she  give  me  the 
very  horse  which  I  rode,  and,  to  make  belave,  tould  you 
I'd  bought  in  London  ? ' 

*Let  her  tell  her  own  story.  Are  you  related  to 
Captain  Geraldine,  Mrs.  Hayes  ? ' 

*  Yes — oh,  yes  ! ' 

'  A  very  elegant  connection  !  And  you  gave  him  the 
horse,  did  you,  of  your  own  free  will  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes  !  of  my  own  will — I  would  give  him  any- 
thing. Do,  do,  your  honour,  let  him  go  !  His  child  is 
dying,'  said  the  old  lady,  bursting  into  tears.  *  It  may 
be  dead  before  he  gets  to — before  he  gets  there.  Oh, 
your  honour,  your  honour,  pray,  pray,  don't  detain 
him!' 

The  justice  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  excessive 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  nor  did  the  father 
himself  appear  to  be  nearly  so  affected  by  his  child's  pro- 
bable fate  as  the  honest  woman  who  interested  herself  for 
him.  On  the  contrary,  when  she  made  this  passionate 
speech,  Captain  Geraldine  only  grinned,  and  said,  *  Niver 
mind,  my  dear.  If  his  honour  will  keep  an  honest  gentle- 
man for  doing  nothing,  why,  let  him — the  law  must  settle 
between  us ;  and  as  for  the  child,  poor  thing,  the  Lord 
deliver  it  !  ' 

At  this,  Mrs.  Hayes  fell  to  entreating  more  loudly  than 
ever  ;  and  as  there  was  really  no  charge  against  him,  Mr. 
Ballance  was  constrained  to  let  him  go. 

The  landlord  and  his  friends  were  making  off,  rather 
confused,  when  Ensign  Macshane  called  upon  the  former 
in  a  thundering  voice  to  stop,  and  refund  the  five  guineas 
which  he  had  stolen  from  him.  Again  the  host  swore 
there  were  but  fifteen  in  his  pocket.  But  when,  on  the 
Bible,  the  Ensign  solemnly  vowed  that  he  had  twenty, 
and  called  upon  Mrs.  Hayes  to  say  whether  yesterday, 
half-an-hour  before  he  entered  the  inn,  she  had  not  seen 
him  with  twenty  guineas,  and  that  lady  expressed 
herself  ready  to  swear  that  she  had,  Mr.  Landlord  looked 
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more  crestfallen  than  ever,  and  said  that  he  had  not 
counted  the  money  when  he  took  it ;  and  though  he 
did  in  his  soul  believe  that  there  were  only  fifteen 
guineas,  rather  than  be  suspected  of  a  shabby  action,  he 
would  pay  the  five  guineas  out  of  his  own  pocket  :  which 
he  did,  and  with  the  Ensign's,  or  rather  Mrs.  Hayes's, 
own  coin. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  justice's  house,  Mr. 
Macshane,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  could  not  help 
bestowing  an  embrace  upon  Mrs.  Hayes.  And  when 
she  implored  him  to  let  her  ride  behind  him  to  her 
darling  son,  he  yielded  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  oflF 
the  pair  set  on  John  Hayes's  grey. 

*  Who  has  Nosey  brought  with  him  now  ? '  said  Mr. 
Sicklop,  Brock's  one-eyed  confederate,  who,  about  three 
hours  after  the  above  adventure,  was  lolling  in  the  yard 
of  the  '  Three  Rooks.'  It  was  our  Ensign,  with  the 
mother  of  his  captive.  They  had  not  met  with  any 
accident  in  their  ride. 

*•  1  shall  now  have  the  shooprame  bliss,'  said  Mr. 
Macshane,  with  much  feeling,  as  he  lifted  Mrs.  Hayes 
from  the  saddle — *  the  shooprame  bliss  of  intwining  two 
harrts  that  are  mead  for  one  another.  Ours,  my  dear, 
is  a  dismal  profession  ;  but  ah  !  don't  moments  like  this 
make  aminds  for  years  of  pain  ?  This  way,  my  dear. 
Turn  to  your  right,  then  to  your  left — mind  the  stip — 
and  the  third  door  round  the  corner.' 

All  these  precautions  were  attended  to  ;  and  after 
giving  his  concerted  knock,  Mr.  Macshane  wasadmitted 
into  an  apartment,  which  he  entered  holding  his  gold 
pieces  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  lady  by  the  other. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  meeting  which  took  place 
between  mother  and  son.  The  old  lady  wept  copiously  ; 
the  young  man  was  really  glad  to  see  his  relative,  for  he 
deemed  that  his  troubles  were  over.  Mrs.  Cat  bit  her 
lips,  and  stood  aside,  looking  somewhat  foolish  ;    Mr. 
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Brock  counted  the  money ;  and  Mr.  Macshane  took  a 
large  dose  of  strong  waters,  as  a  pleasing  solace  for  his 
labours,  dangers,  and  fatigue. 

When  the  maternal  feelings  were  somewhat  calmed, 
the  old  lady  had  leisure  to  look  about  her,  and  really  felt 
a  kind  of  friendship  and  goodwill  for  the  company  of 
thieves  in  which  she  found  herself.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  they  had  conferred  an  actual  favour  on  her,  in 
robbing  her  of  twenty  guineas,  threatening  her  son's 
life,  and  finally  letting  him  go. 

'  Who  is  that  droll  old  gentleman  ?  '  said  she  ;  and 
being  told  that  it  was  Captain  Wood,  she  dropped  him  a 
curtsey,  and  said,  with  much  respect,  *  Captain,  your 
very  humble  servant ; '  which  compliment  Mr.  Brock 
acknowledged  by  a  gracious  smile  and  bow.  *  And 
who  is  this  pretty  young  lady  ? '  continued  Mrs.  Hayes. 

*  Why — hum — oh — mother,  you  must  give  her  your 
blessing.  She  is  Mrs.  John  Hayes.'  And  herewith  Mr. 
Hayes  brought  forward  his  interesting  lady,  to  introduce 
her  to  his  mamma. 

The  news  did  not  at  all  please  the  old  lady  ;  who 
received  Mrs.  Catherine's  embrace  with  a  very  sour  face 
indeed.  However,  the  mischief  was  done  ;  and  she  was 
too  glad  to  get  back  her  son  to  be,  on  such  an  occasion, 
very  angry  with  him.  So,  after  a  proper  rebuke,  she 
told  Mrs.  John  Hayes  that  though  she  never  approved 
of  her  son's  attachment,  and  thought  he  married  below 
his  condition,  yet  as  the  evil  was  done,  it  was  their  duty 
to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  she,  for  her  part,  would 
receive  her  into  her  house,  and  make  her  as  comfortable 
there  as  she  could. 

'  I  wonder  whether  she  has  any  more  money  in  that 
house  ? '  whispered  Mr.  Sicklop  to  Mr.  Redcap  ;  who, 
with  the  landlady,  had  come  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  had  been  amusing  themselves  by  the  contemplation 
of  this  sentimental  scene. 

'  What  a  fool  that  wild  Hirishman  was  not  to  bleed 
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her  for  more  ! '  said  the  landlady  ;  *  but  he's  a  poor 
ignorant  Papist.  I'm  sure  my  man  '  (this  gentleman 
had  been  hanged)  'wouldn't  have  come  away  with  such 
a  beggarly  sum.* 

*  Suppose  we  have  some  more  out  of  *em  ?  '  said  Mr. 
Redcap.  *  What  prevents  us  ?  We  have  got  the  old 
mare,  and  the  colt  too, — ha  !  ha  ! — and  the  pair  of  'em 
ought  to  be  worth  at  least  a  hundred  of  us.' 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  sotto  voce ;  and  I 
don't  know  whether  Mr.  Brock  had  any  notion  of  the 
plot  which  was  arranged  by  the  three  worthies.  The 
landlady  began  it.  *  Which  punch,  madam,  will  you 
take  ? '  says  she.  '  You  must  have  something  for  the 
good  of  the  house,  now  you  are  in  it.' 

*  In  coorse,'  said  the  Ensign. 

*  Certainly,'  said  the  other  three.  But  the  old  lady 
said  she  was  anxious  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  putting 
down  a  crown-piece,  requested  the  hostess  to  treat  the 
gentlemen  in  her  absence.  '  Good-bye,  Captain,*  said 
the  old  lady. 

'  Ajew  !  *  cried  the  Ensign,  *  and  long  life  to  you,  my 
dear.  You  got  me  out  of  a  scrape  at  the  justice's 
yonder ;  and,  split  me !  but  Insign  Macshane  will 
remimber  it  as  long  as  he  lives.' 

And  now  Hayes  and  the  two  ladies  made  for  the  door  ; 
but  the  landlady  placed  herself  against  it,  and  Mr. 
Sicklop  said,  '  No,  no,  my  pretty  madams,  you  ain't 
a-going  oflFso  cheap  as  that  neither  ;  you  are  not  going 
out  for  a  beggarly  twenty  guineas,  look  you, — we  must 
have  more." 

Mr.  Hayes  starting  back,  and  cursing  his  fate,  fairly 
burst  into  tears ;  the  two  women  screamed ;  and 
Mr.  Brock  looked  as  if  the  proposition  both  amused 
and  had  been  expected  by  him  :  but  not  so  Ensign 
Macshane. 

'  Major  ! '  said  he,  clawing  fiercely  hold  of  Brock's 
arms. 
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'  Ensign  ! '  said  Mr.  Brock,  smiling. 

'  Arr  we,  or  arr  we  not,  men  of  honour  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  in  coorse,'  said  Brock,  laughing,  and  using 
Macshane's  favourite  expression. 

*  If  we  arr  men  of  honour,  we  are  bound  to  stick  to 
our  word  ;  and,  hark  ye,  you  dirty  one-eyed  scoundrel, 
if  you  don't  immadiately  make  way  for  these  leedies,  and 
this  lily-livered  young  jontleman  who's  crying  so,  the 
Meejor  here  and  I  will  lug  out  and  force  you.'  And  so 
saying,  he  drew  his  great  sword  and  made  a  pass  at  Mr. 
Sicklop ;  which  that  gentleman  avoided,  and  which 
caused  him  and  his  companion  to  retreat  from  the  door. 
The  landlady  still  kept  her  position  at  it,  and  with  a 
storm  of  oaths  against  the  Ensign,  and  against  two 
Englishmen  who  ran  away  from  a  wild  Hirishman, 
swore  she  would  not  budge  a  foot,  and  would  stand 
there  until  her  dying  day. 

*  Faith,  then,  needs  must,'  said  the  Ensign,  and  made 
a  lunge  at  the  hostess,  which  passed  so  near  the  wretch's 
throat,  that  she  screamed,  sank  on  her  knees,  and  at 
last  opened  the  door. 

Down  the  stairs,  then,  with  great  state,  Mr.  Macshane 
led  the  elder  lady,  the  married  couple  following  ;  and 
having  seen  them  to  the  street,  took  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  the  party,  whom  he  vowed  that  he  would 
come  and  see.  '  You  can  walk  the  eighteen  miles  aisy, 
between  this  and  nightfall,'  said  he. 

'  Walk  !  '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hayes.  '  Why,  haven't  we 
got  Ball,  and  shall  ride  and  tie  all  the  way  ? ' 

*  Madam  ! '  cried  Macshane,  in  a  stern  voice,  *  honour 
before  everything.  Did  you  not,  in  the  presence  of 
his  worship,  vow  and  declare  that  you  gave  me  that 
horse,  and  now  d'ye  talk  of  taking  it  back  again  ? 
Let  me  tell  you,  madam,  that  such  paltry  thricks 
ill  become  a  person  of  your  years  and  respectability, 
and  ought  never  to  be  played  with  Insign  Timothy 
Macshane.' 
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He  waved  his  hat  and  strutted  down  the  street  ;  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hayes,  along  with  her  bridegroom  and 
mother-in-law,  made  the  best  of  their  way  homeward  on 
foot. 


CHAPTER   VII 

WHICH    EMBRACES    A    PERIOD   OF   SEVEN    YEARS 

The  recovery  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  property 
from  the  clutches  of  Brock  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  no 
trifling  source  of  joy  to  that  excellent  young  man,  Count 
Gustavus  Adolphus  de  Galgenstein  ;  and  he  was  often 
known  to  say,  with  much  archness,  and  a  proper  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  the  Fate  which  had  ordained  things  so, 
that  the  robbery  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  have  happened  to  him  :  for,  in  event  of  Mr. 
Brock*s  not  stealing  the  money,  his  Excellency  the 
Count  would  have  had  to  pay  the  whole  to  the 
Warwickshire  squire  who  had  won  it  from  him  at  play. 
He  was  enabled,  in  the  present  instance,  to  plead  his 
notorious  poverty  as  an  excuse ;  and  the  Warwickshire 
conqueror  got  off  with  nothing,  except  a  very  badly 
written  autograph  of  the  Count's,  simply  acknowledging 
the  debt. 

This  point  his  Excellency  conceded  with  the  greatest 
candour ;  but  (as,  doubtless,  the  reader  may  have 
remarked  in  the  course  of  his  experience)  to  owe  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  to  pay  ;  and  from  the  day  of  his 
winning  the  money  until  the  day  of  his  death  the 
Warwickshire  squire  did  never,  by  any  chance,  touch  a 
single  bob,  tizzy,  tester,  moidore,  maravedi,  doubloon, 
tomaun,  or  rupee,  of  the  sum  which  Monsieur  de 
Galgenstein  had  lost  to  him. 

That  young  nobleman  was,  as  Mr.  Brock  hinted  in 
the  little  autobiographical  sketch  which  we  gave  in  a 
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former  chapter,  incarcerated  for  a  certain  period,  and  for 
certain  other  debts,  in  the  donjons  of  Shrewsbury  ;  but 
he  released  himself  from  them  by  that  noble  and 
consolatory  method  of  whitewashing  which  the  law  has 
provided  for  gentlemen  in  his  oppressed  condition  ;  and 
he  had  not  been  a  week  in  London,  when  he  fell  in  with, 
and  overcame,  or  put  to  flight,  Captain  Wood,  alias 
Brock,  and  immediately  seized  upon  the  remainder  of  his 
property.  After  receiving  this,  the  Count,  with 
commendable  discretion,  disappeared  from  England 
altogether  for  a  while ;  nor  are  we  at  all  authorised  to 
state  that  any  of  his  debts  to  his  tradesmen  were 
discharged,  any  more  than  his  debts  of  honour,  as  they 
are  pleasantly  called. 

Having  thus  settled  with  his  creditors,  the  gallant 
Count  had  interest  enough  with  some  of  the  great  folk 
to  procure  for  himself  a  post  abroad,  and  was  absent  in 
Holland  for  some  time.  It  was  here  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  lovely  Madam  Silverkoop,  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  gentleman  of  Leyden  ;  and  although 
the  lady  was  not  at  that  age  at  which  tender  passions 
are  usually  inspired  —  being  sixty  —  and  though  she 
could  not,  like  Mademoiselle  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  then  at 
Paris,  boast  of  charms  which  defied  the  progress  of 
time, — for  Mrs.  Silverkoop  was  as  red  as  a  boiled 
lobster,  and  as  unwieldy  as  a  porpoise  ;  and  although  her 
mental  attractions  did  by  no  means  make  up  for  her 
personal  deficiencies, — for  she  was  jealous,  violent,  vulgar, 
drunken,  and  stingy  to  a  miracle  :  yet  her  charms  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  reader  (the  rogue  !  how  well  he 
knows  the  world  !)  will  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
honest  widow  was  rich. 

Such,  indeed,  she  was  ;  and  Count  Gustavus,  despising 
the  difference  between  his  twenty  quarterings  and  her 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  laid  the  most  desperate  siege 
to  her,  and  finished  by  causing  her  to  capitulate  ;  as  I 
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do  believe,  after  a  reasonable  degree  of  pressing,  any 
woman  will  do  to  any  man  :  such,  at  least,  has  been  my 
experience  in  the  matter. 

The  Count  then  married  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  he — who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cat, 
had  been  as  great  a  tiger  and  domestic  bully  as  any 
extant — now,  by  degrees,  fell  into  a  quiet  submission 
towards  his  enormous  Countess ;  who  ordered  him  up 
and  down  as  a  lady  orders  her  footman,  who  permitted 
him  speedily  not  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  and  who 
did  not  allow  him  a  shilling  of  her  money  without  receiv- 
ing for  the  same  an  accurate  account. 

How  was  it  that  he,  the  abject  slave  of  Madam 
Silverkoop,  had  been  victorious  over  Mrs.  Cat  ?  The 
first  blow  is,  I  believe,  the  decisive  one  in  these  cases, 
and  the  Countess  had  stricken  it  a  week  after  their 
marriage  ; — establishing  a  supremacy  which  the  Count 
never  afterwards  attempted  to  question. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  Excellency's  marriage,  as  in 
duty  bound,  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  account  for 
his  appearance  hereafter  in  a  more  splendid  fashion  than 
that  under  which  he  has  hitherto  been  known  to  us  ; 
and  just  comforting  the  reader  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  union,  though  prosperous  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
was,  in  reality,  extremely  unhappy,  we  must  say  no 
more  from  this  time  forth  of  the  fat  and  legitimate 
Madam  de  Galgenstein.  Our  darling  is  Mrs.  Catherine, 
who  had  formerly  acted  in  her  stead  ;  and  only  in  so 
much  as  the  fat  Countess  did  influence  in  any  way  the 
destinies  of  our  heroine,  or  those  wise  and  virtuous 
persons  who  have  appeared  and  are  to  follow  her  to  her 
end,  shall  we  in  any  degree  allow  her  name  to  figure 
here.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  get  a  glimpse,  as  one 
sometimes  does,  when  the  time  is  past,  of  some  little 
little  wheel  which  works  the  whole  mighty  machinery 
of  Fate,  and  see  how  our  destinies  turn  on  a  minute  s 
delay  or  advance,  or  on  the  turning  of  a  street,  or  on 
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somebody  else's  turning  of  a  street,  or  on  somebody 
else's  doing  of  something  else  in  Downing  Street  or  in 
Timbuctoo,  now  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  Miss  Foots,  in  the  year  1695,  had  never 
been  the  lovely  inmate  of  a  Spielhaus  at  Amsterdam, 
Mr.  Van  Silverkoop  would  never  have  seen  her  ;  if  the 
day  had  not  been  extraordinarily  hot,  the  worthy 
merchant  would  never  have  gone  thither  ;  if  he  had  not 
been  fond  of  Rhenish  wine  and  sugar,  he  never  would 
have  called  for  any  such  delicacies  ;  if  he  had  not  called 
for  them,  Miss  Ottilia  Foots  would  never  have  brought 
them,  and  partaken  of  them  ;  if  he  had  not  been  rich, 
she  would  certainly  have  rejected  all  the  advances  made 
to  her  by  Silverkoop  ;  if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of 
Rhenish  and  sugar,  he  never  would  have  died  ;  and  Mrs. 
Silverkoop  would  have  been  neither  rich  nor  a  widow, 
nor  a  wife  to  Count  von  Galgenstein.  Nay,  nor  would 
this  history  have  ever  been  written ;  for  if  Count 
Galgenstein  had  not  married  the  rich  widow,  Mrs. 
Catherine  would  never  have 

Oh,  my  dear  madam  !  you  thought  we  were  going  to 
tell  you.  Fooh  !  nonsense  ! — no  such  thing  !  not  for 
two  or  three  and  seventy  pages  or  so, — when,  perhaps, 
you  may  know  what  Mrs.  Catherine  never  would  have 
done. 

The  reader  will  remember,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
these  Memoirs,  the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Catherine 
had  given  to  the  world  a  child,  who  might  bear,  if  he 
chose,  the  arms  of  Galgenstein,  with  the  further  adorn- 
ment of  a  bar-sinister.  This  child  had  been  put  out  to 
nurse  some  time  before  its  mother's  elopement  from  the 
Count  J  and  as  that  nobleman  was  in  funds  at  the  time 
(having  had  that  success  at  play  which  we  duly  chroni- 
cled), he  paid  a  sum  of  no  less  than  twenty  guineas, 
which  was  to  be  the  yearly  reward  of  the  nurse  into 
whose  charge  the  boy  was  put.  The  woman  grew  fond 
of  the  brat ;  and  when,  after  the  first  year,  she  had  no 
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further  news  or  remittances  from  father  or  mother,  she 
determined,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  maintain  the  infant 
at  her  own  expense ;  for,  when  rebuked  by  her  neigh- 
bours on  this  score,  she  stoutly  swore  that  no  parents 
could  ever  desert  their  children,  and  that  some  day  or 
other  she  should  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  her  trouble 
with  this  one. 

Under  this  strange  mental  hallucination  poor  Goody 
Billings,  who  had  five  children  and  a  husband  of  her  own, 
continued  to  give  food  and  shelter  to  little  Tom  for  a 
period  of  no  less  than  seven  years ;  and  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  young  gentleman  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  merit  the  kindnesses  shown  to  him. 
Goody  Billings,  who  was  of  a  very  soft  and  pitiful  dis- 
position, continued  to  bestow  them  upon  him  :  because, 
she  said,  he  was  lonely  and  unprotected,  and  deserved 
them  more  than  other  children  who  had  fathers  and 
mothers  to  look  after  them.  If,  then,  any  difference  was 
made  between  Tom's  treatment  and  that  of  her  own 
brood,  it  was  considerably  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  to 
whom  the  largest  proportions  of  treacle  were  allotted  for 
his  bread,  and  the  handsomest  supplies  of  hasty  pudding. 
Besides,  to  do  Mrs.  Billings  justice,  there  was  a  party 
against  him  ;  and  that  consisted  not  only  of  her  husband 
and  her  five  children,  but  of  every  single  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  Master  Tom. 

A  celebrated  philosopher — I  think  Miss  Edgeworth — 
has  broached  the  consolatory  doctrine,  that  in  intellect 
and  disposition  all  human  beings  are  entirely  equal,  and 
that  circumstance  and  education  are  the  causes  of  the 
distinctions  and  divisions  which  afterwards  unhappily 
take  place  among  them.  Not  to  argue  this  question, 
which  places  Jack  Howard  and  Jack  Thurtell  on  an 
exact  level, — which  would  have  us  to  believe  that  Lord 
Melbourne  is  by  natural  gifts  and  excellences  a  man  as 
honest,  brave,  and  far-sighted  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton, — which  would  make  out  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  is,  in 
point  of  principle,  eloquence,  and  political  honesty,  no 
better  than  Mr.  O'Connell, — not,  I  say,  arguing  this 
doctrine,  let  us  simply  state  that  Master  Thomas  Billings 
(for,  having  no  other,  he  took  the  name  of  the  worthy 
people  who  adopted  him)  was  in  his  long-coats  fearfully 
passionate,  screaming  and  roaring  perpetually,  and  show- 
ing all  the  ill  that  he  could  show.  At  the  age  of  two, 
when  his  strength  enabled  him  to  toddle  abroad,  his 
favourite  resort  was  the  coal-hole  or  the  dung-heap  :  his 
roarings  had  not  diminished  in  the  least,  and  he  had 
added  to  his  former  virtues  two  new  ones, — a  love  of 
fighting  and  stealing  ;  both  which  amiable  qualities  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  exercising  every  day.  He 
fought  his  little  adoptive  brothers  and  sisters ;  he  kicked 
and  cufFed  his  father  and  mother ;  he  fought  the  cat, 
stamped  upon  the  kittens ,  was  worsted  in  a  severe  battle 
with  the  hen  in  the  backyard  ;  but,  in  revenge,  nearly 
beat  a  little  sucking-pig  to  death,  whom  he  caught  alone 
and  rambling  near  his  favourite  haunt,  the  dunghill.  As 
for  stealing,  he  stole  the  eggs,  which  he  perforated  and 
emptied ;  the  butter,  which  he  ate  with  or  without 
bread  as  he  could  find  it ;  the  sugar,  which  he  cunningly 
secreted  in  the  leaves  of  a  *  Baker's  Chronicle,'  that 
nobody  in  the  establishment  could  read  ;  and  thus  from 
the  pages  of  history  he  used  to  suck  in  all  he  knew — 
thieving  and  lying  namely ;  in  which,  for  his  years,  he 
made  wonderful  progress.  If  any  followers  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  the  philosophers  are  inclined  to  disbelieve 
this  statement,  or  to  set  it  down  as  overcharged  and 
distorted,  let  them  be  assured  that  just  this  very  picture 
was,  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  world,  taken  from  nature. 
I,  Ikey  Solomons,  once  had  a  dear  little  brother  who 
could  steal  before  he  could  walk  (and  this  not  from 
encouragement — for,  if  you  know  the  world,  you  must 
know  that  in  families  of  our  profession  the  point  of 
honour  is  sacred  at  home — but  from  pure  nature) — who 
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could  steal,  I  say,  before  he  could  walk,  and  lie  before  he 
could  spealc  ;  and  who,  at  four-and-a-half  years  of  age, 
having  attacked  my  sister  Rebecca  on  some  question  of 
lollipops,  had  smitten  her  on  the  elbow  with  a  fire-shovel, 

apologising  to  us  by  saying  simply,  * her,  I  wish  it 

had  been  her  head  I '  Dear,  dear  Aminadab  !  I  think  of 
you,  and  laugh  these  philosophers  to  scorn.  Nature 
made  you  for  that  career  which  you  fulfilled  ;  you  were 
from  your  birth  to  your  dying  a  scoundrel ;  you  couldn't 
have  been  anything  else,  however  your  lot  was  cast  ;  and 
blessed  it  was  that  you  were  born  among  the  prigs, — for 
had  you  been  of  any  other  profession,  alas  I  alas  !  what 
ills  might  you  have  done  !  As  I  have  heard  the  author 
of  *  Richelieu,*  *  Siamese  Twins,*  &c.  say,  *  Poeta  nascitur, 
non  fit,'  which  means  that  though  he  had  tried  ever  so 
much  to  be  a  poet,  it  was  all  moonshine  :  in  the  like 
manner,  I  say,  *  ^^^^tti  nascitur,  non  fit.'  We  have  it 
from  nature,  and  so  a  fig  for  Miss  Edgeworth. 

In  this  manner,  then,  while  his  father,  blessed  with  a 
wealthy  wife,  was  leading,  in  a  fine  house,  the  life  of  a 
galley-slave  ;  while  his  mother,  married  to  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  made  an  honest  woman  of,  as  the  saying  is,  was 
passing  her  time  respectably  in  Warwickshire,  Mr. 
Thomas  Billings  was  inhabiting  the  same  county,  not 
cared  for  by  either  of  them  ;  but  ordained  by  Fate  to 
join  them  one  day,  and  have  a  mighty  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  both.  For,  as  it  has  often  happened  to 
the  traveller  in  the  York  or  the  Exeter  coach  to  fall 
snugly  asleep  in  his  corner,  and  on  awaking  suddenly  to 
find  himself  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  place  where 
Somnus  first  visited  him  :  as,  we  say,  although  you  sit 
still.  Time,  poor  wretch,  keeps  perpetually  running  on, 
and  so  must  run  day  and  night,  with  never  a  pause  or  a 
halt  of  five  minutes  to  get  a  drink,  until  his  dying  day  ; 
let  the  reader  imagine  that  since  he  left  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
all  the  other  worthy  personages  of  this  history,  in  the 
last  chapter,  seven  years  have  sped  away  ;  during  which, 
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all  our  heroes  and  heroines  have  been  accomplishing  their 
destinies. 

Seven  years  of  country  carpentering,  or  rather  trading, 
on  the  part  of  a  husband,  of  ceaseless  scolding,  violence, 
and  discontent  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  are  not  pleasant  to 
describe  :  so  we  shall  omit  altogether  any  account  of  the 
early  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hayes.  The 
*  Newgate  Calendar '  (to  which  excellent  compilation 
we  and  the  other  popular  novelists  of  the  day  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful)  states  that  Hayes  left  his  house 
three  or  four  times  during  this  period,  and,  urged  by  the 
restless  humours  of  his  wife,  tried  several  professions : 
returning,  however,  as  he  grew  weary  of  each,  to  his 
wife  and  his  paternal  home.  After  a  certain  time  his 
parents  died,  and  by  their  demise  he  succeeded  to  a  small 
property,  and  the  carpentering  business,  which  he  for 
some  time  followed. 

What,  then,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  of  Captain 
Wood,  or  Brock,  and  Ensign  Macshane  ? — the  only 
persons  now  to  be  accounted  for  in  our  catalogue.  For 
about  six  months  after  their  capture  and  release  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  those  noble  gentlemen  had  followed,  with  much 
prudence  and  success,  that  trade  which  the  celebrated 
and  polite  Duval,  the  ingenious  Sheppard,  the  dauntless 
Turpin,  and  indeed  many  other  heroes  of  our  most 
popular  novels,  had  pursued,  or  were  pursuing,  in  their 
time.  And  so  considerable  were  said  to  be  Captain 
Wood's  gains,  that  reports  were  abroad  of  his  having 
somewhere  a  buried  treasure ;  to  which  he  might  have 
added  more,  had  not  Fate  suddenly  cut  short  his  career 
as  a  prig.  He  and  the  Ensign  were — shame  to  say — 
transported  for  stealing  three  pewter-pots  off  a  railing  at 
Exeter  ;  and  not  being  known  in  the  town,  which  they 
had  only  reached  that  morning,  they  were  detained  by 
no  further  charges,  but  simply  condemned  on  this  one. 
For  this  misdemeanour,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
vindictively  sent  them  for  seven  years  beyond  the  sea ; 
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and,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  sold  the  use  of  their  bodies 
to  Virginian  planters  during  that  space  of  time.  It  is 
thus,  alas  1  that  the  strong  are  always  used  to  deal  with 
the  weak,  and  many  an  honest  fellow  has  been  led  to  rue 
his  unfortunate  difference  with  the  law. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  settled  all  scores.  The  Count  is 
in  Holland  with  his  wife ;  Mrs.  Cat  in  Warwickshire 
along  with  her  excellent  husband ;  Master  Thomas 
Billings  with  his  adoptive  parents  in  the  same  county  ; 
and  the  two  military  gentlemen  watching  the  progress 
and  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  and  cotton  plant  in  the 
New  World.  All  iW^e  things  having  passed  between  the 
acts,  dingaring-a-dingaring-a-dingledingleding,  the  drop 
draws  up,  and  the  next  act  begins.  By  the  way,  the 
play  endi  with  a  drop  :  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

•  •••••• 

[Here,  as  in  a  theatre,  the  orchestra  is  supposed  to 
play  something  melodious.  The  people  get 
up,  shake  themselves,  yawn,  and  settle  down  in 
their  seats  again.  '  Porter,  ale,  ginger-beer, 
cide/,'  comes  round,  squeezing  through  the  legs 
oL  che  gentlemen  in  the  pit.  Nobody  takes 
.ailything  as  usual  ;  and  lo :  the  curtain  rises 
again.  ' 'Sh, 'shsh, 'shshshhh  !  Hats  off!'  says 
everybody.] 

•  •  .  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Hayes  had  now  been  for  six  years  the  adored  wife 
of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  no  offspring  had  arisen  to  bless  their 
loves  and  perpetuate  their  name.  She  had  obtained  a 
complete  mastery  over  her  lord  and  master ;  and  having 
had,  as  far  as  was  in  that  gentleman's  power,  every 
single  wish  gratified  that  she  could  demand,  in  the  way 
of  dress,  treats  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham,  drink,  and 
what  not — for,  though  a  hard  man,  John  Hayes  had 
learned  to  spend  his  money  pretty  freely  on  himself  and 
her — having  had  all  her  wishes  gratified,  it  was  natural 
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that  she  should  begin  to  find  out  some  more ;  and  the 
next  whim  she  hit  upon  was  to  be  restored  to  her  child. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  she  had  never  informed 
her  husband  of  the  existence  of  that  phenomenon, 
although  he  was  aware  of  his  wife's  former  connection 
with  the  Count, — Mrs.  Hayes,  in  their  matrimonial 
quarrels,  invariably  taunting  him  with  accounts  of  her 
former  splendour  and  happiness,  and  with  his  own  mean- 
ness of  taste  in  condescending  to  take  up  with  his 
Excellency's  leavings. 

She  determined,  then  (but  as  yet  had  not  confided  her 
determination  to  her  husband),  she  .'ould  have  her  boy  ; 
although  in  her  seven  years'  residence  within  twenty 
miles  of  him  she  had  never  once  thought  of  seeing  him  : 
and  the  kind  reader  knows  that  when  his  excellent  lady 
determines  on  a  thing — a  shawl,  or  an  opera  box,  or  a 
new  carriage,  or  twenty-four  singing  lessons  from 
Tamburini,  or  a  night  at  the  '  Eagle  Tavern,'  City 
Road,  or  a  ride  in  a  'bus  to  Richmond  and  tea  and 
brandy-and-water  at  '  Rose  Cottage  Hotel ' — the  reader, 
high  and  low,  knows  that  when  Mrs.  Reader  desires  a 
thing,  have  it  she  will ;  you  may  just  as  well  talk  of 
avoiding  her  as  of  avoiding  gout,  bills,  or  grey  hairs — and 
that,  you  know,  is  impossible.  I,  for  my  part,  have  had 
all  three — ay,  and  a  wife  too, 

I  say  that  when  a  woman  is  resolved  on  a  thing, 
happen  it  will ;  if  husbands  refuse,  Fate  will  interfere 
(^flectere  si  nequeo^  &c. ;  but  quotations  are  odious).  And 
some  hidden  power  was  working  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Hayes,  and,  for  its  own  awful  purposes,  lending  her  its 
aid. 

Who  has  not  felt  how  he  works — the  dieadful  con- 
quering Spirit  of  111  ?  Who  cannot  see,  in  the  circle  of 
his  own  society,  the  fated  and  foredoomed  to  woe  and 
evil  ?  Some  call  the  doctrine  of  destiny  a  dark  creed  ; 
but,  for  me,  I  would  fain  try  and  think  it  a  consolatory 
one.     It  is  better,  with  all  one's  sins  upon  one's  head,  to 
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deem  oneself  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  than  to  think — with 
our  Herce  passions  and  weak  repentances  ;  with  our 
resolves  so  loud,  so  vain,  so  ludicrously,  despicably  weak 
and  frail ;  with  our  dim,  wavering,  wretched  conceits 
about  virtue,  and  our  irresistible  propensity  to  wrong, — 
that  we  are  the  workers  of  our  future  sorrow  or 
happiness.  If  we  depend  on  our  strength,  what  is  it 
against  mighty  circumstance  ?  If  we  look  to  ourselves, 
what  hope  have  we  ?  Look  back  at  the  whole  of  your 
life,  and  see  how  Fate  has  mastered  you  and  it.  Think 
of  your  disappointments  and  your  successes.  Has  your 
striving  influenced  one  or  the  other  ?  A  fit  of 
indigestion  puts  itself  between  you  and  honours  and 
reputation  ;  an  apple  plops  on  your  nose,  and  makes  you 
a  world's  wonder  and  glory  ;  a  fit  of  poverty  makes  a 
rascal  of  you,  who  were,  and  are  still,  an  honest  man  ; 
clubs,  trumps,  or  six  lucky  mains  at  dice,  make  an 
honest  man  for  life  of  you,  who  ever  were,  will  be,  and 
are  a  rascal.  Who  sends  the  illness  ?  who  causes  the 
apple  to  fall  ?  who  deprives  you  of  your  worldly  goods  ? 
or  who  shuffles  the  cards,  and  brings  trumps,  honour, 
virtue,  and  prosperity  back  again  ?  You  call  it  chance  ; 
ay,  and  so  it  is  chance  that  when  the  floor  gives  way, 
and  the  rope  stretches  tight,  the  poor  wretch  before  St. 
Sepulchre's  clock  dies.  Only  with  us,  clear-sighted 
mortals  as  we  are,  we  can't  see  the  rope  by  which  we 
hang,  and  know  not  when  or  how  the  drop  may  fall. 

But  revenons  a  nos  moutons :  let  us  return  to  that  sweet 
lamb  Master  Thomas,  and  the  milk-white  ewe  Mrs. 
Cat.  Seven  years  had  passed  away,  and  she  began  to 
think  that  she  should  very  much  like  to  see  her  child 
once  more.  It  was  written  that  she  should  ;  and  you 
shall  hear  how,  soon  after,  without  any  great  exertions  of 
hers,  back  he  came  to  her. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1715,  there  came 
down  a  road  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Worcester, 
two  gentlemen  ;  not  mounted,  Templar-like,  upon  one 
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horse,  but  having  a  horse  between  them — a  sorry  bay, 
with  a  sorry  saddle,  and  a  large  pack  behind  it ;  on  which 
each  by  turn  took  a  ride.  Of  the  two,  one  was  a  man  of 
excessive  stature,  with  red  hair,  a  very  prominent  nose, 
and  a  faded  military  dress ;  while  the  other,  an  old 
weather-beaten,  sober  -  looking  personage,  wore  the 
costume  of  a  civilian — both  man  and  dress  appearing  to 
have  reached  the  autumnal,  or  seedy  state.  However, 
the  pair  seemed,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  poverty,  to  be 
passably  merry.  The  old  gentleman  rode  the  horse  ;  and 
had,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  ridden  him  two  miles 
at  least  in  every  three.  The  tall  one  walked  with 
immense  strides  by  his  side  :  and  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he 
could  have  quickly  outstripped  the  four-footed  animal, 
had  he  chosen  to  exert  his  speed,  or  had  not  affection  for 
his  comrade  retained  him  at  his  stirrup. 

A  short  time  previously  the  horse  had  cast  a  shoe  ;  and 
this  the  tall  man  on  foot  had  gathered  up,  and  was 
holding  in  his  hand  :  it  having  been  voted  that  the  first 
blacksmith  to  whose  shop  they  should  come  should  be 
called  upon  to  fit  it  again  upon  the  bay  horse. 

*  Do  you  remimber  this  counthry,  Meejor  ? '  said  the 
tall  man,  who  was  looking  about  him  very  much  pleased, 
and  sucking  a  flower.     '  I  think  thim  green  cornfields  is 

prettier  looking  at  than  the  d tobacky  out  yondther, 

and  bad  luck  to  it  ! ' 

'  I  recollect  the  place  right  well,  and  some  queer 
pranks  we  played  here  seven  years  agone,'  responded  the 
gentleman  addressed  as  Major.  *  You  remember  that 
man  and  his  wife,  whom  we  took  in  pawn  at  the  "  Three 
Rooks"?' 

*  And  the  landlady  only  hung  last  Michaelmas  ? '  said 
the  tall  man  parenthetically. 

*Hang  the  landlady! — we've  got  all  we  ever  would 
out  of  her^  you  know.  But  about  the  man  and  woman. 
You  went  after  the  chap's  mother,  and,  like  a  jackass,  as 
you  are,  let   him   loose.     Well,  the  woman  was   that 
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Catherine  that  you've  often  heard  me  talk  about.     I  like 

the  wench, her,  for  I  almost  brought  her  up  ;  and 

she  was  for  a   year   or   two  along  with  that  scoundrel 
Galgenstein,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  my  ruin.' 

*  The  infernal  blackguard  and  ruffian  ! '  said  the  tall 
man  ;  who,  with  his  companion,  has  no  doubt  been 
recognised  by  the  reader. 

'  Well,  this  Catherine  had  a  child  by  Galgenstein  ;  and 
somewhere  here  hard  by  the  woman  lived  to  whom  we 
carried  the  brat  to  nurse.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  black- 
smith, one  Billings :  it  won't  be  out  of  the  way  to  get 
our  horse  shod  at  his  house,  if  he  is  alive  still,  and  we 
may  learn  something  about  the  little  beast.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  mother  well  enough.' 

*  Do  I  remimber  her  ? '  said  the  Ensign.  '  Do  I 
remimber  whisky  ?  Sure  I  do,  and  the  snivelling  sneak 
her  husband,  and  the  stout  old  lady  her  mother-in-law, 
and  the  dirty  one-eyed  ruffian  who  sold  me  the  parson's 
hat  that  had  so  nearly  brought  me  into  trouble.  Oh, 
but  it  was  a  rare  rise  we  got  out  of  them  chaps,  and  the 
old  landlady  that's  hanged  too  ! '  And  here  both  Ensign 
Macshane  and  Major  Brock,  or  Wood,  grinned,  and 
showed  much  satisfaction. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  reason  of  it  We 
gave  the  British  public  to  understand  that  the  landlady 
of  the  *  Three  Rooks,'  at  Worcester,  was  a  notorious 
fence,  or  banker  of  thieves ;  that  is,  a  purchaser  of  their 
merchandise.  In  her  hands  Mr.  Brock  and  his  com- 
panion had  left  property  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds,  which  was  secreted  in  a  cunning  recess 
in  a  chamber  of  the  'Three  Rooks'  known  only  to  the 
landlady  and  the  gentlemen  who  banked  with  her  ;  and  in 
this  place,  Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eyed  man  who  had  joined 
in  the  Hayes  adventure,  his  comrade,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  topping  prigs  of  the  county,  were  free.  Mr.  Sicklop 
had  been  shot  dead  in  a  night  attack  near  Bath  ;  the 
landlady  had  been  suddenly  hanged,  as  an  accomplice  in 
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another  case  of  robbery  :  and  when,  on  their  return 
from  Virginia,  our  two  heroes,  whose  hopes  of  livelihood 
depended  upon  it,  had  bent  their  steps  towards  Worcester, 
they  were  not  a  little  frightened  to  hear  of  the  cruel 
fate  of  the  hostess  and  many  of  the  amiable  frequenters 
of  the  '  Three  Rooks.'  All  the  goodly  company  were 
separated  ;  the  house  was  no  longer  an  inn.  Was  the 
money  gone  too  ?  At  least  it  was  worth  while  to  look 
— which  Messrs.  Brock  and  Macshane  determined  to  do. 

The  house  being  now  a  private  one,  Mr.  Brock,  with 
a  genius  that  was  above  his  station,  visited  its  owner, 
with  a  huge  portfolio  under  his  arm,  and,  in  the  character 
of  a  painter,  requested  permission  to  take  a  particular 
sketch  from  a  particular  window.  The  Ensign  followed 
with  the  artist's  materials  (consisting  simply  of  a  screw- 
driver and  a  crowbar)  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that,  when  admission  was  granted  to  them,  they  opened 
the  well-known  door,  and  to  their  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion discovered,  not  their  own  peculiar  savings  exactly, 
for  these  had  been  appropriated  instantly  on  hearing  of 
their  transportation,  but  stores  of  money  and  goods  to  the 
amount  of  near  three  hundred  pounds  :  to  which  Mr. 
Macshane  said  they  had  as  just  and  honourable  a  right  as 
anybody  else.  And  so  they  had  as  just  a  right  as  any- 
body— except  the  original  owners :  but  who  was  to 
discover  them  ? 

With  this  booty  they  set  out  on  their  journey — any- 
where, for  they  knew  not  whither,  and  it  so  chanced 
that  when  their  horse's  shoe  came  off,  they  were  within 
a  few  furlongs  of  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Billings  the  black- 
smith. As  they  came  near,  they  were  saluted  by 
tremendous  roars  issuing  from  the  smithy.  A  small  boy 
was  held  across  the  bellows,  two  or  three  children  of 
smaller  and  larger  growth  were  holding  him  down,  and 
many  others  of  the  village  were  gazing  in  at  the  window, 
while  a  man,  half-naked,  was  lashing  the  little  boy  with 
a  whip,  and  occasioning  the  cries  heard  by  the  travellers. 
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As  the  horse  drew  up,  the  operator  looked  at  the  new- 
comers for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  incontinently 
with  his  work  ;  belabouring  the  child  more  fiercely  than 
ever. 

When  he  had  done,  he  turned  round  to  the  new- 
comers and  asked  how  he  could  serve  them  ?  whereupon 
Mr.  Wood  (for  such  was  the  name  he  adopted,  and  by  such 
we  shall  call  him  to  the  end)  wittily  remarked  that  how- 
ever he  might  wish  to  serve  theniy  he  seemed  mightily 
inclined  to  serve  that  young  gentleman  first. 

*It's  no  joking  matter,'  said  the  blacksmith;  'if  I 
don't  serve  him  so  now,  he'll  be  worse  off  in  his  old  age. 

He'll  come  to  the  gallows,  as  sure  as  his  name  is  Bill 

never  mind  what  his  name  is.'  And  so  saying,  he  gave 
the  urchin  another  cut :  which  elicited,  of  course, 
another  scream. 

*  Oh  !  his  name  is  Bill  ? '  said  Captain  Wood. 

'  His  name's  not  Bill  ? '  said  the  blacksmith  sulkily. 
'  He's  no  name ;  and  no  heart,  neither.  My  wife  took 
the  brat  in,  seven  years  ago,  from  a  beggarly  French 
chap  to  nurse,  and  she  kept  him,  for  she  was  a  good 
soul'  (here  his  eyes  began  to  wink),  *  and  she's — she's  gone 

now  *  (here  he  began  fairly  to  blubber).     '  And  d 

him,  out  of  love  for  her,  I  kept  him  too,  and  the 
scoundrel  is  a  liar  and  a  thief.  This  blessed  day,  merely 
to  vex  me  and  my  boys  here,  he  spoke  ill  of  her,  he  did, 

and    I'll — cut — his life — out — I — will  ! '   and    with 

each  word  honest  Mulciber  applied  a  whack  on  the  body 
of  little  Tom  Billings ;  who,  by  shrill  shrieks,  and  oaths, 
in  treble,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  blows. 

'Come,  come,*  said  Mr.  Wood,  'set  the  boy  down, 
and  the  bellows  a-going ;  my  horse  wants  shoeing,  and 
the  poor  lad  has  had  strapping  enough.' 

The  blacksmith  obeyed,  and  cast  poor  Master  Thomas 
loose.  As  he  staggered  away  and  looked  back  at  his 
tormentor  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  which 
made  Mr.  Wood  say,  grasping  hold  of  Macshane's  arm, 
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'It's  the  boy,  it's  the  boy  !  When  his  mother  gave 
Galgenstein  the  laudanum,  she  had  the  self-same  look 
with  her  ! ' 

*  Had  she  really,  now  ? '  said  Mr.  Macshane.  *  And 
pree,  Meejor,  who  was  his  mother  ? ' 

*  Mrs.  Cat,  you  fool  ! '  answered  Wood. 

*  Then,  upon  my  secred  word  of  honour,  she  has  a 
mighty  fine  kitten  anyhow,  my  dear.     Aha  ! ' 

'They  don't  drown  such  kittens,'  said  Mr.  Wood 
archly  ;  and  Macshane,  taking  the  allusion,  clapped  his 
finger  to  his  nose  in  token  of  perfect  approbation  of  his 
commander's  sentiment. 

While  the  blacksmith  was  shoeing  the  horse,  Mr. 
Wood  asked  him  many  questions  concerning  the  lad 
whom  he  had  just  been  chastising,  and  succeeded  beyond 
a  doubt,  in  establishing  his  identity  with  the  child  whom 
Catherine  Hall  had  brought  into  the  world  seven  years 
since.  Billings  told  him  of  all  the  virtues  of  his  wife, 
and  the  manifold  crimes  of  the  lad  ;  how  he  stole,  and 
fought,  and  lied,  and  swore  ;  and  though  the  youngest 
under  his  roof,  exercised  the  most  baneful  influence  over 
all  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  was  determined  at  last,  he 
said,  to  put  him  to  the  parish,  for  he  did  not  dare  to  keep 
him. 

*  He's  a  fine  whelp,  and  would  fetch  ten  pieces  in 
Virginny,'  sighed  the  Ensign. 

*  Crimp,  of  Bristol,  would  give  five  for  him,'  said 
Mr.  Wood,  ruminating. 

*  Why  not  take  him  ? '  said  the  Ensign. 

*  Faith,  why  not  ? '  said  Mr.  Wood.  *  His  keep, 
meanwhile,  will  not  be  sixpence  a  day.'  Then  turning 
round  to  the  blacksmith,  '  Mr.  Billings,'  said  he,  '  you 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  I  know  everything 
regarding  that  poor  lad's  history.  His  mother  was  an 
unfortunate  lady  of  high  family,  now  no  more ;  his 
father  a  German  nobleman.  Count  de  Galgenstein  by 
name.' 
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» *The  very  man!*  said  Billings:  *a  young,  fair- 
haired  man,  who  came  here  with  the  child,  and  a 
dragoon  sergeant.' 

*  Count  de  Galgenstein  by  name,  who,  on  the  point  of 
death,  recommended  the  infant  to  me.' 

*  And  did  he  pay  you  seven  years'  boarding  ? '  said  Mr. 
Billings,  who  was  quite  alive  at  the  very  idea. 

*  Alas,  sir,  not  a  jot  !  He  died,  sir,  six  hundred 
pounds  in  my  debt ;  didn't  he.  Ensign  ? ' 

'  Six  hundred,  upon  my  secred  honour  I  I  remember 
when  he  got  into  the  house  along  with  the  poli ' 

*  Psha  !  what  matters  it  ? '  here  broke  out  Mr.  Wood, 
looking  fiercely  at  the  Ensign.  *Six  hundred  pounds  he 
owes  me  :  how  was  he  to  pay  you  ?  But  he  told  me  to 
take  charge  of  this  boy,  if  I  found  him  ;  and  found  him 
I  have,  and  will  take  charge  of  him,  if  lyou  will  hand 
him  over.' 

*  Send  our  Tom  !'  cried  Billings.  And  when  that 
youth  appeared,  scowling,  and  yet  trembling,  and  pre- 
pared, as  it  seemed,  for  another  castigation,  his  father,  to 
his  surprise,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  those  gentlemen,  or  whether  he  would  be  a  good 
lad  and  stay  with  him. 

Mr.  Tom  replied  immediately, '  I  won't  be  a  good  lad, 
and  I'd  rather  go  to than  stay  with  you  I ' 

*  Will  you  leave  your  brothers  and  sisters?'  said 
Billings,  looking  very  dismal. 

'  Hang  my  brothers  and  sisters — I  hate  'em  ;  and, 
besides,  I  haven't  got  any  ! ' 

*  But  you  had  a  good  mother,  hadn't  you,  Tom  ? ' 
Tom  paused  for  a  moment. 

'  Mother's  gone,'  said  he,  *  and  you  flog  me,  and  I'll  go 
with  these  men.' 

*  Well,  then,  go  thy  ways,'  said  Billings,  starting  up  in 
a  passion  :  *  go  thy  ways  for  a  graceless  reprobate  ;  and 
if  this  gentleman  will  take  you,  he  may  do  so.' 

After  some  further  parley,  the  conversation  ended,  and 
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the  next  morning  Mr.  Wood's  party  consisted  of  three  : 
a  little  boy  being  mounted  upon  the  bay  horse,  in  addition 
to  the  Ensign  or  himself;  and  the  whole  company  went 
journeying  towards  Bristol. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Hayes  had,  on  a  sudden, 
taken  a  fit  of  maternal  affection,  and  was  bent  upon 
being  restored  to  her  child  ;  and  that  benign  destiny 
which  watched  over  the  life  of  this  lucky  lady,  instantly 
set  about  gratifying  her  wish,  and,  without  cost  to  herself 
of  coach-hire  or  saddle-horse,  sent  the  young  gentleman 
very  quickly  to  her  arms.  The  village  in  which  the 
Hayeses  dwelt  was  but  a  very  few  miles  out  of  the  road 
from  Bristol ;  whither,  on  the  benevolent  mission  above 
hinted  at,  our  party  of  worthies  were  bound  :  and 
coming,  towards  the  afternoon,  in  sight  of  the  house  of 
that  very  Justice  Ballance,  who  had  been  so  nearly  the 
ruin  of  Ensign  Macshane,  that  officer  narrated,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  and  with  much  glee,  the  circumstances 
which  had  then  befallen  him,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Hayes  the  elder  had  come  forward  to  his 
rescue. 

*  Suppose  we  go  and  see  the  old  girl  ? '  suggested  Mr. 
Wood.  '  No  harm  can  come  to  us  now.'  And  his 
comrade  always  assenting,  they  wound  their  way  towards 
the  village,  and  reached  it  as  the  evening  came  on.  In 
the  public-house  where  they  rested.  Wood  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  Hayes  family  ;  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  old  couple,  of  the  establishment  of  John  Hayes  and 
his  wife  in  their  place,  and  of  the  kind  of  life  that  these 
latter  led  together.  When  all  these  points  had  been 
imparted  to  him,  he  ruminated  much  :  an  expression 
of  sublime  triumph  and  exultation  at  length  lighted  up 
his  features.  'I  think,  Tim,'  said  he  at  last,  'that  we 
can  make  more  than  five  pieces  of  that  boy.' 

'Oh,  in  coorse  ! '  said  Timothy  Macshane,  Esquire; 
who  always  agreed  with  his  '  Meejor.' 

I 
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*  In  coorse,  you  fool !  and  how  ?  1*11  tell  you  how. 
This  Hayes  is  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and ' 

'  And  we'll  nab  him  again — ha,  ha  ! '  roared  out  Mac- 
shane.  *  By  my  secred  honour,  Meejor,  there  never  was 
a  gineral  like  you  at  a  strathyjam  ! ' 

*  Peace,  you  bellowing  donkey,  and  don't  wake  the 
child.  The  man  is  well-to-do,  his  wife  rules  him,  and 
they  have  no  children.  Now,  either  she  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  boy  back  again,  and  pay  for  the  finding 
of  him,  or  else  she  has  said  nothing  about  him,  and  will 
pay  us  for  being  silent  too :  or,  at  any  rate,  Hayes 
himself  will  be  ashamed  at  finding  his  wife  the  mother  of 
a  child  a  year  older  than  his  marriage,  and  will  pay  for 
the  keeping  of  the  brat  away.  There's  profit,  my  dear, 
in  any  one  of  the  cases,  or  my  name's  not  Peter  Brock.* 

When  the  Ensign  understood  this  wondrous  argument, 
he  would  fain  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and  worshipped 
his  friend  and  guide.  They  began  operations,  almost 
immediately,  by  an  attack  on  Mrs.  Hayes.  On  hearing, 
as  she  did  in  private  interview  with  the  ex-corporal  the 
next  morning,  that  her  son  was  found,  she  was  agitated 
by  both  of  the  passions  which  Wood  attributed  to  her. 
She  longed  to  have  the  boy  back,  and  would  give  any 
reasonable  sum  to  see  him  ;  but  she  dreaded  exposure, 
and  would  pay  equally  to  avoid  that.  How  could  she 
gain  the  one  point  and  escape  the  other  ? 

Mrs.  Hayes  hit  upon  an  expedient  which,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  is  not  uncommon  nowadays.  She 
suddenly  discovered  that  she  had  a  dear  brother,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  the  country  in  consequence  of 
having  joined  the  Pretender,  and  had  died  in  France, 
leaving  behind  him  an  only  son.  This  boy  her  brother 
had,  with  his  last  breath,  recommended  to  her  protection, 
and  had  confided  him  to  the  charge  of  a  brother  officer 
who  was  now  in  the  country,  and  would  speedily  make 
his  appearance ;  and,  to  put  the  story  beyond  a  doubt, 
Mr.  Wood  wrote  the  letter  from  her  brother  stating  all 
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these  particulars,  and  Ensign  Macshane  received  full 
instructions  how  to  perform  the  part  of  the  '  brother 
officer.'  What  consideration  Mr.  Wood  received  for  his 
services,  we  cannot  say  ;  only  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Hayes  caused  to  be  committed  to  gaol  a  young  apprentice 
in  his  service,  charged  with  having  broken  open  a  cup- 
board in  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  forty  guineas  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  which  none  but  he  and  his  wife  had  access. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  the  Corporal  and 
his  little  party  decamped  to  a  short  distance,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  was  left  to  prepare  her  husband  for  a  speedy 
addition  to  his  family,  in  the  shape  of  this  darling 
nephew.  John  Hayes  received  the  news  with  anything 
but  pleasure.  He  had  never  heard  of  any  brother  of 
Catherine's ;  she  had  been  bred  at  the  workhouse,  and 
nobody  ever  hinted  that  she  had  relatives :  but  it  is 
easy  for  a  lady  of  moderate  genius  to  invent  circum- 
stances ;  and  with  lies,  tears,  threats,  coaxings,  oaths, 
and  other  blandishments,  she  compelled  him  to  submit. 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Hayes  was  working  in 
his  shop  with  his  lady  seated  beside  him,  the  trampling 
of  a  horse  was  heard  in  his  courtyard,  and  a  gentleman, 
of  huge  stature,  descended  from  it,  and  strode  into  the 
shop.  His  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  ;  but 
Mr.  Hayes  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  had  some- 
where seen  his  face  before. 

*  This,  I  preshoom,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  is  Misther 
Hayes,  that  I  have  come  so  many  miles  to  see,  and  this 
is  his  amiable  lady  !  I  was  the  most  intimate  friend, 
madam,  of  your  laminted  brother,  who  died  in  King 
Lewis's  service,  and  whose  last  touching  letthers  I 
despatched  to  you  two  days  ago.  I  have  with  me  a 
further  precious  token  of  my  dear  friend,  Captain  Hall — 
it  is  here* 

And  so  saying,  the  military  gentleman,  with  one  arm, 
removed  his  cloak,  and  stretching  forward  the  other  into 
Hayes's  face  almost,  stretched  likewise  forward  a  little 
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boy,  grinning  and  sprawling  in  the  air,  and  prevented 
only  from  falling  to  the  ground  by  the  hold  which  the 
Ensign  kept  of  the  waistband  of  his  little  coat  and 
breeches. 

*  Isn't  he  a  pretty  boy?'  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  sidling  up 
to  her  husband  tenderly,  and  pressing  one  of  Mr. 
Hayes's  hands. 

About  the  lad's  beauty  it  is  needless  to  say  what  the 
carpenter  thought ;  but  that  night,  and  for  many  many 
nights  after,  the  lad  stayed  at  Mr.  Hayes's. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

ENUMERATES       THE        ACCOMPLISHMENTS       OF         MASTER 

THOMAS    BILLINGS INTRODUCES    BROCK    AS    DOCTOR 

WOOD AND       ANNOUNCES       THE       EXECUTION        OF 

ENSIGN    MACSHANE 

We  are  obliged,  in  recording  this  history,  to  follow 
accurately  that  great  authority,  the  '  Calendarium 
Newgaticum  Roagorumque  Registerium,*  of  which 
every  lover  of  literature  in  the  present  day  knows  the 
value  ;  and  as  that  remarkable  work  totally  discards  all 
the  unities  in  its  narratives,  and  reckons  the  life  of  its 
heroes  only  by  their  actions,  and  not  by  periods  of  time, 
we  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  mighty  ark — a 
humble  cock-boat.  When  it  pauses,  we  pause  j  when 
it  runs  ten  knots  an  hour,  we  run  with  the  same 
celerity  ;  and  as,  in  order  to  carry  the  reader  from  the 
penultimate  chapter  of  this  work  unto  the  last  chapter, 
we  were  compelled  to  make  him  leap  over  a  gap  of 
seven  blank  years,  ten  years  more  must  likewise  be 
granted  to  us  before  we  are  at  liberty  to  resume  our 
history. 

During  that  period,  Master  Thomas  Billings  had  been 
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under  the  especial  care  of  his  mother  ;  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  he  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
accomplishments  for  which  he  had  been  remarkable 
while  under  the  roof  of  his  foster-father.  And  with 
this  advantage,  that  while  at  the  blacksmith's,  and  only 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  his  virtues  were  necessarily 
appreciated  only  in  his  family  circle,  and  among  those 
few  acquaintances  of  his  own  time  of  life  whom  a  youth 
of  three  can  be  expected  to  meet  in  the  alleys  or  over 
the  gutters  of  a  small  country  hamlet, — in  his  mother's 
residence,  his  circle  extended  with  his  own  growth,  and 
he  began  to  give  proofs  of  those  powers  of  which  in 
infancy  there  had  been  only  encouraging  indications. 
Thus  it  was  nowise  remarkable  that  a  child  of  four 
years  should  not  know  his  letters,  and  should  have  had 
a  great  disinclination  to  learn  them  ;  but  when  a  young 
man  of  fifteen  showed  the  same  creditable  ignorance, 
the  same  undeviating  dislike,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
possessed  much  resolution  and  perseverance.  When  it 
was  remarked,  too,  that,  in  case  of  any  difference,  he 
not  only  beat  the  usher,  but  by  no  means  disdained  to 
torment  and  bully  the  very  smallest  boys  of  the  school, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  mind  was  comprehensive  and 
careful,  as  well  as  courageous  and  grasping.  As  it  was 
said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Peninsula,  that 
he  had  a  thought  for  everybody — from  Lord  Hill  to  the 
smallest  drummer  in  the  army — in  like  manner  Tom 
Billings  bestowed  his  attention  on  high  and  low  ;  but 
in  the  shape  of  blows  :  he  would  fight  the  strongest  and 
kick  the  smallest,  and  was  always  at  work  with  one  or 
the  other.  At  thirteen,  when  he  was  removed  from 
the  establishment  whither  he  had  been  sent,  he  was  the 
cock  of  the  school  out  of  doors,  and  the  very  last  boy 
in.  He  used  to  let  the  little  boys  and  new-comers  pass 
him  by,  and  laugh  ;  but  he  always  belaboured  them 
unmercifully  afterwards ;  and  then  it  was,  he  said,  his 
turn  to  laugh.      With  such  a  pugnacious  turn,  Tom 
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Billings  ought  to  have  been  made  a  soldier,  and  might 
have  died  a  marshal  ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  ordinance  of 

fate,  he  was  made  a  tailor,  and  died  a never  mind 

what  for  the  present ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was 
suddenly  cut  oflf,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  existence, 
by  a  disease  which  has  exercised  considerable  ravages 
among  the  British  youth. 

By  consulting  the  authority  above  mentioned,  we  find 
that  Hayes  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  profession  of  a 
carpenter,  or  remain  long  established  in  the  country ; 
but  was  induced,  by  the  eager  spirit  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
most  probably,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis ; 
where  he  lived,  flourished,  and  died.  Oxford  Road, 
Saint  Giles's,  and  Tottenham  Court  were,  at  various 
periods  of  his  residence  in  town,  inhabited  by  him.  At 
one  place  he  carried  on  the  business  of  greengrocer  and 
small-coalman  ;  in  another,  he  was  carpenter,  undertaker, 
and  lender  of  money  to  the  poor  ;  finally,  he  was  a 
lodging-house  keeper  in  the  Oxford  or  Tyburn  Road  ;  but 
continued  to  exercise  the  last-named  charitable  profession. 

Lending  as  he  did  upon  pledges,  and  carrying  on  a 
pretty  large  trade,  it  was  not  for  him,  of  course,  to 
inquire  into  the  pedigree  of  all  the  pieces  of  plate,  the 
bales  of  cloth,  swords,  watches,  wigs,  shoe-buckles,  &c., 
that  were  confided  by  his  friends  to  his  keeping  ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  his  friends  had  the  requisite  confidence  in 
him,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  a  class  of 
characters  who  still  live  in  history,  and  are  admired  unto 
this  very  day.  The  mind  loves  to  think  that,  perhaps, 
in  Mr.  Hayes's  back-parlour  the  gallant  Turpin  might 
have  hob-and-nobbed  with  Mrs.  Catherine  ;  that  here, 
perhaps,  the  noble  Sheppard  might  have  cracked  his 
joke,  or  quaffed  his  pint  of  rum.  Who  knows  but  that 
Macheath  and  Paul  Clifford  may  have  crossed  legs  under 
Hayes's  dinner-table  ?  But  why  pause  to  speculate  on 
things  that  might  have  been  ?  why  desert  reality  for 
fond  imagination,  or  call  up  from  their  honoured  graves 
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the  sacred  dead  ?  I  know  not :  and  yet,  in  sooth,  I  can 
never  pass  Cumberland  Gate  without  a  sigh,  as  I  think 
of  the  gallant  cavaliers  who  traversed  that  road  in  old 
time.  Pious  priests  accompanied  their  triumphs  ;  their 
chariots  were  surrounded  by  hosts  of  glittering  javelin- 
men.  As  the  slave  at  the  car  of  the  Roman  conqueror 
shouted,  '  Remember  thou  art  mortal  ! '  before  the 
eyes  of  the  British  warrior  rode  the  undertaker  and  his 
coffin,  telling  him  that  he  too  must  die  !  Mark  well 
the  spot  !  A  hundred  years  ago  Albion  Street  (where 
comic  Power  dwelt,  Milesia's  darling  son) — Albion 
Street  was  a  desert.  The  square  of  Connaught  was 
without  its  penultimate,  and,  strictly  speaking,  naught. 
The  Edgware  Road  was  then  a  road,  'tis  true  j  with 
tinkling  waggons  passing  now  and  then,  and  fragrant 
walls  of  snowy  hawthorn  blossoms.  The  ploughman 
whistled  over  Nutford  Place  ;  down  the  green  solitudes 
of  Sovereign  Street  the  merry  milkmaid  led  the  lowing 
kine.  Here,  then,  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and 
sweet  air — before  ever  omnibuses  were,  and  when  Pine- 
apple Turnpike  and  Terrace  were  alike  unknown — here 
stood  Tyburn  :  and  on  the  road  towards  it,  perhaps  to 
enjoy  the  prospect,  stood,  in  the  year  1725,  the 
habitation  of  Mr.  John  Hayes. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  year  1725,  Mrs.  Hayes,  who 
had  been  abroad  in  her  best  hat  and  riding-hood  ;  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  for  a  wonder  had  accompanied  her  ;  and  Mrs. 
Springatt,  a  lodger,  who  for  a  remuneration  had  the 
honour  of  sharing  Mrs.  Hayes's  friendship  and  table  : 
all  returned,  smiling  and  rosy,  at  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  from  a  walk  which  they  had  taken  to  Bayswater. 
Many  thousands  of  people  were  likewise  seen  flocking 
down  the  Oxford  Road  ;  and  you  would  rather  have 
thought,  from  the  smartness  of  their  appearance  and  the 
pleasure  depicted  in  their  countenances,  that  they  were 
just  issuing  from  a  sermon,  than  quitting  the  ceremony 
which  they  had  been  to  attend. 
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The  fact  is,  that  they  had  just  been  to  see  a  gentle- 
man hanged, — a  cheap  pleasure,  which  the  Hayes 
family  never  denied  themselves ;  and  they  returned 
home  with  a  good  appetite  to  breakfast,  braced  by  the 
walk,  and  tickled  into  hunger,  as  it  were,  by  the 
spectacle.  I  can  recollect,  when  I  was  a  gyp  at 
Cambridge,  that  the  '  men '  used  to  have  breakfast- 
parties  for  the  very  same  purpose  ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  morning  acted  infallibly  upon  the  stomach,  and 
caused  the  young  students  to  eat  with  much  voracity. 

Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  a  handsome,  well-dressed, 
plump,  rosy  woman  of  three  or  four  and  thirty  (and 
when,  my  dear,  is  a  woman  handsomer  than  at  that 
age  ?),  came  in  quite  merrily  from  her  walk,  and  entered 
the  back-parlour,  which  looked  into  a  pleasant  yard,  or 
garden,  whereon  the  sun  was  shining  very  gaily  ;  and 
where,  at  a  table  covered  with  a  nice  white  cloth,  laid 
out  with  some  silver  mugs,  too,  and  knives,  all  with 
different  crests  and  patterns,  sat  an  old  gentleman  read- 
ing in  an  old  book. 

*  Here  we  are  at  last,  Doctor,'  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  *  and 
here's  his  speech.'  She  produced  the  little  halfpenny 
tract,  which  to  this  day  is  sold  at  the  gallows-foot  upon 
the  death  of  every  offender.  *  I've  seen  a  many  men 
turned  off,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  never  did  see  one  who  bore 
it  more  like  a  man  than  he  did.' 

*  My  dear,*  said  the  gentleman  addressed  as  Doctor, 
*  he  was  as  cool  and  as  brave  as  steel,  and  no  more 
minded  hanging  than  tooth-drawing.' 

'  It  was  the  drink  that  ruined  him,'  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

*  Drink,  and  bad  company.  I  warned  him,  my  dear, 
— I  warned  him  years  ago :  and  directly  he  got  into 
Wild's  gang,  I  knew  that  he  had  not  a  year  to  run. 
Ah,  why,  my  love,  will  men  continue  such  dangerous 
courses,'  continued  the  Doctor,  with  a  sigh,  *and 
jeopardy  their  lives  for  a  miserable  watch  or  a  snuff-box, 
of  which  Mr.  Wild  takes  three-fourths  of  the  produce  ? 
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But  here  comes  the  breakfast ;  and,  egad,  I  am  as 
hungry  as  a  lad  of  twenty.' 

Indeed,  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Hayes's  servant  appeared 
with  a  smoking  dish  of  bacon  and  greens ;  and  Mr. 
Hayes  himself  ascended  from  the  cellar  (of  which  he 
kept  the  key),  bearing  with  him  a  tolerably  large  jug  of 
small-beer.  To  this  repast  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Springatt 
(the  other  lodger),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  proceeded 
with  great  alacrity.  A  fifth  cover  was  laid,  but  not 
used ;  the  company  remarking  that  '  Tom  had  very 
likely  found  some  acquaintances  at  Tyburn,  with  whom 
he  might  choose  to  pass  the  morning.' 

Tom  was  Master  Thomas  Billings,  now  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  :  slim,  smart,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
handsome,  sallow  in  complexion,  black-eyed  and  black- 
haired.  Mr.  Billings  was  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  of 
tolerable  practice,  who  was  to  take  him  into  partnership 
at  the  end  of  his  term.  It  was  supposed,  and  with 
reason,  that  Tom  would  not  fail  to  make  a  fortune  in 
this  business ;  of  which  the  present  head  was  one 
Beinkleider,  a  German.  Beinkleider  was  skilful  in  his 
trade  (after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  which  in  breeches 
and  metaphysics  —  in  inexpressibles  and  incompre- 
hensibles — may  instruct  all  Europe),  but  too  fond  of  his 
pleasure.  Some  promissory  notes  of  his  had  found 
their  way  into  Hayes's  hands,  and  had  given  him  the 
means  not  only  of  providing  Master  Billings  with  a  cheap 
apprenticeship,  and  a  cheap  partnership  afterwards  ; 
but  would  empower  him,  in  one  or  two  years  after  the 
young  partner  had  joined  the  firm,  to  eject  the  old  one 
altogether.  So  that  there  was  every  prospect  that,  when 
Mr.  Billings  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  poor  Bein- 
kleider would  have  to  act,  not  as  his  master,  but  his 
journeyman. 

Tom  was  a  very  precocious  youth  ;  was  supplied  by  a 
doting  mother  with  plenty  of  pocket-money,  and  spent 
it  with  a  number  of  lively  companions  of  both  sexes,  at 
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plays,  bull-baitings,  fairs,  jolly  parties  on  the  river,  and 
suchlike  innocent  amusements.  He  could  throw  a  main, 
too,  as  well  as  his  elders  ;  had  pinked  his  man,  in  a  row 
at  Madam  King's  in  the  Piazza ;  and  was  much 
respected  at  the  Roundhouse. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  not  very  fond  of  this  promising  young 
gentleman  ;  indeed,  he  had  the  baseness  to  bear  malice, 
because,  in  a  quarrel  which  occurred  about  two  years  pre- 
viously, he,  Hayes,  being  desirous  to  chastise  Mr.  Billings, 
had  found  himself  not  only  quite  incompetent,  but  actually 
at  the  mercy  of  the  boy  ;  who  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  a  joint-stool,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  swore 
he  would  have  his  life.  The  Doctor,  who  was  then  also 
a  lodger  at  Mr.  Hayes's,  interposed,  and  restored  the 
combatants,  not  to  friendship,  but  to  peace.  Hayes 
never  afterwards  attempted  to  lift  his  hand  to  the  young 
man,  but  contented  himself  with  hating  him  profoundly. 
In  this  sentiment  Mr.  Billings  participated  cordially  ; 
and,  quite  unlike  Mr.  Hayes,  who  never  dared  to  show 
his  dislike,  used  on  every  occasion  when  they  met,  by 
actions,  looks,  words,  sneers,  and  curses,  to  let  his  step- 
father know  the  opinion  which  he  had  of  him.  Why 
did  not  Hayes  discard  the  boy  altogether  ?  Because,  if 
he  did  so,  he  was  really  afraid  of  his  life,  and  because  he 
trembled  before  Mrs.  Hayes,  his  lady,  as  the  leaf  trembles 
before  the  tempest  in  October.  His  breath  was  not  his 
own,  but  hers  ;  his  money,  too,  had  been  chiefly  of  her 
getting, — for  though  he  was  as  stingy  and  mean  as 
mortal  man  can  be,  and  so  likely  to  save  much,  he  had 
not  the  genius  for  getting  which  Mrs.  Hayes  possessed. 
She  kept  his  books  (for  she  had  learned  to  read  and  write 
by  this  time),  she  made  his  bargains,  and  she  directed 
the  operations  of  the  poor-spirited  little  capitalist.  When 
bills  became  due,  and  debtors  pressed  for  time,  then  she 
brought  Hayes's  own  professional  merits  into  play. 
The  man  was  as  deaf  and  cold  as  a  rock  ;  never  did  poor 
tradesmen    gain   a   penny    from  him ;   never  were  the 
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bailiffs  delayed  one  single  minute  from  their  prey.  The 
Beinkleider  business,  for  instance,  showed  pretty  well 
the  genius  of  the  two.  Hayes  was  for  closing  with  him 
at  once  ;  but  his  wife  saw  the  vast  profits  which  might 
be  drawn  out  of  him,  and  arranged  the  apprenticeship 
and  the  partnership  before  alluded  to.  The  woman 
heartily  scorned  and  spit  upon  her  husband,  who  fawned 
upon  her  like  a  spaniel.  She  loved  good  cheer  ;  she  did 
not  want  for  a  certain  kind  of  generosity.  The  only 
feeling  that  Hayes  had  for  any  one  except  himself  was 
for  his  wife,  whom  he  held  in  a  cowardly  awe  and 
attachment  :  he  liked  drink,  too,  which  made  him  chirp- 
ing and  merry,  and  accepted  willingly  any  treats  that  his 
acquaintances  might  offer  him ;  but  he  would  suffer 
agonies  when  his  wife  brought  or  ordered  from  the  cellar 
a  bottle  of  wine. 

And  now  for  the  Doctor.  He  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  much  abroad  ;  he  was  of 
a  sober,  cheerful  aspect ;  he  dressed  handsomely  and 
quietly  in  a  broad  hat  and  cassock ;  but  saw  no  company 
except  the  few  friends  whom  he  met  at  the  coffee-house. 
He  had  an  income  of  about  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  promised  to  leave  to  young  Billings.  He  was  amused 
with  the  lad,  and  fond  of  his  mother,  and  had  boarded 
with  them  for  some  years  past.  The  Doctor,  in  fact, 
was  our  old  friend  Corporal  Brock,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Wood  now,  as  he  had  been  Major  Wood  fifteen  years 
back. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  former  part  of  this  history 
must  have  seen  that  we  have  spoken  throughout  with 
invariable  respect  of  Mr.  Brock  ;  and  that  in  every 
circumstance  in  which  he  has  appeared,  he  has  acted  not 
only  with  prudence,  but  often  with  genius.  The  early 
obstacle  to  Mr.  Brock's  success  was  want  of  conduct 
simply.  Drink,  women,  play — how  many  a  brave  fellow 
have  they  ruined  ! — had  pulled  Brock  down  as  often  as  his 
merit  had  carried  him  up.     When  a  man's  passion  for 
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play  has  brought  him  to  be  a  scoundrel,  it  at  once  ceases 
to  be  hurtful  to  him  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  ;  he 
cheats,  and  wins.  It  is  only  for  the  idle  and  luxurious 
that  women  retain  their  fascinations  to  a  very  late 
period ;  and  Brock's  passions  had  been  whipped  out  of 
him  in  Virginia;  where  much  ill-health,  ill-treatment, 
hard  labour,  and  hard  food,  speedily  put  an  end  to  them. 
He  forgot  there  even  how  to  drink  ;  rum  or  wine  made 
this  poor  declining  gentleman  so  ill  that  he  could 
indulge  in  them  no  longer;  and  so  his  three  vices  were 
cured. 

Had  he  been  ambitious,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Brock,  on  his  return  from  transportation,  might 
have  risen  in  the  world  ;  but  he  was  old  and  a  philo- 
sopher :  he  did  not  care  about  rising.  Living  was 
cheaper  in  those  days,  and  interest  for  money  higher  : 
when  he  had  amassed  about  six  hundred  pounds,  he 
purchased  an  annuity  of  seventy-two  pounds,  and  gave 
out — why  should  he  not? — that  he  had  the  capital  as 
well  as  the  interest.  After  leaving  the  Hayes  fiamily  in 
the  country,  he  found  them  again  in  London  :  he  took 
up  his  abode  with  them,  and  was  attached  to  the  mother 
and  the  son.  Do  you  suppose  that  rascals  have  not 
affections  like  other  people  ?  hearts,  madam — ay,  hearts 
— and  family  ties  which  they  cherish  ?  As  the  Doctor 
lived  on  with  this  charming  family  he  began  to  regret 
that  he  had  sunk  all  his  money  in  annuities,  and  could 
not,  as  he  repeatedly  vowed  he  would,  leave  his  savings 
to  his  adopted  children. 

He  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  ('suave  mari  magno,* 
&c.)  in  watching  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  Hayes 
menage.  He  used  to  encourage  Mrs.  Catherine  into 
anger  when,  haply,  that  lady's  fits  of  calm  would  last  too 
long  ;  he  used  to  warm  up  the  disputes  between  wife 
and  husband,  mother  and  son,  and  enjoy  them  beyond 
expression  :  they  served  him  for  daily  amusement ;  and 
he  used  to  laugh  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  venerable 
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cheeks  at  the  accounts  which  young  Tom  continually 
brought  him  of  his  pranks  abroad,  among  watchmen  and 
constables,  at  taverns  or  elsewhere. 

When,  therefore,  as  the  party  were  discussing  their 
bacon  and  cabbage,  before  which  the  Reverend  Doctor 
with  much  gravity  said  grace,  Master  Tom  entered. 
Doctor  Wood,  who  had  before  been  rather  gloomy, 
immediately  brightened  up,  and  made  a  place  for 
Billings  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Catherine. 

'  How  do,  old  cock  ? '  said  that  young  gentleman 
familiarly.  *  How  goes  it,  mother  ? '  And  so  saying,  he 
seized  eagerly  upon  the  jug  of  beer  which  Mr.  Hayes  had 
drawn,  and  from  which  the  latter  was  about  to  help  him- 
self, and  poured  down  his  throat  exactly  one  quart. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Billings,  drawing  breath  after  a 
draught  which  he  had  learned  accurately  to  gauge  from 
the  habit  of  drinking  out  of  pewter  measures  which  held 
precisely  that  quantity. — '  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Billings,  draw- 
ing breath,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  his  sleeves,  *  this  is 
very  thin  stufF,  old  Squaretoes  :  but  my  coppers  have  been 
red-hot  since  last  night,  and  they  wanted  a  sluicing.* 

'  Should  you  like  some  ale,  dear  ? '  said  Mrs.  Hayes, 
that  fond  and  judicious  pa/ent. 

'  A  quart  of  brandy,  Tom  ? '  said  Doctor  Wood. 
*  Your  papa  will  run  down  to  the  cellar  for  it  in  a 
minute.' 

*  I'll  see  him  hanged  first !  '  cried  Mr.  Hayes,  quite 
frightened. 

*  Oh,  fie  now,  you  unnatural  father  ! '  said  the 
Doctor. 

The  very  name  of  father  used  to  put  Mr.  Hayes  in  a 
fury.     '  I'm  not  his  father,  thank  Heaven  ! '  said  he. 
'  No,  nor  nobody  else's,'  said  Tom. 
Mr.  Hayes  only  muttered  *  Base-born  brat !  * 

*  His  father  was  a  gentleman, — that's  more  than  you 
ever  were  ! '  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes.  *  His  father  was  a 
man  of  spirit  j  no  cowardly  sneak  of  a  carpenter,  Mr, 
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Hayes  !  Tom  has  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  for  all  he  has 
a  tailor's  appearance ;  and  if  his  mother  had  had  her 
right,  she  would  now  be  in  a  coach-and-six.* 

*  I  wish  I  could  find  my  father,'  said  Tom  ;  '  for  I 
think  Polly  Briggs  and  I  would  look  mighty  well  in  a 
coach-and-six.'  Tom  fancied  that  if  his  father  was  a 
count  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  he  must  be  a  prince  now  ; 
and,  indeed,  went  among  his  companions  by  the  latter 
august  title. 

*  Ay,  Tom,  that  you  would,*  cried  his  mother,  looking 
at  him  fondly. 

*With  a  sword  by  my  side,  and  a  hat  and  feather, 
there's  never  a  lord  at  St.  James's  would  cut  a  finer 
figure.' 

After  a  little  more  of  this  talk,  in  which  Mrs.  Hayes 
let  the  company  know  her  high  opinion  of  her  son — 
who,  as  usual,  took  care  to  show  his  extreme  contempt 
for  his  stepfather — the  latter  retired  to  his  occupations  ; 
the  lodger,  Mrs.  Springatt,  who  had  never  said  a  word 
all  this  time,  retired  to  her  apartment  on  the  second 
floor  ;  and,  pulling  out  their  pipes  and  tobacco,  the  old 
gentleman  and  the  young  one  solaced  themselves  with 
half-an-hour*s  more  talk  and  smoking  ;  while  the  thrifty 
Mrs.  Hayes,  opposite  to  them,  was  busy  with  her  books. 

*  What's  in  the  confessions?'  said  Mr.  Billines  to 
Doctor  Wood.  *  There  were  six  of  'em  besides  Mac  : 
two  for  sheep,  four  housebreakers  ;  but  nothing  of  con- 
sequence, I  fancy.* 

*  There's  the  paper,*  said  Wood  archly.  *  Read  for 
yourself,  Tom.' 

Mr.  Tom  looked  at  the  same  time  very  fierce  and  very 
foolish  ;  for  though  he  could  drink,  swear,  and  fight  as 
well  as  anv  lad  of  his  inches  in  England,  reading  was  not 
among  his  accomplishments.     '  I  tell  you  what,  Doctor,' 

said  he,  * you  !  have  no  bantering  with  me, — for  I'm 

not  the  man  that  will  bear  it, me  ! '  and  he  threw 

a  tremendous  swaggering  look  across  the  table. 
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*  I  want  you  to  learn  to  read,  Tommy  dear.  Look  at 
your  mother  there  over  her  books  :  she  keeps  them  as 
neat  as  a  scrivener  now,  and  at  twenty  she  could  make 
never  a  stroke.' 

*  Your  godfather  speaks  for  your  good,  child  ;  and  for 
me,  thou  knowest  that  I  have  promised  thee  a  gold- 
headed  cane  and  periwig  on  the  first  day  that  thou  canst 
read  me  a  column  of  the  Flying  Post.* 

'  Hang  the  periwig  ! '  said  Mr.  Tom  testily.  *  Let 
my  godfather  read  the  paper  himself,  if  he  has  a  liking 
for  it.' 

Whereupon  the  old  gentleman  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  glanced  over  the  sheet  of  whity-brown  paper,  which, 
ornamented  with  a  picture  of  a  gallows  at  the  top,  con- 
tained the  biographies  of  the  seven  unlucky  individuals 
who  had  that  morning  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
With  the  six  heroes  who  came  first  in  the  list  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  paper 
containing  the  life  of  No.  7,  and  which  the  Doctor  read 
in  an  audible  voice. 


'Captain  Jttacekane. 

'The  seventh  victim  to  his  own  crimes  was  the  famous 
highwayman,  Captain  Macshane,  so  well  known  as  the  Irish 
Fire-eater. 

'  The  Captain  came  to  the  ground  in  a  fine  white  lawn 
shirt  and  nightcap  ;  and,  being  a  Papist  in  his  religion,  was 
attended  by  Father  O'Flaherty,  Popish  priest,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Bavarian  Envoy. 

'  Captain  Macshane  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  in  the 
town  of  Clonakilty,  in  Ireland,  being  descended  from  most  of 
the  kings  in  that  country.  He  had  the  honour  of  serving 
their  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Anne,  in  Flanders  and  Spain,  and  obtained 
much  credit  from  my  Lords  Marlborough  and  Peterborough 
for  his  valour. 
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*  But  being  placed  on  half-pay  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
Ensign  Macshane  took  to  evil  courses  ;  and,  frequenting  the 
bagnios  and  dice-houses,  was  speedily  brought  to  ruin. 

'  Being  at  this  pass,  he  fell  in  with  the  notorious  Captain 
Wood,  and  they  two  together  committed  many  atrocious 
robberies  in  the  inland  counties  ;  but  these  being  too  hot  to 
hold  them,  they  went  into  the  west,  where  they  were 
unknown.  Here,  however,  the  day  of  retribution  arrived  ; 
for,  having  stolen  three  pewter-pots  from  a  public-house, 
they,  under  false  names,  were  tried  at  Exeter,  and  transported 
for  seven  years  beyond  the  sea.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Justice 
never  sleeps ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  overtake  the 
criminal. 

'  On  their  return  from  Virginia,  a  quarrel  about  booty  arose 
between  these  two,  and  Macshane  killed  Wood  in  a  combat 
that  took  place  between  them  near  to  the  town  of  Bristol  ; 
but  a  waggon  coming  up,  Macshane  was  obliged  to  fly  with- 
out the  ill-gotten  wealth  :  so  true  is  it,  that  wickedness  never 
prospers. 

•Two  days  afterwards,  Macshane  met  the  coach  of  Miss 
Macraw,  a  Scotch  lady  and  heiress,  going,  for  lumbago  and 
gout,  to  the  Bath.  He  at  first  would  have  robbed  this  lady  ; 
but  such  were  his  arts,  that  he  induced  her  to  marry  him  ; 
and  they  lived  together  for  seven  years  in  the  town  of 
Eddenboro,  in  Scotland, — he  passing  under  the  name  of 
Colonel  Geraldine.  The  lady  dying,  and  Macshane  hanng 
expended  all  her  wealth,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  his 
former  evil  courses,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  starvation  ; 
whereupon  he  robbed  a  Scotch  lord,  by  name  the  Lord  of 
Whistlebinkie,  of  a  mull  of  snuff;  for  which  crime  he  was 
condemned  to  the  Tolbooth  prison  at  Eddenboro,  in  Scotland, 
and  whipped  many  times  in  publick. 

•  These  deserved  punishments  did  not  at  all  alter  Captain 
Macshane's  disposition  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  he 
stopped  the  Bavarian  Envoy's  coach  on  Blackheath,  coming 
from  Dover,  and  robbed  his  Excellency  and  his  chaplain  ; 
taking  from  the  former  his  money,  watches,  star,  a  fur-cloak, 
his  sword  (a  very  valuable  one)  ;  and  from  the  latter  a 
Romish  missal,  out  of  which  he  was  then  reading,  and  a 
case-bottle,' 
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'  The  Bavarian  Envoy  ! '  said  Tom  parenthetically. 
'  My  master,  Beinkleider,  was  his  Lordship's  regimental 
tailor  in  Germany,  and  is  now  making  a  Court  suit  for 
him.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  him,  I 
warrant.' 

Doctor  Wood  resumed  his  reading.  '  Hum — hum  ! 
A  Romish  missal,  out  of  which  he  was  reading,  and  a 
case-bottle, 

'  By  means  of  the  famous  Mr.  Wild,  this  notorious  criminal 
was  brought  to  justice,  and  the  case-bottle  and  missal  have 
been  restored  to  Father  O'Flaherty. 

'  During  his  confinement  in  Newgate,  Mr.  Macshane  could 
not  be  brought  to  express  any  contrition  for  his  crimes, 
except  that  of  having  killed  his  commanding  officer.  For 
this  Wood  he  pretended  an  excessive  sorrow,  and  vowed  that 
usquebaugh  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death, — indeed  in 
prison  he  partook  of  no  other  liquor,  and  drunk  a  bottle  of  it 
on  the  day  before  his  death. 

'  He  was  visited  by  several  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  in  his 
cell  ;  among  others,  by  the  Popish  priest  whom  he  had  robbed. 
Father  O'Flaherty,  before  mentioned,  who  attended  him  like- 
wise in  his  last  moments  (if  that  idolatrous  worship  may  be 
called  attention)  ;  and  likewise  by  the  Father's  patron,  the 
Bavarian  Ambassador,  his  Excellency  Count  Maximilian  de 
Galgenstein.' 

As  old  Wood  came  to  these  words,  he  paused  to  give 
them  utterance. 

*  What  !  Max  ? '  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes,  letting  her 
ink-bottle  fall  over  her  ledgers. 

'  Why,  be  hanged  if  it  ben't  my  father  1 '  said  Mr. 
Billings. 

'  Your  father,  sure  enough,  unless  there  be  others  of 
his  name,  and  unless  the  scoundrel  is  hanged,'  said  the 
Doctor — sinking  his  voice,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  Billings  broke  his  pipe  in  an  agony  of  joy.     *  I 
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think  we'll  have  the  coach  now,  mother,'  says  he  ;  and 
I'm  blessed  if  Polly  Briggs  shall  not  look  as  fine  as  a 
duchess. 

*  Polly  Briggs  is  a  low  slut,  Tom,  and  not  fit  for  the 
likes  of  you,  his  Excellency's  son.  Oh,  fie  !  You  must 
be  a  gentleman  now,  sirrah  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  I 
shan't  take  you  away  from  that  odious  tailor's  shop 
altogether.' 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Billings  objected  altogether  ; 
for,  besides  Mrs.  Briggs  before  alluded  to,  the  young 
gentleman  was  much  attached  to  his  master's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gretel,  or  Gretchen  Beinkleider. 

*  No,*  says  he.  *  There  will  be  time  to  think  of  that 
hereafter,  ma'am.  If  my  pa  makes  a  man  of  me,  why, 
of  course,  the  shop  may  go  to  the  deuce,  for  what  I 
care ;  but  we  had  better  wait,  look  you,  for  something 
certain  before  we  give  up  such  a  pretty  bird  in  the  hand 
as  this.' 

'  He  speaks  like  Solomon,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  I  always  said  he  would  be  a  credit  to  his  old  mother, 
didn't  I,  Brock  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Cat,  embracing  her  son 
very  aflfectionately.  *  A  credit  to  her  ;  ay,  I  warrant,  a 
real  blessing  !  And  dost  thou  want  any  money,  Tom  ? 
for  a  lord's  son  must  not  go  about  without  a  few  pieces 
in  his  pocket.  And  I  tell  thee.  Tommy,  thou  must  go 
and  see  his  Lordship ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  piece  of 
brocade  for  a  waistcoat,  thou  shalt ;  ay,  and  the  silver- 
hiked  sword  I  told  thee  of;  but  oh.  Tommy,  Tommy  ! 
have  a  care,  and  don't  be  a-drawing  of  it  in  naughty 
company  at  the  gaming-houses,  or  at  the ' 

*  A  drawing  of  fiddlesticks,  mother  I  If  I  go  to  sec 
my  father,  I  must  have  a  reason  for  it ;  and  instead  of 
going  with  a  sword  in  my  hand,  I  shall  take  something 
else  in  it.* 

*  The  lad  is  a  lad  of  nous,*  cried  Doctor  Wood, 
*  although  his  mother  does  spoil  him  so  cruelly.  Look 
you.  Madam  Cat :  did  you  not  hear  what  he  said  about 
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Beinkleider  and  the  clothes?  Tommy  will  just  wait  on 
the  Count  with  his  Lordship's  breeches.  A  man  may 
learn  a  deal  of  news  in  the  trying  on  of  a  pair  of 
breeches.' 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  in  this  manner  the  son 
should  at  first  make  his  appearance  before  his  father. 
Mrs.  Cat  gave  him  the  piece  of  brocade,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  was  fashioned  into  a  smart  waistcoat 
(for  Beinkleider 's  shop  was  close  by,  in  Cavendish 
Square).  Mrs.  Gretel,  with  many  blushes,  tied  a  fine 
blue  riband  round  his  neck  ;  and,  in  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, with  gold  buckles  to  his  shoes.  Master  Billings 
looked  a  very  proper  young  gentleman. 

*  And,  Tommy,'  said  his  mother,  blushing  and  hesitat- 
ing, '  should  Max — should  his  Lordship  ask  after  your — 
want  to  know  if  your  mother  is  alive,  you  can  say  she  is, 
and  well,  and  often  talks  of  old  times.  And,  Tommy  * 
(after  another  pause), 'you  needn't  say  anything  about 
Mr.  Hayes ;  only  say  I  m  quite  well.' 

Mrs.  Hayes  looked  at  him  as  he  marched  down  the 
street,  a  long  long  way.  Tom  was  proud  and  gay  in  his 
new  costume,  and  was  not  unlike  his  father.  As  she 
looked,  lo  !  Oxford  Street  disappeared,  and  she  saw  a 
green  common,  and  a  village,  and  a  little  inn.  There 
was  a  soldier  leading  a  pair  of  horses  about  on  the  green 
common  ;  and  in  the  inn  sat  a  cavalier,  so  young,  so 
merry,  so  beautiful  !  Oh,  what  slim  white  hands  he 
had  ;  and  winning  words,  and  tender,  gentle  blue  eyes  ! 
Was  it  not  an  honour  to  a  country  lass  that  such  a  noble 
gentleman  should  look  at  her  for  a  moment  ?  Had  he 
not  some  charm  about  him  that  she  must  needs  obey 
when  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  '  Come,  follow  me  !  * 
As  she  walked  towards  the  lane  that  morning,  how  well 
she  remembered  each  spot  as  she  passed  it,  and  the  look 
it  wore  for  the  last  time  !  How  the  smoke  was  rising 
from  the  pastures,  how  the  fish  were  jumping  and  plash- 
ing in  the  mill-stream  !     There  was  the  church,  with  all 
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its  windows  lighted  up  with  gold,  and  yonder  were  the 
reapers  sweeping  down  the  brown  corn.  She  tried  to 
sing  as  she  went  up  the  hill — what  was  it  ?  She  could 
not  remember  ;  but  oh,  how  well  she  remembered  the 
sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  as  they  came  quicker,  quicker 
— nearer,  nearer  !  How  noble  he  looked  on  his  great 
horse  1  Was  he  thinking  of  her,  or  were  they  all  silly 
words  which  he  spoke  last  night,  merely  to  pass  away  the 
time  and  deceive  poor  girls  with  ?  Would  he  remember 
them — would  he  ? 

*  Cat  my  dear,'  here  cried  Mr.  Brock,  aliai  Captain, 
alias  Doctor  Wood,  '  here's  the  meat  a-getting  cold,  and 
I  am  longing  for  my  breakfast.' 

As  they  went  in  he  looked  her  hard  in  the  face. 
*  What,  itill  at  it,  you  silly  girl  ?  I've  been  watching 
you  these  five  minutes.  Cat ;  and  be  hanged  but  I  think 
a  word  from  Galgenstein,  and  you  would  follow  him  as 
a  fly  does  a  treacle-pot  !  ' 

They  went  in  to  breakfast  ;  but  though  there  was 
a  hot  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion-sauce  —  Mrs. 
Catherine's  favourite  dish — she  never  touched  a  morsel 
of  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Thomas  Billings,  in  his  new 
clothes  which  his  mamma  had  given  him,  in  his  new 
riband  which  the  fair  Miss  Beinkleider  had  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  having  his  Excellency's  breeches  wrapped 
in  a  silk  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand,  turned  down  in 
the  direction  of  Whitehall,  where  the  Bavarian  Envoy 
lodged.  But,  before  he  waited  on  him,  Mr.  Billings, 
being  excessively  pleased  with  his  personal  appearance, 
made  an  early  visit  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swallow  Street ;  and  who,  after  ex- 
pressing herself  with  much  enthusiasm  regarding  her 
Tommy's  good  looks,  immediately  asked  him  what  he 
would  stand  to  drink  ?  Raspberry  gin  being  suggested, 
a  pint  of  that  liquor  was  sent  for  ;  and  so  great  was  the 
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confidence  and  intimacy  subsisting  between  these  two 
young  people,  that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Mrs.  Polly  accepted  every  shilling  of  the  money  which 
Tom  Billings  had  received  from  his  mamma  the  day 
before ;  nay,  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from 
seizing  upon  the  cut-velvet  breeches  which  he  was 
carrying  to  the  nobleman  for  whom  they  were  made. 
Having  paid  his  adieux  to  Mrs.  Polly,  Mr.  Billings 
departed  to  visit  his  father. 


CHAPTER   IX 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  COUNT  GALGENSTEIN  AND 
MASTER  THOMAS  BILLINGS,  WHEN  HE  INFORMS 
THE    COUNT   OF    HIS    PARENTAGE 

I  don't  know  in  all  this  miserable  world  a  more  miser- 
able spectacle  than  that  of  a  young  fellow  of  five  or  six 
and  forty.  The  British  army,  that  nursery  of  valour, 
turns  out  many  of  the  young  fellows  I  mean  :  who 
having  flaunted  in  dragoon  uniforms  from  seventeen  to 
six-and-thirty  ;  having  bought,  sold,  or  swapped  during 
that  period  some  two  hundred  horses  ;  having  played, 
say,  fifteen  thousand  games  at  billiards  ;  having  drunk 
some  six  thousand  bottles  of  wine  ;  having  consumed  a 
reasonable  number  of  Nugee  coats,  split  many  dozen 
pairs  of  high-heeled  Hoby  boots,  and  read  the  news- 
paper and  the  army-list  duly,  retire  from  the  service 
when  they  have  attained  their  eighth  lustre,  and  saunter 
through  the  world,  trailing  from  London  to  Cheltenham, 
and  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Baden, 
their  idleness,  their  ill-health,  and  their  ennui.  '  In  the 
morning  of  youth,'  and  when  seen  along  with  whole 
troops  of  their  companions,  those  flowers  look  gaudy  and 
brilliant  enough  ;  but  there  is  no  object  more  dismal 
than  one  of  them  alone,  and  in  its  autumnal,  or  seedy 
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state.  My  friend,  Captain  Popjoy,  is  one  who  has 
arrived  at  this  condition,  and  whom  everybody  knows  by 
his  title  of  Father  Pop.  A  kinder,  simpler,  more  empty- 
headed  fellow  does  not  exist.  He  is  forty-seven  years 
old,  and  appears  a  young,  good-looking  man  of  sixty. 
At  the  time  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  he  really  was  as 
good-looking  a  man  as  any  in  the  Dragoons.  He  now 
uses  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  cover  the  bald  place  on  his 
head,  by  combing  certain  thin  grey  side-locks  over  it.  He 
has,  in  revenge,  a  pair  of  enormous  moustaches,  which 
he  dyes  of  the  richest  blue-black.  His  nose  is  a  good 
deal  larger  and  redder  than  it  used  to  be ;  his  eyelids 
have  grown  flat  and  heavy  ;  and  a  little  pair  of  red, 
watery  eyeballs  float  in  the  midst  of  them :  it  seems  as 
if  the  light  which  was  once  in  those  sickly  green  pupils 
had  extravasated  into  the  white  part  of  the  eye.  If  Pop's 
legs  are  not  so  firm  and  muscular  as  they  used  to  be  in 
those  days  when  he  took  such  leaps  into  White's  buck- 
skins, in  revenge  his  waist  is  much  larger.  He  wears  a 
very  good  coat,  however,  and  a  waistband,  which  he  lets 
out  after  dinner.  Before  ladies  he  blushes,  and  is  as 
silent  as  a  schoolboy.  He  calls  them  '  modest  women.* 
His  society  is  chiefly  among  young  lads  belonging  to  his 
former  profession.  He  knows  the  best  wine  to  be  had 
at  each  tavern  or  cafe^  and  the  waiters  treat  him  with 
much  respectful  familiarity.  He  knows  the  names  of 
every  one  of  them  ;  and  shouts  out,  *Send  Markwell 
here  I'  or,  *  Tell  Cuttriss  to  give  us  a  bottle  of  the 
yellow  seal  I '  or,  *  Dizzy  voo,  Monsure  Borrel,  noo 
donny  shampang  frappy,'  &c.  He  always  makes  the 
salad  or  the  punch,  and  dines  out  three  hundred  days  in 
the  year  :  the  other  days  you  see  him  in  a  two-franc 
eating-house  at  Paris,  or  prowling  about  Rupert  Street, 
or  St,  Martin's  Court,  where  you  get  a  capital  cut  of 
meat  for  eightpence.  He  has  decent  lodgings  and 
scrupulously  clean  linen  ;  his  animal  functions  are  still 
tolerably   well   preserved,  his  spiritual  have  evaporated 
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long  since ;  he  sleeps  well,  has  no  conscience,  believes 
himself  to  be  a  respectable  fellow,  and  is  tolerably 
happy  on  the  days  when  he  is  asked  out  to  dinner. 

Poor  Pop  is  not  very  high  in  the  scale  of  created 
beings  ;  but,  if  you  fancy  there  is  none  lower,  you  are 
in  egregious  error.  There  was  once  a  man  who  had  a 
mysterious  exhibition  of  an  animal  quite  unknown  to 
naturalists,  called  *  the  wusser.'  Those  curious 
individuals  who  desired  to  see  the  wusser  were  intro- 
duced into  an  apartment  where  appeared  before  them 
nothing  more  than  a  little  lean  shrivelled  hideous  blear- 
eyed  mangy  pig.  Every  one  cried  out  '  Swindle  ! '  and 
'Shame!'  'Patience,  gentlemen,  be  heasy,'  said  the 
showman  ;  '  look  at  that  there  hanimal  ;  it's  a  perfect 
phenomaly  of  hugliness :  I  engage  you  never  see  such  a 
pig.'  Nobody  ever  had  seen.  '  Now,  gentlemen,'  said 
he,  '  Pll  keep  my  promise,  has  per  bill ;  and  bad  as  that 
there  pig  is,  look  at  this  here'  (he  showed  another). 
*  Look  at  this  here,  and  you'll  see  at  once  that  it's  a 
wusser.*  In  like  manner  the  Popjoy  breed  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  serves  only  to  show  off  the  Galgenstein 
race  ;  which  is  wusser. 

Galgenstein  had  led  a  very  gay  life,  as  the  saying  is, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  such  a  gay  one,  that  he  had 
lost  all  capacity  of  enjoyment  by  this  time,  and  only 
possessed  inclinations  without  powers  of  gratifying  them. 
He  had  grown  to  be  exquisitely  curious  and  fastidious 
about  meat  and  drink,  for  instance,  and  all  that  he 
wanted  was  an  appetite.  He  carried  about  with  him  a 
French  cook,  who  could  not  make  him  eat ;  a  doctor, 
who  could  not  make  him  well ;  a  mistress,  of  whom  he 
was  heartily  sick  after  two  days  ;  a  priest,  who  had  been 
a  favourite  of  the  exemplary  Dubois,  and  by  turns  used 
to  tickle  him  by  the  imposition  of  penance,  or  by  the 
repetition  of  a  tale  from  the  recueil  of  Noce,  or  La  Fare. 
All  his  appetites  were  wasted  and  worn  ;  only  some 
monstrosity    would    galvanise    them    into    momentary 
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action.  He  was  in  that  effete  state  to  which  many 
noblemen  of  his  time  had  arrived  ;  who  were  ready  to 
believe  in  ghost-raising  or  in  gold-making,  or  to  retire 
into  monasteries  and  wear  hair-shirts,  or  to  dabble  in 
conspiracies,  or  to  die  in  love  with  little  coolc-maids  of 
fifteen,  or  to  pine  for  the  smiles  or  at  the  frowns  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  or  to  go  mad  at  the  refusal  of  a 
chamberlain's  key.  The  last  gratification  he  remembered 
to  have  enjoyed  was  that  of  riding  bare-headed  in  a  soak- 
ing rain  for  three  hours  by  the  side  of  his  Grand  Duke's 
mistress's  coach  ;  taking  the  pas  of  Count  Krahwinkel, 
who  challenged  him,  and  was  run  through  the  body  for 
this  very  dispute.  Galgenstein  gained  a  rheumatic  gout 
by  it,  which  put  him  to  tortures  for  many  months ;  and 
was  further  gratified  with  the  post  of  English  Envoy. 
He  had  a  fortune,  he  asked  no  salary,  and  could  (look  the 
envoy  very  well.  Father  O'Flaherty  did  all  the  duties, 
and  furthermore  acted  as  a  spy  over  the  ambassador — a 
sinecure  post,  for  the  man  had  no  feeling,  wishes,  or 
opinions — absolutely  none. 

'  Upon  my  life,  father,*  said  this  worthy  man,  *  I  care 
for  nothing.  You  have  been  talking  for  an  hour  about  the 
Regent's  death,  and  the  Duchess  of  Phalaris,  and  sly  old 
Fleury,  and  what  not ;  and  I  care  just  as  much  as  if  you 
told  me  that  one  of  my  bauers  at  Galgenstein  had  killed 
a  pig  ;  or  as  if  my  lacquey.  La  Rose,  yonder,  had  made 
love  to  my  mistress.' 

*  He  does  ! '  said  the  reverend  gentleman. 

*Ah,  Monsieur  l'Abb6!'  said  La  Rose,  who  was 
arranging  his  master's  enormous  Court  periwig, '  you  are, 
h^las  !  wrong.  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  not  be  angry 
at  my  saying  that  I  wish  the  accusation  were  true.* 

The  Count  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  La 
Rose's  wit,  but  continued  his  own  complaints. 

*  I  tell  you.  Abbe,  I  care  for  nothing.  I  lost  a 
thousand  guineas  t*other  night  at  basset ;  I  wish  to  my 
heart  I  could    have   been   vexed    about  it.     Egad  !    I 
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remember  the  day  when  to  lose  a  hundred  made  me  half 
mad  for  a  month.  Well,  next  day  I  had  my  revenge  at 
dice,  and  threw  thirteen  mains.  There  was  some  delay  ; 
a  call  for  fresh  bones,  I  think  ;  and — would  you  believe 
it  ? — I  fell  asleep  with  the  box  in  my  hand  !  * 

'  A  desperate  case,  indeed,'  said  the  Abb6. 

'  If  it  had  not  been  for  Krahwinlcel,I  should  have  been 
a  dead  man,  that's  positive.     That  pinking  him  saved  me.' 

*I  make  no  doubt  of  it,'  said  the  Abbe.  'Had  your 
Excellency  not  run  him  through,  he,  without  a  doubt, 
would  have  done  the  same  for  you.' 

'  Psha  !  you  mistake  my  words.  Monsieur  I'Abbe ' 
(yawning).  *  I  mean — what  cursed  chocolate  ! — that  I 
was  dying  for  want  of  excitement.  Not  that  I  cared 
for  dying  ;  no,  d me  if  I  do  ! ' 

'  When  you  do,  your  Excellency  means,'  said  the 
Abbe,  a  fat  grey-haired  Irishman,  from  the  Irlandois 
College  at  Paris. 

His  Excellency  did  not  laugh,  nor  understand  jokes  of 
any  kind  ;  he  was  of  an  undeviating  stupidity,  and  only 
replied,  'Sir,  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  don't  care  for 
living  :  no,  nor  for  dying  either  ;  but  I  can  speak  as  well 
as  another,  and  I'll  thank  you  not  to  be  correcting  my 
phrases  as  if  I  were  one  of  your  cursed  schoolboys,  and 
not  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  blood.' 

Herewith  the  Count,  who  had  uttered  four  sentences 
about  himself  (he  never  spoke  of  anything  else),  sunk 
back  on  his  pillows  again,  quite  exhausted  by  his 
eloquence.  The  Abbe,  who  had  a  seat  and  a  table  by 
the  bedside,  resumed  the  labours  which  had  brought  him 
into  the  room  in  the  morning,  and  busied  himself  with 
papers,  which  occasionally  he  handed  over  to  his  superior 
for  approval. 

Presently  Monsieur  la  Rose  appeared. 

*  Here  is  a  person  with  clothes  from  Mr.  Beinkleider's. 
Will  your  Excellency  see  him,  or  shall  I  bid  him  leave 
the  clothes  ?  * 
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The  Count  was  very  much  fatigued  by  this  time  ;  he 
had  signed  three  papers,  and  read  the  first  half-a-dozen 
lines  of  a  pair  of  them. 

*  Bid  the  fellow  come  in,  La  Rose  :  and,  hark  ye,  give 
me  my  wig  :  one  must  show  one's  self  to  be  a  gentleman 
before  these  scoundrels.*  And  he  therefore  mounted  a 
large  chestnut-coloured,  orange-scented  pyramid  of  horse- 
hair, which  was  to  awe  the  new-comer. 

He  was  a  lad  of  about  seventeen,  in  a  smart  waistcoat 
and  a  blue  riband  :  our  friend  Tom  Billings,  indeed. 
He  carried  under  his  arm  the  Count's  destined  breeches. 
He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  awed,  however,  by  his 
Excellency's  appearance,  but  looked  at  him  with  a  great 
degree  of  curiosity  and  boldness.  In  the  same  manner  he 
surveyed  the  chaplain,  and  then  nodded  to  him  with  a 
kind  look  of  recognition. 

*  Where  have  I  seen  the  lad  ? '  said  the  father.  '  Oh,  I 
have  it  !  My  good  friend,  you  were  at  the  hanging 
yesterday,  I  think  ?* 

Mr.  Billings  gave  a  very  significant  nod  with  his  head. 
*  I  never  miss,'  said  he. 

'  What  a  young  Turk  !  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  go  for 
pleasure,  or  for  business  ? ' 

*  Business  !  what  do  you  mean  by  business  ?  * 

*Oh,  I  did  not  know  whether  you  might  be  brought 
up  to  the  trade,  or  your  relations  be  undergoing  the 
operation.' 

*My  relations,'  said  Mr.  Billings  proudly,  and  staring 
the  Count  full  in  the  face,  '  was  not  made  for  no  such 
thing.  I'm  a  tailor  now,  but  I'm  a  gentleman's  son  :  as 
good  a  man,  ay,  as  his  lordship  there  :  for  you  a'n't  his 
lordship — you're  the  Popish  priest  you  are  ;  and  we  were 
very  near  giving  you  a  touch  of  a  few  Protestant  stones, 
master.* 

The  Count  began  to  be  a  little  amused  :  he  was 
pleased  to  see  the  Abb^  look  alarmed,  or  even  foolish. 

*  Egad,  Abb^,*  said  he,  *  you  turn  as  white  as  a  sheet.* 
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'I  don't  fancy  being  murdered,  my  Lord,'  said  the 
Abbe  hastily  ;  '  and  murdered  for  a  good  work.  It  was 
but  to  be  useful  to  yonder  poor  Irishman,  who  saved  me 
as  a  prisoner  in  Flanders,  when  Marlborough  would  have 
hung  me  up  like  poor  Macshane  himself  was  yesterday.* 

'Ah  ! '  said  the  Count,  bursting  out  with  some  energy, 

*  I  was  thinking  who  the  fellow  could  be,  ever  since  he 
robbed  me  on  the  Heath.  I  recollect  the  scoundrel  now  : 
he  was  a  second  in  a  duel  I  had  here  in  the  year  six.' 

'  Along  with  Major  Wood,  behind  Montague  House,' 
said  Mr.  Billings.  *  /'ve  heard  on  it.'  And  here  he 
looked  more  knowing  than  ever. 

*  Tou  J '   cried   the    Count,  more  and  more  surprised. 

*  And  pray  who  the  devil  are  you  ? ' 

'  My  name's  Billings.' 

*  Billings  ? '  said  the  Count. 

'  I  come  out  of  Warwickshire,'  said  Mr.  Billings. 

*  Indeed  ! ' 

'  I  was  born  at  Birmingham  town.* 

'  Were  you,  really  ! ' 

'  My  mother's  name  was  Hall,'  continued  Billings,  in 
a  solemn  voice.  '  I  was  put  out  to  nurse  along  with 
John  Billings,  a  blacksmith  ;  and  my  father  run  away. 
Now  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? ' 

*  Why,  upon  honour,  now,'  said  the  Count,  who  was 
amused, — *  upon  honour,  Mr.  Billings,  I  have  not  that 
advantage.' 

*  Well,  then,  my  Lord,  youVe  my  father  !  ' 

Mr.  Billings  when  ht  said  this  came  forward  to  the 
Count  with  a  theatrical  air;  and,  flinging  down  the 
breeches  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  held  out  his  arms 
and  stared,  having  very  little  doubt  but  that  his  Lordship 
would  forthwith  spring  out  of  bed  and  hug  him  to  his 
heart.  A  similar  piece  of  naivete  many  fathers  of 
families  have,  I  have  no  doubt,  remarked  in  their 
children  ;  who,  not  caring  for  their  parents  a  single 
doit,  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  the  latter  are  bound  to 
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show  all  sorts  of  affection  for  them.  His  Lordship  did 
move,  but  backwards  towards  the  wall,  and  began  pulling 
at  the  bell-rope  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense 
alarm. 

*Keep  back,  sirrah  1 — keep  back  !  Suppose  I  am  your 
father,  do  you  want  to  murder  me  ?  Good  heavens !  how 
the  boy  smells  of  gin  and  tobacco !  Don't  turn  away, 
my  lad  ;  sit  down  there  at  a  proper  distance.  And,  La 
Rose,  give  him  some  eau-de-Cologne,  and  get  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Well,  now,  go  on  with  your  story.  Egad,  my 
dear  Abbe,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  what  the  lad  says 
is  true.' 

*Ifitisa  family  conversation,' said  the  Abbe,  *  I  had 
better  leave  you.' 

'  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  no !  I  could  not  stand  the 
boy  alone.  Now,  Mister  ah ! — What's-your-name  ? 
Have  the  goodness  to  tell  your  story.' 

Mr.  Billings  was  wofully  disconcerted  ;  for  his  mother 
and  he  had  agreed  that  as  soon  as  his  father  saw  him  he 
would  be  recognised  at  once,  and,  mayhap,  made  heir  to 
the  estates  and  title  ;  in  which  being  disappointed,  he  very 
sulkily  went  on  with  his  narrative,  and  detailed  many  of 
those  events  with  which  the  reader  has  already  been 
made  acquainted.  The  Count  asked  the  boy's  mother's 
Christian  name,  and  being  told  it,  his  memory  at  once 
returned  to  him. 

*  What !  are  you  little  Cat's  son  ?'  said  his  Excellency. 
'  By  heavens,  mon  Cher  Abbe,  a  charming  creature, 

but  a  tigress — positively  a  tigress.  I  recollect  the  whole 
affair  now.  She's  a  little  fresh  black-haired  woman,  a'n't 
she  ?  with  a  sharp  nose  and  thick  eyebrows,  ay  ?  Ah 
yes,  yes  ! '  went  on  my  Lord,  '  I  recollect  her,  I  recollect 
her.  It  was  at  Birmingham  I  first  met  her  :  she  was  my 
Lady  Trippet's  woman,  wasn't  she  ? ' 

•  She  was  no  such  thing,'  said  Mr.  Billings  hotly.  •  Her 
aunt  kept  the  *' Bugle  Inn"  on  Waltham  Green,  and 
your  Lordship  seduced  her.' 
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'  Seduced  her  !  Oh,  'gad,  so  I  did.  Stap  me,  now,  I 
did.  Yes,  I  made  her  jump  on  my  black  horse,  and  bore 
her  off  like — like  JEneas  bore  his  wife  away  from  the 
siege  of  Rome  !  hey,  I'Abbe  ? ' 

*  The  events  were  precisely  similar,'  said  the  Abbe. 

*  It  is  wonderful  what  a  memory  you  have  ! ' 

'  I  was  always  remarkable  for  it,'  continued  his 
Excellency.  '  Well,  where  was  t, — at  the  black  horse  ? 
Yes,  at  the  black  horse.  Well,  I  mounted  her  on  the 
black  horse,  and  rode  her  en  croupe^  egad — ha,  ha! — to 
Birmingham ;  and  there  we  billed  and  cooed  together 
like  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  :  yes — ha ! — that  we  did  ! ' 

'  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  end  of  some  of  the 
hillings?'  said  the  Abb6,  pointing  to  Mr.  Tom. 

'Billings!  what  do  you  mean?  Yes — oh — ah — a 
pun,  a  calembourg.  Fi  done,  M.  I'Abbe.'  And  then, 
after  the  wont  of  very  stupid  people,  M.  de  Galgenstein 
went  on  to  explain  to  the  Abbe  his  own  pun.  '  Well, 
but  to  proceed,'  cries  he.  '  We  lived  together  at 
Birmingham,  and  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  rich 
heiress,  egad  !  when  what  do  you  think  this  little  cat 
does  ?  She  murders  me,  egad  I  and  makes  me  manquer 
the  marriage.  Twenty  thousand,  I  think  it  was  ;  and  I 
wanted  the  money  in  those  days.  Now,  wasn't  she  an 
abominable  monster,  that  mother  of  yours,  hey,  Mr.  a — 
What's-your-name  ? ' 

*  She  served  you  right  I '  said  Mr.  Billings,  with  a  great 
oath,  starting  up  out  of  all  patience. 

'  Fellow  ! '  said  his  Excellency,  quite  aghast, '  do  you 
know  to  whom  you  speak  ? — to  a  nobleman  of  seventy- 
eight  descents;  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  a 
representative  of  a  sovereign  ?  Ha,  egad  !  Don't  stamp, 
fellow,  if  you  hope  for  my  protection.' 

*  D — n  your  protection  !  *  said  Mr.  Billings,  in  a  fury. 

*  Curse  you  and  your  protection  too  !     I'm  a  free-born 

Briton,   and  no French  Papist  !      And   any   man 

who  insults  my  mother — ay,  or  calls   me   feller — had 
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better  look  to  himself  and  the  two  eyes  in  his  head,  I  can 
tell  him  ! '  And  with  this  Mr.  Billings  put  himself  into 
the  most  approved  attitude  of  the  Cockpit,  and  invited 
his  father,  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  Monsieur  la 
Rose  the  valet,  to  engage  with  him  in  a  pugilistic 
encounter.  The  two  latter,  the  Abb6  especially,  seemed 
dreadfully  frightened  ;  but  the  Count  now  looked  on 
with  much  interest ;  and,  giving  utterance  to  a  feeble 
kind  of  chuckle,  which  lasted  for  about  half  a  minute, 
said, — 

'  Paws  oflF,  Pompey  !  You  young  hangdog,  you — 
egad,  yes,  aha  I  *pon  honour,  you're  a  lad  of  spirit  ;  some 
of  your  father's  spunk  in  you,  hey  !  I  know  him  by  that 
oath.  Why,  sir,  when  I  was  sixteen,  I  used  to  swear — 
to  swear,  egad,  like  a  Thames  waterman,  and  exactly  in 
this  fellow's  way  I  Buss  me,  my  lad  ;  no,  kiss  my  hand. 
That  will  do ' — and  he  held  out  a  very  lean  yellow 
hand,  peering  from  a  pair  of  yellow  ruffles.  It  shook 
very  much,  and  the  shaking  made  all  the  rings  upon  it 
shine  only  the  more. 

'  Well,' says  Mr.  Billings,  *  if  you  wasn't  a-going  to 
abuse  me  nor  mother,  I  don't  care  if  I  shake  hands  with 
you.     I  ain't  proud  ! ' 

The  Abb6  laughed  with  great  glee  ;  and  that  very 
evening  sent  ofF  to  his  Court  a  most  ludicrous  spicy 
description  of  the  whole  scene  of  meeting  between  this 
amiable  father  and  child  ;  in  which  he  said  that  young 
Billings  was  the  elkje  favori  of  M.  Kitch,  Ecuyer,  le 
bourreau  de  Londres,  and  which  made  the  Duke's  mistress 
laugh  so  much  that  she  vowed  that  the  Abbe  should  have 
a  bishopric  on  his  return  ;  for,  with  such  store  of 
wisdom,  look  you,  my  son,  was  the  world  governed  in 
those  days. 

The  Count  and  his  offspring  meanwhile  conversed 
with  some  cordiality.  The  former  informed  the  latter 
of  all  the  diseases  to  which  he  was  subject,  his  manner  of 
curing  them,  his  great  consideration  as  chamberlain  to 
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the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  how  he  wore  his  Court  suits,  and 
of  a  particular  powder  which  he  had  invented  for  the 
hair ;  how,  when  he  was  seventeen,  he  had  run  away 
with  a  canoness,  egad  :  who  was  afterwards  locked  up  in 
a  convent,  and  grew  to  be  sixteen  stone  in  weight ;  how 
he  remembered  the  time  when  ladies  did  not  wear 
patches ;  and  how  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  boxed 
his  ears  when  he  was  so  high,  because  he  wanted  to  kiss 
her. 

All  these  important  anecdotes  took  some  time  in  the 
telling,  and  were  accompanied  by  many  profound  moral 
remarks  ;  such  as,  *I  can't  abide  garlic,  nor  white-wine, 
stap  me  !  nor  Sauerkraut,  though  his  Highness  eats  half 
a  bushel  per  day.  I  ate  it  the  first  time  at  Court ;  but 
when  they  brought  it  me  a  second  time,  I  refused — 
refused,  split  me  and  grill  me  if  I  didn't !  Everybody 
stared  ;  his  Highness  looked  as  fierce  as  a  Turk ;  and 
that  infernal  Krahwinkel  (my  dear,  I  did  for  him  after- 
wards)— that  cursed  Krahwinkle,  I  say,  looked  as  pleased 
as  possible,  and  whispered  to  Countess  Fritsch, 
"  Blitzchen,  Frau  Grafinn,"  says  he,  "  it's  all  over  with 
Galgenstein."  What  did  I  do  ?  I  had  the  entrie^  and 
demanded  it.  "  Altesse,"  says  I,  falling  on  one  knee, 
"  I  ate  no  kraut  at  dinner  to-day.  You  remarked  it :  I 
saw  your  Highness  remark  it." 

'  "  I  did,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  his  Highness  gravely. 

'  I  had  almost  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  come  to  a  resolution,  you  know.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I 
speak  with  deep  grief  to  your  Highness,  who  are  my 
benefactor,  my  friend,  my  father ;  but  of  this  I  am 
resolved,  I  will  never  eat  Sauerkraut  more  :  it 
don't  agree  with  me.  After  being  laid  up  for  four  weeks 
by  the  last  dish  of  Sauerkraut  of  which  I  partook,  I  may 
say  with  confidence — //  don^t  agree  with  me.  By  im- 
pairing my  health,  it  impairs  my  intellect,  and  weakens 
my  strength  ;  and  both  I  would  keep  for  your  Highness's 
service." 
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*"  Tut,  tut ! "  said  his  Highness.  "  Tut,  tut,  tut  ! " 
Those  were  his  very  words. 

*  "  Give  me  my  sword  or  my  pen,"  said  I.  '*  Give  me 
my  sword  or  my  pen,  and  with  these  Maximilian  de 
Galgenstein  is  ready  to  serve  you  ;  but  sure, — sure,  a 
great  prince  will  pity  the  weak  health  of  a  faithful 
subject,  who  does  not  know  how  to  eat  Sauerkraut  ! " 
His  Highness  was  walking  about  the  room  :  I  was  still  on 
my  knees,  and  stretched  forward  my  hand  to  seize  his  coat. 

**'  Geht  zum  Teufel,  sir  I  "  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice 
(it  means** Go  to  the  deuce,"  my  dear), — **Geht  zum 
Teufel,  and  eat  what  you  like  ! '  With  this  he  went 
out  of  the  room  abruptly  ;  leaving  in  my  hand  one  of  his 
buttons,  which  I  keep  to  this  day.  As  soon  as  I  was 
alone,  amazed  by  his  great  goodness  and  bounty,  I  sobbed 
aloud — cried  like  a  child '  (the  Count's  eyes  filled  and 
winked  at  the  very  recollection), '  and  when  I  went  back 
into  the  card-room,  stepping  up  to  Krahwinkel, 
'* Count,"   says    I,    "who    looks    foolish    now?" — Hey 

there,  La  Rose,  give  me  the  diamond Yes,  that 

was  the  very  pun  I  made,  and  very  good  it  was  thought. 
**  Krahwinkel,"  says  I,  "  who  looks  foolish  now?  "  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  was  never  at  Court-day  asked  to  eat 
Sauerkraut — never  ! 

*  Hey  there.  La  Rose  1  Bring  me  that  diamond  snuff- 
box in  the  drawer  of  my  secretaire  i"*  and  the  snufF-box 
was  brought.  *  Look  at  it,  my  dear,'  said  the  Count, 
*  for  I  saw  you  seemed  to  doubt.  There  is  the  button — 
the  very  one  that  came  oflFhis  Grace's  coat.' 

Mr.  Billings  received  it,  and  twisted  it  about  with  a 
stupid  air.  The  story  had  quite  mystified  him  ;  for  he 
did  not  dare  yet  to  think  his  father  was  a  fool — his 
respect  for  the  aristocracy  prevented  him. 

When  the  Count's  communications  had  ceased,  which 
they  did  as  soon  as  the  story  of  the  Sauerkraut  was 
finished,  a  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued.  Mr.  Billings 
was    trying   to    comprehend    the   circumstances   above 
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narrated  ;  his  Lordship  was  exhausted  ;  the  chaplain  had 
quitted  the  room  directly  the  word  Sauerkraut  was 
mentioned — he  knew  what  was  coming.  His  Lordship 
looked  for  some  time  at  his  son  ;  who  returned  the  gaze 
with  his  mouth  wide  open.  *  Well/  said  the  Count — 
*  well,  sir  ?  What  are  you  sitting  there  for  ?  If  you 
have  nothing  to  say,  sir,  you  had  better  go.  I  had  you 
here  to  amuse  me — split  me — and  not  to  sit  there  staring !  * 

Mr.  Billings  rose  in  a  fury. 

'  Hark  ye,  my  lad,'  said  the  Count,  *  tell  La  Rose  to 
give  thee  five  guineas,  and,  ah  —  come  again  some 
morning.  A  nice  well-grown  young  lad,'  mused  the 
Count,  as  Master  Tommy  walked  wondering  out  of  the 
apartment ;  *  a  pretty  fellow  enough,  and  intelligent  too.* 

*  Well,  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  my  father,'  thought  Mr. 
Billings,  as  he  walked  out,  having  received  the  sum 
offered  to  him.  And  he  immediately  went  to  call  upon 
his  friend  Polly  Briggs,  from  whom  he  had  separated  in 
the  morning. 

What  was  the  result  of  their  interview  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  this  history.  Having  made 
her,  however,  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  visit 
to  his  father,  he  went  to  his  mother's,  and  related  to  her 
all  that  had  occurred. 

Poor  thing,  she  was  very  differently  interested  in  the 
issue  of  it ! 

CHAPTER    X 

SHOWING  HOW  GALGENSTEIN  AND  MRS.  CAT  RECOGNISE 
EACH  OTHER  IN  MARYLEBONE  GARDENS — AND  HOW 
THE  COUNT  DRIVES  HER  HOME  IN  HIS  CARRIAGE 

About  a  month  after  the  touching  conversation  above 
related,  there  was  given,  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  a  grand 
concert  and  entertainment,  at  which  the  celebrated 
Madame  Am6naide,  a  dancer  of  the  theatre  at  Paris, 
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was  to  perform,  under  the  patronage  of  several  English 
and  foreign  noblemen  j  among  whom  was  his  Excellency 
the  Bavarian  Envoy.  Madame  Am6naide  was,  in  fact, 
no  other  than  the  maitresse  en  titre  of  the  Monsieur  de 
Galgenstein,  who  had  her  a  great  bargain  from  the  Duke 
de  Rohan-Chabot  at  Paris. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  a  great  and  learned 
display  here,  otherwise  the  costumes  of  the  company 
assembled  at  this  fite  might  afford  scope  for  at  least 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  fine  writing  ;  and  we  might  give,  if 
need  were,  specimens  of  the  very  songs  and  music  sung 
on  the  occasion.  Does  not  the  Burney  collection  of 
music,  at  the  British  Museum,  afford  one  an  ample  store 
of  songs  from  which  to  choose  ?  Are  there  not  the 
memoirs  of  Colley  Gibber  ?  those  of  Mrs.  Clark,  the 
daughter  of  Colley  ?  Is  there  not  Congreve,  and 
Farquhar, — nay,  and  at  a  pinch,  the  '  Dramatic  Bio- 
graphy,' or  even  the  Spectator,  from  which  the  observant 
genius  might  borrow  passages,  and  construct  pretty 
antiquarian  figments  ?  Leave  we  these  trifles  to  meaner 
souls  !  Our  business  is  not  with  the  breeches  and  peri- 
wigs, with  the  hoops  and  patches,  but  with  the  divine 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  passions  which  agitate  them. 
What  need,  therefore,  have  we  to  say  that  on  this 
evening,  after  the  dancing,  the  music,  and  the  fireworks. 
Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  felt  the  strange  and  welcome 
pangs  of  appetite,  and  was  picking  a  cold  chicken,  along 
with  some  other  friends  in  an  arbour — a  cold  chicken, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  a  bottle  of  champagne — when 
he  was  led  to  remark  that  a  very  handsome  plump  little 
person,  in  a  gorgeous  stiff  damask  gown  and  petticoat, 
was  sauntering  up  and  down  the  walk  running  opposite 
his  supping-pface,  and  bestowing  continual  glances 
towards  his  Excellency.  The  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
was  in  a  mask,  such  as  ladies  of  high  and  low  fashion 
wore  at  public  places  in  those  days,  and  had  a  male 
companion.      He   was  a   lad   of  only   seventeen,  mar- 
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vellously  well  dressed — indeed,  no  other  than  the  Count's 
own  son,  Mr.  Thomas  BiUings ;  who  had  at  length 
received  from  his  mother  the  silver-hilted  sword,  and 
the  wig,  which  that  affectionate  parent  had  promised  to 
him. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  interview  that  has  been  described  in  the  former 
chapter,  Mr.  Billings  had  several  times  had  occasion  to 
wait  on  his  father  j  but  though  he  had,  according  to  her 
wishes,  frequently  alluded  to  the  existence  of  his  mother, 
the  Count  had  never  at  any  time  expressed  the  slightest 
wish  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  that  lady  j  who,  if 
she  had  seen  him,  had  only  seen  him  by  stealth. 

The  fact  is,  that  after  Billings  had  related  to  her  the 
particulars  of  his  first  meeting  with  his  Excellency  ; 
which  ended,  like  many  of  the  latter  visits,  in  nothing 
at  all :  Mrs.  Hayes  had  found  some  pressing  business, 
which  continually  took  her  to  Whitehall,  and  had  been 
prowling  from  day  to  day  about  Monsieur  de 
Galgenstein's  lodgings.  Four  or  five  times  in  the  week, 
as  his  Excellency  stepped  into  his  coach,  he  might  have 
remarked,  had  he  chosen,  a  woman  in  a  black  hood,  who 
was  looking  most  eagerly  into  his  eyes  :  but  those  eyes 
had  long  since  left  off  the  practice  of  observing  ;  and 
Madam  Catherine's  visits  had  so  far  gone  for  nothing. 

On  this  night,  however,  inspired  by  gaiety  and  drink, 
the  Count  had  been  amazingly  stricken  by  the  gait 
and  ogling  of  the  lady  in  the  mask.  The  Reverend 
O'Flaherty,  who  was  with  him,  and  had  observed  the 
figure  in  the  black  cloak,  recognised,  or  thought  he 
recognised,  her.  '  It  is  the  woman  who  dogs  your 
Excellency  every  day,'  said  he.  '  She  is  with  that  tailor 
lad  who  loves  to  see  people  hanged — your  Excellency's 
son,  I  mean.'  And  he  was  just  about  to  warn  the 
Count  of  a  conspiracy  evidently  made  against  him,  and 
that  the  son  had  brought,  most  likely,  the  mother  to 
play  her  arts  upon  him — he  was  just  about,  I   say,  to 
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show  to  the  Count  the  folly  and  danger  of  renewing  an 
old  liaiion  with  a  woman  such  as  he  had  described  Mrs. 
Cat  to  be,  when  his  Excellency,  starting  up,  and 
interrupting  his  ghostly  adviser  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  sentence,  said,  *  Egad,  I'Abbe,  you  are  right — it  is  my 
son,  and  a  mighty  smart-looking  creature  with  him. 
Hey  !  Mr.  What's-your-name — Tom,  you  rogue,  don't 
you  know  your  own  father?*  And  so  saying,  and 
cocking  his  beaver  on  one  side,  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein 
strutted  jauntily  after  Mr.  Billings  and  the  lady. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Count  had  formally 
recognised  his  son. 

*Tom,  you  rogue,'  stopped  at  this,  and  the  Count 
came  up.  He  had  a  white  velvet  suit,  covered  over 
with  stars  and  orders,  a  neat  modest  wig  and  bag,  and 
peach-coloured  silk-stockings  with  silver  clasps.  The 
lady  in  the  mask  gave  a  start  as  his  Excellency  came 
forward.  'Law,  mother,  don't  squeege  so,'  said  Tom. 
The  poor  woman  was  trembling  in  every  limb ;  but 
she  had  presence  of  mind  to  '  squeege '  Tom  a  great 
deal  harder  ;  and  the  latter  took  the  hint,  I  suppose,  and 
was  silent. 

The  splendid  Count  came  up.  Ye  gods,  ^how  his 
embroidery  glittered  in  the  lamps !  What  a  royal 
exhalation  of  musk  and  bergamot  came  from  his  wig,  his 
handkerchief,  and  his  grand  lace  ruffles  and  frills  !  A 
broad  yellow  riband  passed  across  his  breast,  and  ended 
at  his  hip  in  a  shining  diamond  cross — a  diamond  cross, 
and  a  diamond  sword-hilt  1  Was  anything  ever  seen  so 
beautiful  ?  And  might  not  a  poor  woman  tremble  when 
such  a  noble  creature  drew  near  to  her,  and  deigned, 
from  the  height  of  his  rank  and  splendour,  to  look  down 
upon  her  ?  As  Jove  came  down  to  Semele  in  state,  in 
his  habits  of  ceremony,  with  all  the  grand  cordons  of  his 
orders  blazing  about  his  imperial  person — thus  dazzling, 
magnificent,  triumphant, the  great  Galgenstein  descended 
towards   Mrs.   Catherine.     Her  cheeks  glowed  red-hot 
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under  her  coy  velvet  mask,  her  heart  thumped  against 
the  whalebone  prison  of  her  stays.  What  a  delicious 
storm  of  vanity  was  raging  in  her  bosom  !  What  a  rush 
of  long-pent  recollections  burst  forth  at  the  sound  of 
that  enchanting  voice  ! 

As  you  wind  up  a  hundred-guinea  chronometer  with 
a  twopenny  watch-key — as  by  means  of  a  dirty  wooden 
plug  you  set  all  the  waters  of  Versailles  a-raging,  and 
splashing,  and  storming — in  like  manner,  and  by  like 
humble  agents,  were  Mrs.  Catherine's  tumultuous 
passions  set  going.  The  Count,  we  have  said,  slipped 
up  to  his  son,  and  merely  saying,  '  How  do,  Tom  ? '  cut 
the  young  gentleman  altogether,  and  passing  round  to 
the  lady's  side,  said,  *  Madam,  'tis  a  charming  evening — 
egad  it  is  I '  She  almost  fainted  :  it  was  the  old  voice. 
There  he  was,  after  seventeen  years,  once  more  at  her  side! 

Now  I  know  what  I  could  have  done.  I  can  turn  out 
a  quotation  from  Sophocles  (by  looking  to  the  index)  as 
well  as  another  :  I  can  throw  off  a  bit  of  fine  writing 
too,  with  passion,  similes,  and  a  moral  at  the  end. 
What,  pray,  is  the  last  sentence  but  one  but  the  very 
finest  writing  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  I  had  made 
Maximilian,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Catherine,  look 
up  towards  the  clouds,  and  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the 
voluptuous  Cornelius  Nepos, — 

'Apdufiev  ipavepal 

Apoaephv  ^"^(nv  eidyrjroi,  k.  t.  \. 

Or  suppose,  again,  I  had  said,  in  a  style  still  more 
popular  : — The  Count  advanced  towards  the  maiden. 
They  both  were  mute  for  a  while  ;  and  only  the  beating 
of  her  heart  interrupted  that  thrilling  and  passionate 
silence.  Ah,  what  years  of  buried  joys  and  fears,  hopes 
and  disappointments,  arose  from  their  graves  in  the  far 
past,  and  in  those  brief  moments  flitted  before  the  united 
ones  !  How  sad  was  that  delicious  retrospect,  and  oh, 
how  sweet  !     The  tears  that  rolled  down  the  cheek  of 
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each  were  bubbles  from  the  choked  and  moss-grown 
wells  of  youth  ;  the  sigh  that  heaved  each  bosom  had 
some  lurking  odours  in  it — memories  of  the  fragrance  of 
boyhood,  echoes  of  the  hvmns  of  the  young  heart  ! 
Thus  is  it  ever — for  these  blessed  recollections  the  soul 
always  has  a  place  ;  and  while  crime  perishes,  and  sorrow 
is  forgotten,  the  beautiful  alone  is  eternal. 

*0  golden  legends,  written  in  the  skies  !'  mused  De 
Galgenstein,  'ye  shine  as  ye  did  in  the  olden  davs  !  We 
change,  but  ye  speak  ever  the  same  language.  Gazing  in 
your  abysmal  depths,  the  feeble  ratioci * 


There,  now,  arc  six  columns  *  of  the  best  writing  to 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  book.  Galgenstein  has 
quoted  Euripides  thrice,  Plato  once,  Lycophron  nine 
times,  besides  extracts  from  the  Latin  syntax  and  the 
minor  Greek  poets.  Catherine's  passionate  embreathings 
are  of  the  most  fashionable  order  ;  and  I  call  upon  the 

ingenious  critic  of  the  X newspaper  to  say  whether 

they  do  not  possess  the  real  impress  of  the  giants  of  the 
olden  time — the  real  Platonic  smack,  in  a  word  ?  Not 
that  I  want  in  the  least  to  show  off;  but  it  is  as  well, 
every  now  and  then,  to  show  the  public  what  one  can  do. 

Instead,  however,  of  all  this  rant  and  nonsense,  how 
much  finer  is  the  speech  that  the  Count  really  did  make  I 
'  It  is  a  very  fine  evening — egad  it  is  ! '  The  *egad  '  did 
the  whole  business ;  Mrs.  Cat  was  as  much  in  love  with 
him  now  as  ever  she  had  been  ;  and,  gathering  up  all  her 
energies,  she  said,  *  It  is  dreadful  hot  too,  I  think  ;  *  and 
with  this  she  made  a  curtsey. 

*  There  'wert  six  columns,  as  mentioned  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Solomons ; 
but  we  have  withdrawn  two  pages  and  three-quarters,  because,  although 
our  correspondent  has  been  excessively  eloquent,  according  to  custom,  we 
were  anxious  to  come  to  the  facts  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Solomons,  by  sending  to  our  office,  may  have  the  cancelled 
passages. — O.  Y. 


!.■■':  ■V.'-'j 
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'  Stifling,  split  me  ! '  added  his  Excellency.  '  What  do 
you  say,  madam,  to  a  rest  in  an  arbour,  and  a  drink  of 
something  cool  ? ' 

*  Sir  ! '  said  the  lady,  drawing  back. 

*  Oh,  a  drink — a  drink  by  all  means,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Billings,   who   was    troubled   with    a    perpetual   thirst. 

'  Come,  mo ,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  mean  :  you're  fond  of  a 

glass  of  cold  punch,  you  know  ;    and    the  rum  here  is 
prime,  I  can  tell  you.' 

The  lady  in  the  mask  consented  with  some  difficulty  to 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Billings,  and  was  led  by  the  two  gentle- 
men into  an  arbour,  where  she  was  seated  between  them  ; 
and  some  wax-candles  being  lighted,  punch  was  brought. 

She  drank  one  or  two  glasses  very  eagerly,  and  so  did 
her  two  companions ;  although  it  was  evident  to  see, 
from  the  flushed  looks  of  both  of  them,  that  they  had 
little  need  of  any  such  stimulus.  The  Count,  in  the 
midst  of  his  champagne,  it  must  be  said,  had  been 
amazingly  stricken  and  scandalised  by  the  appearance  of 
such  a  youth  as  Billings  in  a  public  place  with  a  lady 
under  his  arm.  He  was,  the  reader  will  therefore  under- 
stand, in  the  moral  stage  of  liquor  ;  and  when  he  issued 
out,  it  was  not  merely  with  the  intention  of  examining 
Mr.  Billings's  female  companion,  but  of  administering  to 
him  some  sound  correction  for  venturing,  at  his  early 
period  of  life,  to  form  any  such  acquaintances.  On 
joining  Billings,  his  Excellency's  first  step  was  naturally 
to  examine  the  lady.  After  they  had  been  sitting  for  a 
while  over  their  punch,  he  bethought  him  of  his  original 
purpose,  and  began  to  address  a  number  of  moral  remarks 
to  his  son. 

We  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  Monsieur 
de  Galgenstein's  sober  conversation  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  reports 
of  his  speeches.  They  were  intolerably  stupid  and  dull : 
as  egotistical  as  his  morning  lecture  had  been,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  rambling  and  prosy.    If  Cat  had  been 
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in  the  possession  of  her  sober  senses,  she  would  have  seen 
in  five  minutes  that  her  ancient  lover  was  a  ninny,  and 
have  left  him  with  scorn  ;  but  she  was  under  the  charm 
of  old  recollections,  and  the  sound  of  that  silly  voice  was 
to  her  magical.  As  for  Mr.  Billings,  he  allowed  his 
Excellency  to  continue  his  prattle ;  only  frowning, 
yawning,  cursing  occasionally,  but  drinking  continually. 

So  the  Count  descanted  at  length  upon  the  enormity  of 
young  Billings's  early  liaisons ;  and  then  he  told  his  own,  in 
the  year  four,  with  a  burgomaster's  daughter  at  Ratisbon, 
when  he  was  in  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  service — then, 
after  Blenheim,  when  he  had  come  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  when  a  physician's  wife  at  Bonn  poisoned 
herself  for  him,  &c,  &c. ;  of  a  piece  with  the  story  of  the 
canoness,  which  has  been  recorded  before.  All  the  tales 
were  true.  A  clever,  ugly  man  every  now  and  then  is 
successful  with  the  ladies ;  but  a  handsome  fool  is 
irresistible.  Mrs.  Cat  listened  and  listened.  Good 
heavens  !  she  had  heard  all  these  tales  before,  and  re- 
collected the  place  and  the  time — how  she  was  hemming 
a  handkerchief  for  Max  ;  who  came  round  and  kissed 
her,  vowing  that  the  physician's  wife  was  nothing 
compared  to  her — how  he  was  tired,  and  lying  on  the 
sofa,  just  come  home  from  shooting.  How  handsome 
he  looked  !  Cat  thought  he  was  only  the  handsomer 
now  ;  and  looked  more  grave  and  thoughtful,  the  dear 
fellow  ! 

The  garden  was  filled  with  a  vast  deal  of  company  of 
all  kinds,  and  parties  were  passing  every  moment  before 
the  arbour  where  our  trio  sat.  About  half-an-hour 
after  his  Excellency  had  quitted  his  own  box  and  party, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  O  Flaherty  came  discreetly  round,  to 
examine  the  proceedings  of  his  diplomatical  chef.  The 
lady  in  the  mask  was  listening  with  all  her  might  ;  Mr. 
Billings  was  drawing  figures  on  the  table  with  punch  ; 
and  the  Count  talking  incessantly.  The  Father  Con- 
fessor listened  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  something 
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resembling  an  oath,  walked  away  to  the  entry  of  the 
gardens,  where  his  Excellency's  gilt  coach,  with  three 
footmen,  were  waiting  to  carry  him  back  to  London. 
*  Get  me  a  chair,  Joseph,'  said  his  Reverence,  who 
infinitely  preferred  a  seat  gratis  in  the  coach.  'That 
fool,'  muttered  he,  *  will  not  move  for  this  hour.'  The 
reverend  gentleman  knew  that  when  the  Count  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  physician's  wife,  his  discourses  were 
intolerably  long ;  and  took  upon  himself,  therefore,  to 
disappear,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Count's  party  ;  who 
procured  other  conveyances,  and  returned  to  their 
homes. 

After  this  quiet  shadow  had  passed  before  the 
Count's  box,  many  groups  of  persons  passed  and  re- 
passed ;  and  among  them  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Polly 
Briggs,  to  whom  we  have  been  already  introduced. 
Mrs.  Polly  was  in  company  with  one  or  two  other  ladies, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  with  large 
shoulders  and  calves,  a  fierce  cock  to  his  hat,  and  a 
shabby-genteel  air.  His  name  was  Mr.  Moffat,  and  his 
present  occupation  was  that  of  doorkeeper  at  a  gambling- 
house  in  Covent  Garden  ;  where,  though  he  saw  many 
thousands  pass  daily  under  his  eyes,  his  own  salary 
amounted  to  no  more  than  four-and-sixpence  weekly, — 
a  sum  quite  insufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  rank 
which  he  held. 

Mr.  Moffat  had,  however,  received  some  funds — 
amounting,  indeed,  to  a  matter  of  twelve  guineas — within 
the  last  month,  and  was  treating  Mrs.  Briggs  very 
generously  to  the  concert.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  every  one  of  the  twelve  guineas  had  come  out  of 
Mrs.  Polly's  own  pocket ;  who,  in  return,  had  received 
them  from  Mr.  Billings.  And  as  the  reader  may 
remember  that,  on  the  day  of  Tommy's  first  interview 
with  his  father,  he  had  previously  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Briggs,  having  under  his  arm  a  pair  of  breeches,  which 
Mrs.  Briggs  coveted — he  should  now  be  informed  that 
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she  desired  these  breeches,  not  for  pincushions,  but  for 
Mr.  Moffat,  who  had  long  been  in  want  of  a  pair. 

Having  thus  episodically  narrated  Mr.  Mofiat's  history, 
let  us  state  that  he,  his  lady,  and  their  friends,  passed 
before  the  Count's  arbour,  joining  in  a  melodious  chorus 
to  a  song  which  one  of  the  society,  an  actor  of  Better- 
ton's,  was  singing : — 

'  'Tis  my  will,  when  I'm  dead,  that  no  tear  shall  be  shed. 
No  "  Hie  jacct "  be  graved  on  my  stone  ; 
But  pour  o'er  my  ashes  a  bottle  of  red. 
And  say  a  good  fellow  is  gone, 

My  brave  boys  ! 
And  say  a  good  fellow  is  gone.' 

*  My  brave  boys '  was  given  with  vast  emphasis  by  the 
party;  Mr.  Moffat  growling  it  in  a  rich  bass,  and  Mrs. 
Briggs  in  a  soaring  treble.  As  to  the  notes,  when 
quavering  up  to  the  skies,  they  excited  various  emotions 
among  the  people  in  the  gardens.  *  Silence  them  black- 
guards ! '  shouted  a  barber,  who  was  taking  a  pint  of 
small  beer  along  with  his  lady.  '  Stop  that  there 
infernal  screeching  I '  said  a  couple  of  ladies,  who  were 
sipping  ratafia  in  company  with  two  pretty  fellows. 

*  Dang  it,  it's  Polly  ! '  said  Mr.  Tom  Billings,  bolting 
out  of  the  box,  and  rushing  towards  the  sweet-voiced 
Mrs.  Briggs.  When  he  reached  her,  which  he  did 
quickly,  and  made  his  arrival  known  by  tipping  Mrs. 
Briggs  slightly  on  the  waist,  and  suddenly  bouncing 
down  before  her  and  her  friend,  both  of  the  latter  drew 
back  somewhat  startled. 

*  Law,  Mr.  Billings  ! '  says  Mrs.  Polly,  rather  coolly, 
'  is  it  you  ?     Who  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ? ' 

'  Who's  this  here  young  feller  ? '  says  towering  Mr. 
Moffat,  with  his  bass  voice. 

*It's  Mr.  Billings,  cousin,  a  friend  of  mine,'  said  Mrs. 
Polly  beseechingly. 
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*  Oh,  cousin,  if  it's  a  friend  of  yours,  he  should  know 
better  how  to  conduct  himself,  that's  all.  Har  you  a 
dancing-master,  young  feller,  that  you  cut  them  there 
capers  before  gentlemen  ? '  growled  Mr.  MoflFat,  who 
hated  Mr.  Billings,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  lived 
upon  him. 

*  Dancing-master  be  hanged  ! '  said  Mr.  Billings,  with 
becoming  spirit  :  '  if  you  call  me  dancing-master,  I'll 
pull  you  nose.' 

*  What ! '  roared  Mr.  MoflFat,  *  pull  my  nose  ?  My 
nose  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  if  you  durst  move  me, 
I'll  cut  your  throat,  curse  me  ! ' 

*  Oh,  MofFy — cousin,  I  mean — 'tis  a  shame  to  treat 
the  poor  boy  so.  Go  away.  Tommy  ;  do  go  away  ;  my 
cousin's  in  liquor,'  whimpered  Madam  Briggs,  who 
really  thought  that  the  great  doorkeeper  would  put  his 
threat  into  execution. 

'  Tommy  ! '   said    Mr.    MofFat,    frowning    horribly  ; 

*  Tommy  to   me  too?     Dog,   get  out  of  my  ssss ' 

sight  was  the  word  which  Mr.  MoflFat  intended  to  utter  ; 
but  he  was  interrupted  ;  for,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends  and  himself,  Mr.  Billings  did  actually  make  a 
spring  at  the  monster's  nose, and  caught  it  so  flirmly,  that 
the  latter  could  not  finish  his  sentence. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  amazing  celerity  ; 
and,  having  concluded  it,  Mr.  Billings  sprang  back,  and 
whisked  from  out  its  sheath  that  new  silver-hilted  sword 
which  his  mamma  had  given  him.  '  Now,'  said  he,  with 
a  fierce  kind  of  calmness,  '  now  for  the  throat-cutting, 
cousin  :  I'm  your  man  ! ' 

How  the  brawl  might  have  ended,  no  one  can  say,  had 
the  two  gentlemen  actually  crossed  swords  ;  but  Mrs. 
Polly,  with  a  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  restored  peace 
by  exclaiming,  '  Hush,  hush  !  the  beaks,  the  beaks  ! ' 
Upon  which,  with  one  common  instinct,  the  whole  party 
made  a  rush  for  the  garden  gates,  and  disappeared  into 
the  fields.     Mrs.  Briggs  knew  her  company  :  there  was 
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something  in  the  very  name  of  a  constable  which  sent 
them  all  a-flying. 

After  running  a  reasonable  time,  Mr.  Billings  stopped. 
But  the  great  MofFat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  Polly 
Briggs  had  likewise  vanished.  Then  Tom  bethought 
him  that  he  would  go  back  to  his  mother  ;  but,  arriving 
at  the  gate  of  the  gardens,  was  refused  admittance,  as  he 
had  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  '  I've  left,'  says  Tommy, 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  gentleman,  'some  friends  in 
the  gardens.  I'm  with  his  Excellency  the  Bavarian 
henvy.' 

'  Then  you  had  better  go  away  with  him,'  said  the  gate 
people. 

'  But  I  tell  you  I  left  him  there,  in  the  grand  circle, 
with  a  lady  ;  and,  what's  more,  in  the  dark  walk,  I  have 
left  a  silvcr-hilted  sword.' 

*  Oh,  my  Lord,  I'll  go  and  tell  him  then,'  cried  one  of 
the  porters, '  if  you  will  wait.' 

Mr.  Billings  seated  himself  on  a  post  near  the  gate, 
and  there  consented  to  remain  until  the  return  of  his 
messenger.  The  latter  went  straight  to  the  dark  walk, 
and  found  the  sword,  sure  enough.  But,  instead  of 
returning  it  to  its  owner,  this  discourteous  knight  broke 
the  trenchant  blade  at  the  hilt  ;  and  flinging  the  steel 
away,  pocketed  the  baser  silver  metal,  and  lurked  oflf  by 
the  private  door  consecrated  to  the  waiters  and  fiddlers. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Billings  waited  and  waited. 
And  what  was  the  conversation  of  his  worthy  parents 
inside  the  garden  ?  I  cannot  sav  ;  but  one  of  the  waiters 
declared  that  he  had  served  the  great  foreign  Count  with 
two  bowls  of  rack-punch,  and  some  biscuits,  in  No.  3  : 
that  in  the  box  with  him  were  first  a  young  gentleman 
who  went  away,  and  a  lady,  splendidly  dressed  and 
masked  :  that  when  the  lady  and  his  Lordship  were 
alone,  she  edged  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and 
they  had  much  talk :  that  at  last,  when  his  Grace  had 
pressed  her  very  much,  she  took  off  her  mask  and  said. 
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*  Don*t  you  know  me  now,  Max  ?  '  that  he  cried  out, 

*  My  own  Catherine,  thou  art  more  beautiful  than  ever  !  * 
and  wanted  to  kneel  down  and  vow  eternal  love  to  her  ; 
but  she  begged  him  not  to  do  so  in  a  place  where  all  the 
world  would  see  :  that  then  his  Highness  paid,  and  they 
left  the  gardens,  the  lady  putting  on  her  mask  again. 

When  they  issued  from  the  gardens,  *  Ho  !  Joseph 
la  Rose,  my  coach  ! '  shouted  his  Excellency,  in  rather 
a  husky  voice  ;  and  the  men  who  had  been  waiting 
came  up  with  the  carriage.  A  young  gentleman,  who 
was  dozing  on  one  of  the  posts  at  the  entry,  woke  up 
suddenly  at  the  blaze  of  the  torches  and  the  noise  of 
the  footmen.  The  Count  gave  his  arm  to  the  lady  in 
the  mask,  who  slipped  in  ;  and  he  was  whispering  La 
Rose,  when  the  lad  who  had  been  sleeping  hit  his 
Excellency  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *I  say.  Count, 
you  can  give  me  a  cast  home  too,'  and  jumped  into  the 
the  coach. 

When  Catherine  saw  her  son,  she  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  kissed  him  with  a  burst  of  hysterical  tears ; 
of  which  Mr.  Billings  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning.  The  Count  joined  them,  looking  not  a  little 
disconcerted  ;  and  the  pair  were  landed  at  their  own 
door,  where  stood  Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  nightcap,  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  astounded  at  the  splendour  of  the 
equipage  in  which  his  wife  returned  to  him. 


An  ingenious  magazine-writer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Brock  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  compared 
the  latter  gentleman's  conduct  in  battle,  when  he 

*  In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed. 
To  fainting  squadrons  lent  the  timely  aid  ; 
Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage ' 

Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  I  say,  compared  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  an  angel,  who  is  sent  by  Divine 
command  to  chastise  a  guilty  people — 

'  And  pleased  his  Master's  orders  to  pcrfornj. 
Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.' 

The  first  four  of  these  novel  lines  touch  off  the  Duke's 
disposition  and  genius  to  a  tittle.  He  had  a  love  for 
such  scenes  of  strife  :  in  the  midst  of  them  his  spirit  rose 
calm  and  supreme,  soaring  (like  an  angel  or  not,  but 
anyway  the  compliment  is  a  very  pretty  one)  on  the 
battle-clouds  majestic,  and  causing  to  ebb  or  to  flow 
the  mighty  tide  of  war. 

But  as  this  famous  simile  might  apply  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  bad  angel  as  to  a  good  one,  it  may  in 
like  manner  be  employed  to  illustrate  small  quarrels  as 
well  as  great — a  little  family  squabble,  in  which  two  or 
three  people  are  engaged,  as  well  as  a  vast  national 
dispute,  argued  on  each  side  by  the  roaring  throats  of 
five  hundred  angry  cannon.     The  poet  means,  in  fiict, 
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that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  an  immense  genius 
for  mischief. 

Our  friend  Brock  or  Wood  (whose  actions  we  love  to 
illustrate  by  the  very  handsomest  similes),  possessed 
this  genius  in  common  with  his  Grace ;  and  was  never 
so  happy,  or  seen  to  so  much  advantage,  as  when  he 
was  employed  in  setting  people  by  the  ears.  His  spirits, 
usually  dull,  then  rose  into  the  utmost  gaiety  and  good- 
humour.  When  the  doubtful  battle  flagged,  he  by  his 
art  would  instantly  restore  it.  When,  for  instance, 
Tom's  repulsed  battalions  of  rhetoric  fled  from  his 
mamma's  fire,  a  few  words  of  apt  sneer  or  encourage- 
ment on  Wood's  part  would  bring  the  fight  round 
again ;  or  when  Mr,  Hayes's  fainting  squadrons  of 
abuse  broke  upon  the  stubborn  squares  of  Tom's  brist- 
ling obstinacy,  it  was  Wood's  delight  totally  the  former, 
and  bring  him  once  more  to  the  charge.  A  great  share 
had  this  man  in  making  those  bad  people  worse.  Many 
fierce  words  and  bad  passions,  many  falsehoods  and 
knaveries  on  Tom's  part,  much  bitterness,  scorn,  and 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Hayes  and  Catherine,  might 
be  attributed  to  this  hoary  old  tempter,  whose  joy  and 
occupation  it  was  to  raise  and  direct  the  domestic  storms 
and  whirlwinds  of  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
And  do  not  let  us  be  accused  of  an  undue  propensity 
to  use  sounding  words,  because  we  compare  three 
scoundrels  in  the  Tyburn  Road  to  so  many  armies,  and 
Mr.  Wood  to  a  mighty  field-marshal.  My  dear  sir, 
when  you  have  well  studied  the  world — how  supremely 
great  the  meanest  thing  in  this  world  is,  and  how 
infinitely  mean  the  greatest — I  am  mistaken  if  you  do 
not  make  a  strange  and  proper  jumble  of  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  the  lofty  and  the  low.  I  have 
looked  at  the  world,  for  my  part,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Well,  then,  on  the  night  when  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  re- 
corded by  us,  had  been  to  the  Marylebone  Gardens,  Mr. 
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Wood  had  found  the  sincerest  enjoyment  in  plying  her 
husband  with  drink  ;  so  that,  when  Catherine  arrived 
at  home,  Mr.  Hayes  came  forward  to  meet  her  in  a 
manner  which  showed  he  was  not  only  surly,  but  drunk. 
Tom  stepped  out  of  the  coach  first ;  and  Hayes  asked 
him,  with  an  oath,  where  he  had  been  ?  The  oath  Mr. 
Billings  sternly  flung  back  again  (with  another  in  its 
company),  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  give  his 
stepfather  any  sort  of  answer  to  his  query. 

*  The  old  man  is  drunk,  mother,'  said  he  to  Mrs. 
Hayes,  as  he  handed  that  lady  out  of  the  coach  (before 
leaving  which  she  had  to  withdraw  her  hand  rather 
violently  from  the  grasp  of  the  Count  who  was  inside). 
Hayes  instantly  showed  the  correctness  of  his  surmise 
by  slamming  the  door  courageously  in  Tom's  face, 
when  he  attempted  to  enter  the  house  with 
his  mother.  And  when  Mrs.  Catherine  remonstrated, 
according  to  her  wont,  in  a  very  angry  and  supercilious 
tone,  Mr.  Hayes  replied  with  equal  haughtiness,  and  a 
regular  quarrel  ensued. 

People  were  accustomed  in  those  days  to  use  much 
more  simple  and  expressive  terms  of  language  than  are 
now  thought  polite  ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give, 
in  this  present  year  1840,  the  exact  words  of  reproach 
which  passed  between  Hayes  and  his  wife  in  1726. 
Mr.  Wood  sat  near,  laughing  his  sides  out.  Mr.  Hayes 
swore  that  his  wife  should  not  go  abroad  to  tea-gardens 
in  search  of  vile  Popish  noblemen ;  to  which  Mrs. 
Hayes  replied,  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  pitiful,  lying, 
sneaking  cur,  and  that  she  would  go  where  she  pleased. 
Mr.  Hayes  rejoined  that  if  she  said  much  more  he 
would  take  a  stick  to  her.  Mr.  Wood  whispered, '  And 
serve  her  right.'  Mrs.  Hayes  thereupon  swore  she  had 
stood  his  cowardly  blows  once  or  twice  before,  but  that 
if  ever  he  did  so  again,  as  sure  as  she  was  born,  she 
would  stab  him.  Mr.  Wood  said,  *  Curse  me,  but  I  like 
her  spirit.' 
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Mr.  Hayes  took  another  line  of  argument,  and  said, 
*  The  neighbours  would  talk,  madam.* 

*  Ay,  that  they  will,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Wood. 

'  Then  let  them,'  said  Catherine.  '  What  do  we  care 
about  the  neighbours  ?  Didn't  the  neighbours  talk 
when  you  sent  Widow  Wilkins  to  gaol  ?  Didn't  the 
neighbours  talk  when  you  levied  on  poor  old  Thomson  ? 
You  didn't  mind  then,  Mr.  Hayes.' 

'Business,  ma'am,  is  business  ;  and  if  I  did  distrain  on 
Thomson,  and  lock  up  Wilkins,  I  think  you  knew 
about  it  as  much  as  I.' 

'  I'faith,  I  believe  you're  a  pair,'  said  Mr.  Wood. 

*  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  tongue  to  yourself.  Your 
opinion  isn't  asked  anyhow — no,  nor  your  company 
wanted  neither,'  cried  Mrs.  Catherine,  with  proper 
spirit. 

At  which  remark  Mr.  Wood  only  whistled. 

'  I  have  asked  this  here  gentleman  to  pass  this  even- 
ing along  with  me.  We've  been  drinking  together, 
ma'am.' 

*  That  we  have,'  said  Mr.  Wood,  looking  at  Mrs.  Cat 
with  the  most  perfect  good-humour. 

*  I  say,  ma'am,  that  we've  been  a-drinking  together  ; 
and  when  we've  been  a-drinking  together,  I  say  that  a 
man  is  my  friend.  Doctor  Wood  is  my  friend,  madam 
— the  Reverend  Doctor  Wood.  We've  passed  the 
evening  in  company,  talking  about  politics,  madam — 
politics  and  riddle-iddle-igion.  We've  not  been  flaunt- 
ing in  tea-gardens,  and  ogling  the  men.' 

*  It's  a  lie  ! '  shrieked  Mrs.  Hayes.  *  I  went  with  Tom 
— you  know  I  did  :  the  boy  wouldn't  let  me  rest  till  I 
promised  to  go.' 

'Hang  him,  I  hate  him,'  said  Mr.  Hayes:  'he's 
always  in  my  way.' 

'  He's  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  being  I  care  a  pin  for,'  said  Catherine. 

'  He's  an  impudent  idle  good-for-nothing  scoundrel, 
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and  I  hope  to  see  him  hanged  ! '  shouted  Mr.  Hayes. 
*  And  pray,  madam,  whose  carriage  was  that  as  you 
came  home  in  ?  I  warrant  you  paid  something  for  the 
ride — ha,  ha  ! ' 

*■  Another  lie  ! '  screamed  Cat,  and  clutched  hold  of  a 

supper-knife.     *  Say  it  again,  John  Hayes,  and,  by , 

ril  do  for  you.' 

'  Do  for  me  ?  Hang  me,'  said  Mr.  Hayes,  flourishing 
a  stick,  and  perfectly  pot-valiant,  '  do  you  think  I  care 
for  a  bastard  and  a ?  * 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  woman  ran  at 
him  like  a  savage,  knife  in  hand.  He  bounded  back, 
flinging  his  arms  about  wildly,  and  struck  her  with  his 
staff  sharply  across  the  forehead.  The  woman  went 
down  instantly.  A  lucky  blow  was  it  for  Hayes  and 
her  :  it  saved  him  from  death,  perhaps,  and  her  from 
murder. 

All  this  scene — a  very  important  one  of  our  drama — 
might  have  been  described  at  much  greater  length  ;  but, 
in  truth,  the  author  has  a  natural  horror  of  dwelling  too 
long  upon  such  hideous  spectacles  :  nor  would  the  reader 
be  much  edified  by  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  took  place.  The  quarrel,  however,  though  not 
more  violent  than  many  that  had  previously  taken  place 
between  Hayes  and  his  wife,  was  about  to  cause  vast 
changes  in  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  pair. 

Hayes  was  at  the  first  moment  of  his  victory  very 
much  alarmed  ;  he  feared  that  he  had  killed  the  woman  ; 
and  Wood  started  up  rather  anxiously  too,  with  the 
same  fancy.  But  she  soon  began  to  recover.  Water 
was  brought ;  her  head  was  raised  and  bound  up  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  Mrs.  Catherine  gave  vent  to  a  copious  fit  of 
tears,  which  relieved  her  somewhat.  These  did  not 
affect  Hayes  much — they  rather  pleased  him,  for  he  saw 
he  had  got  the  better  ;  and  although  Cat  fiercely  turned 
upon  him  when  he  made  some  small  attempt  towards 
reconciliation,  he  did  not  heed  her  anger,  but  smiled  and 
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winked  in  a  self-satisfied  way  at  Wood.     The  coward 
.  was  quite  proud  of  his  victory  ;  and  finding  Catherine 

r  asleep,  or  apparently  so,  when  he  followed  her  to  bed, 
speedily  gave  himself  up  to  slumber  too,  and  had  some 
pleasant  dreams  to  his  portion. 

Mr.  Wood  also  went  sniggering  and  happy  upstairs  to 
his  chamber.  The  quarrel  had  been  a  real  treat  to  him  ; 
it  excited  the  old  man — tickled  him  into  good  humour ; 
and  he  promised  himself  a  rare  continuation  of  the  fun 
when  Tom  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dispute.  As  for  his  Excellency  the  Count, 
the  ride  from  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  a  tender  squeeze 
of  the  hand,  which  Catherine  permitted  to  him  on  part- 
ing, had  so  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  nobleman,  that, 
after  sleeping  for  nine  hours,  and  taking  his  chocolate  as 
usual  the  next  morning,  he  actually  delayed  to  read  the 
newspaper,  and  kept  waiting  a  toy-shop  lady  from 
Cornhill  (with  the  sweetest  bargain  of  Mechlin  lace),  in 
order  to  discourse  to  his  chaplain  on  the  charms  of  Mrs. 
Hayes. 

She,  poor  thing,  never  closed  her  lids,  except  when 
she  would  have  had  Mr.  Hayes  imagine  that  she 
slumbered  ;  but  lay  beside  him,  tossing  and  tumbling, 
with  hot  eyes  wide  open  and  heart  thumping,  and  pulse 
of  a  hundred  and  ten,  and  heard  the  heavy  hours  tolling  ; 
and  at  last  the  day  came  peering,  haggard,  through  the 
window-curtains,  and  found  her  still  wakeful  and 
wretched. 

Mrs.  Hayes  had  never  been,  as  we  have  seen,  especially 
fond  of  her  lord,  but  now,  as  the  day  made  visible  to  her 
the  sleeping  figure  and  countenance  of  that  gentleman, 
she  looked  at  him  with  a  contempt  and  loathing  such  as 
she  had  never  felt  even  in  all  the  years  of  her  wedded 
life.  Mr.  Hayes  was  snoring  profoundly  :  by  his  bed- 
side, on  his  ledger,  stood  a  large  greasy  tin  candlestick, 
containing  a  lank  tallow-candle,  turned  down  in  the 
shaft ;  and  in  the  lower  part,  his  keys,  purse,  and  tobacco- 
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pipe  i  his  feet  were  huddled  up  in  his  greasy  thread-bare 
clothes ;  his  head  and  half  his  sallow  face  muffled  up  in 
a  red  woollen  night-cap  ;  his  beard  was  of  several  days' 
growth  ;  his  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  he  was  snoring 
profoundly  :  on  a  more  despicable  little  creature  the  sun 
never  shone.  And  to  this  sordid  wretch  was  Catherine 
united  for  ever.  What  a  pretty  rascal  history  might  be 
read  in  yonder  greasy  day-book,  which  never  left  the 
miser  ! — he  never  read  in  any  other.  Of  what  a  treasure 
were  yonder  keys  and  purse  the  keepers !  not  a  shilling 
they  guarded  but  was  picked  from  the  pocket  of  necessity, 
plundered  from  needy  wantonness,  or  pitilessly  squeezed 
from  starvation.  *  A  fool,  a  miser,  and  a  coward  ! 
Why  was  I  bound  to  this  wretch  ? '  thought  Catherine  : 
*I  who  am  high-spirited  and  beautiful  (did  not  he  tell 
me  so  ? )  ;  I  who,  born  a  beggar,  have  raised  myself  to 
competence,  and  might  have  mounted — who  knows 
whither  ? — if  cursed  Fortune  had  not  balked  me  ! ' 

As  Mrs.  Cat  did  not  utter  these  sentiments,  but  only 
thought  them,  we  have  a  right  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in 
the  genteelest  possible  language  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  have  done  so.  If  the  reader  examines  Mrs. 
Hayes's  train  of  reasoning,  he  will  not,  we  should  think, 
fail  to  perceive  how  ingeniously  she  managed  to  fix  all 
the  wrong  upon  her  husband,  and  yet  to  twist  out  some 
consolatory  arguments  for  her  own  vanity.  This 
perverse  argumentation  we  have  all  of  us,  no  doubt, 
employed  in  our  time.  How  often  have  we, — we  poets, 
politicians,  philosophers,  family-men, — found  charming 
excuses  for  our  own  rascalities  in  the  monstrous  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  about  us ;  how  loudly  have  we  abused 
the  times  and  our  neighbours  ?  All  this  devil's  logic  did 
Mrs.  Catherine,  lying  wakeful  in  her  bed  on  the  night 
of  the  Marylebone/^/^,  exert  in  gloomy  triumph. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  just  than  Mrs.  Hayes's  sense  of  her  husband's 
scoundrelism  and  meanness  ;  for  if  we  have  not  proved 
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these  in  the  course  of  this  history,  we  have  proved 
nothing.  Mrs.  Cat  had  a  shrewd  observing  mind  ;  and 
if  she  wanted  for  proofs  against  Hayes,  she  had  but  to 
look  before  and  about  her  to  find  them.  This  amiable 
pair  were  lying  in  a  large  walnut  bed,  with  faded  silk 
furniture,  which  had  been  taken  from  under  a  respect- 
able old  invalid  widow,  who  had  become  security  for 
a  prodigal  son ;  the  room  was  hung  round  with  an 
antique  tapestry  (representing  Rebecca  at  the  Well, 
Bathsheba  bathing,  Judith  and  Holofernes,  and  other 
subjects  from  Holy  Writ),  which  had  been  many  score 
times  sold  for  fifty  pounds,  and  bought  back  by  Mr. 
Hayes  for  two,  in  those  accommodating  bargains  which  he 
made  with  young  gentlemen,  who  received  fifty  pounds 
of  money  and  fifty  of  tapestry  in  consideration  of  their 
hundred  pound  bills.  Against  this  tapestry,  and  just 
cutting  off  Holofernes's  head,  stood  an  enormous  ominous 
black  clock,  the  spoil  of  some  other  usurious  transaction. 
Some  chairs,  and  a  dismal  old  black  cabinet,  completed 
the  furniture  of  this  apartment :  it  wanted  but  a  ghost  to 
render  its  gloom  complete. 

Mrs.  Hayes  sat  up  in  the  bed  sternly  regarding  her 
husband.  There  is,  be  sure,  a  strong  magnetic  influence 
in  wakeful  eyes  so  examining  a  sleeping  person  (do  not 
you,  as  a  boy,  remember  waking  of  bright  summer 
mornings  and  finding  your  mother  looking  over  you  ? 
had  not  the  gaze  of  her  tender  eyes  stolen  into  your  senses 
long  before  you  woke,  and  cast  over  your  slumbering 
spirit  a  sweet  spell  of  peace,  and  love,  and  fresh-springing 
joy  ?)  Some  such  influence  had  Catherine's  looks  upon 
her  husband  :  for,  as  he  slept  under  them,  the  man 
began  to  writhe  about  uneasily,  and  to  burrow  his  head 
in  the  pillow,  and  to  utter  quick,  strange  moans  and 
cries,  such  as  have  often  jarred  one's  ear  while  watching 
at  the  bed  of  the  feverish  sleeper.  It  was  just  upon  six, 
and  presently  the  clock  began  to  utter  those  dismal 
grinding  sounds,  which  issue  from  clocks  at  such  periods. 
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and  which  sound  like  the  death-rattle  of  the  departing 
hour.  Then  the  bell  struck  the  knell  of  it ;  and  with 
this  Mr.  Hayes  awoke,  and  looked  upland  saw  Catherine 
gazing  at  him. 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  and  Catherine  turned 
away,  burning  red,  and  looking  as  if  she  had  been  caught 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

A  kind  of  blank  terror  seized  upon  old  Hayes's  soul  : 
a  horrible  icy  fear,  and  presentiment  of  coming  evil ; 
and  yet  the  woman  had  but  looked  at  him.  He  thought 
rapidly  over  the  occurrences  of  the  last  night,  the 
quarrel,  and  the  end  of  it.  He  had  often  struck  her 
before  when  angry,  and  heaped  all  kinds  of  bitter  words 
upon  her  ;  but,  in  the  morning,  she  bore  no  malice,  and 
the  previous  quarrel  was  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  passed 
over.  Why  should  the  last  night's  dispute  not  have  the 
same  end  ?  Hayes  calculated  all  this,  and  tried  to 
smile. 

*I  hope  we're  friends.  Cat  ?'  said  he.  *  You  know  I 
was  in  liquor  last  night,  and  sadly  put  out  by  the  loss  of 
that  fifty  pound.  They'll  ruin  me,  dear — I  know  they 
will.' 

Mrs.  Hayes  did  not  answer. 

*  I  should  like  to  see  the  country  again,  dear,'  said  he, 
in  his  most  wheedling  way.  '  I've  a  mind,  do  you  know, 
to  call  in  all  our  money?  It's  you  who've  made  every 
farthing  of  it,  that's  sure  ;  and  it's  a  matter  of  two 
thousand  pound  by  this  time.  Suppose  we  go  into 
Warwickshire,  Cat,  and  buy  a  farm,  and  live  genteel. 
Shouldn't  you  like  to  live  a  lady  in  your  own  county 
again  ?     How  they'd  stare  at  Birmingham  !  hey.  Cat  ? ' 

And  with  this  Mr.  Hayes  made  a  motion  as  if  he 
would  seize  his  wife's  hand,  but  she  flung  his  back  again. 

*  Coward  ! '  said  she,  *  you  want  liquor  to  give  you 
courage,  and  then  you've  only  heart  enough  to  strike 
women.' 

^  It  was  only  in  self-defence,  my  dear,'   said  Hayes, 
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whose  courage  had  all  gone.     *  You  tried,  you  know,  to 

—to ' 

*  To  stab  you,  and  I  wish  I  had  ! '  said  Mrs.  Hayes, 
setting  her  teeth,  and  glaring  at  him  like  a  demon  ;  and 
so  saying  she  sprung  out  of  bed.  There  was  a  great 
stain  of  blood  on  her  pillow.  *  Look  at  it,'  said  she. 
'  That  blood's  of  your  shedding  ! '  and  at  this  Hayes 
fairly  began  to  weep,  so  utterly  downcast  and  frightened 
was  the  miserable  man.  The  wretch's  tears  only  in- 
spired his  wife  with  a  still  greater  rage  and  loathing  ; 
she  cared  not  so  much  for  the  blow,  but  she  hated  the 
man  :  the  man  to  whom  she  was  tied  for  ever — for  ever  ! 
The  bar  between  her  and  wealth,  happiness,  love,  rank 
perhaps.  '  If  I  were  free,'  thought  Mrs.  Hayes  (the 
thought  had  been  sitting  at  her  pillow  all  night,  and 
whispering  ceaselessly  into  her  ear) — *  if  I  were  free. 
Max  would  marry  me  j  I  know  he  would  ; — he  said  so 
yesterday ! ' 

As  if  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  old  Wood  seemed  to  read 
all  this  woman's  thoughts ;  for  he  said  that  day,  with  a 
sneer,  that  he  would  wager  she  was  thinking  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  be  a  Count's  lady  than  a  poor 
miser's  wife.  'And  faith,'  said  he,  'a  Count  and  a 
chariot-and-six  is  better  than  an  old  skinflint  with  a 
cudgel.'  And  then  he  asked  her  if  her  head  was  better, 
and  supposed  that  she  was  used  to  beating  ;  and  cut 
sundry  other  jokes,  which  made  the  poor  wretch's 
wounds  of  mind  and  body  feel  a  thousand  times  sorer. 

Tom,  too,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  dispute,  and 
swore  his  accustomed  vengeance  against  his  stepfather. 
Such  feelings.  Wood,  with  a  dexterous  malice,  would 
never  let  rest ;  it  was  his  joy,  at  first  quite  a  disinterested 
one,  to  goad  Catherine  and  to  frighten  Hayes :  though, 
in  truth,  that  unfortunate  creature  had  no  occasion  for 
incitements  from  without  to  keep  up  the  dreadful  state 
of  terror  and  depression  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
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For,  from  the  morning  after  the  quarrel,  the  horrible 
words  and  looks  of  Catherine  never  left  Hayes's 
memory ;  but  a  cold  fear  followed  him — a  dreadful 
prescience.  He  strove  to  overcome  this  fate  as  a  coward 
would — to  kneel  to  it  for  compassion — to  coax  and 
wheedle  it  into  forgiveness.  He  was  slavishly  gentle  to 
Catherine,  and  bore  her  fierce  taunts  with  mean  resigna- 
tion. He  trembled  before  young  Billings,  who  was  now 
established  in  the  house  (his  mother  said,  to  protect  her 
against  the  violence  of  her  husband),  and  suffered  his 
brutal  language  and  conduct  without  venturing  to 
resist. 

The  young  man  and  his  mother  lorded  over  the  house  : 
Hayes  hardly  dared  to  speak  in  their  presence  ;  seldom 
sat  with  the  family  except  at  meals  ;  but  slipped  away  to 
his  chamber  (he  slept  apart  now  from  his  wife)  or  passed 
the  evening  at  the  public-house,  where  he  was  constrained 
to  drink — to  spend  some  of  his  beloved  sixpences  for 
drink  ! 

And,  of  course,  the  neighbours  began  to  say,  *John 
Hayes  neglects  hi:  wife.'  *  He  tyrannises  over  her,  and 
beats  her.'  '  Always  at  the  public-house,  leaving  an 
honest  woman  alone  at  home ! ' 

The  unfortunate  wretch  did  not  hate  his  wife.  He 
was  used  to  her — fond  of  her  as  much  as  he  could  be 
fond — sighed  to  be  friends  with  her  again — repeatedly 
would  creep,  whimpering,  to  Wood's  room,  when  the 
latter  was  alone,  and  begged  him  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. They  were  reconciled,  as  much  as  ever  they 
could  be.  The  woman  looked  at  him,  thought  what  she 
might  be  but  for  him,  and  scorned  and  loathed  him  with 
a  feeling  that  almost  amounted  to  insanity.  What 
nights  she  lay  awake,  weeping,  and  cursing  herself  and 
him  I  His  humility  and  beseeching  looks  only  made 
him  more  despicable  and  hateful  to  her. 

If  Hayes  did  not  hate  the  mother,  however,  he  hated 
the  boy — hated  and  feared  him  dreadfully.     He  would 
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have  poisoned  him  if  he  had  had  the  courage  ;  but  he 
dared  not :  he  dared  not  even  look  at  him  as  he  sat  there, 
the  master  of  the  house,  in  insolent  triumph.  O  God  ! 
how  the  lad's  brutal  laughter  rung  in  Hayes's  ears  ;  and 
how  the  stare  of  his  fierce  bold  black  eyes  pursued  him  ! 
Of  a  truth,  if  Mr.  Wood  loved  mischief,  as  he  did, 
honestly  and  purely  for  mischiefs  sake,  he  had  enough 
here.  There  was  mean  malice,  and  fierce  scorn,  and 
black  revenge,  and  sinful  desire,  boiling  up  in  the  hearts 
of  these  wretched  people,  enough  to  content  Mr.  Wood's 
great  master  himself. 

Hayes's  business,  as  we  have  said,  was  nominally  that 
of  a  carpenter  ;  but  since,  for  the  last  few  years,  he  had 
added  to  it  that  of  a  lender  of  money,  the  carpenter's 
trade  had  been  neglected  altogether  for  one  so  much 
more  profitable.  Mrs.  Hayes  had  exerted  herself,  with 
much  benefit  to  her  husband,  in  his  usurious  business. 
She  was  a  resolute,  clear-sighted,  keen  woman,  that  did 
not  love  money,  but  loved  to  be  rich  and  push  her  way 
in  the  world.  She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trade  now,  however,  and  told  her  husband  to  manage  it 
himself.  She  felt  that  she  was  separated  from  him  for 
ever,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  consider  her 
interests  as  connected  with  his  own. 

The  man  was  well  fitted  for  the  creeping  and  niggling 
of  his  dastardly  trade  ;  and  gathered  his  moneys,  and 
busied  himself  with  his  lawyer,  and  acted  as  his  own 
bookkeeper  and  clerk,  not  without  satisfaction.  His 
wife's  speculations,  when  they  worked  in  concert,  used 
often  to  frighten  him.  He  never  sent  out  his  capital 
without  a  pang,  and  only  because  he  dared  not  question 
her  superior  judgment  and  will.  He  began  now  to 
lend  no  more  :  he  could  not  let  the  money  out  of  his 
sight.  His  sole  pleasure  was  to  creep  up  into  his  room, 
and  count  and  recount  it.  When  Billings  came  into 
the  house,  Hayes  had  taken  a  room  next  to  that  of 
Wood.     It  was  a  protection  to  him  ;  for  Wood  would 
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often  rebuke  the    lad   for  using    Hayes  ill :  and    both 
Catherine  and  Tom  treated  the  old  man  with  deference. 

At  last — it  was  after  he  had  collected  a  good  deal  of 
his  money — Hayes  began  to  reason  with  himself, '  Why 
should  I  stay  ? — stay  to  be  insulted  by  that  boy,  or 
murdered  by  him  ?  He  is  ready  for  any  crime.*  He 
determined  to  fly.  He  would  send  Catherine  money 
every  year.  No — she  had  the  furniture  ;  let  her  let 
lodgings  —  that  would  support  her.  He  would  go, 
and  live  away,  abroad  in  some  cheap  place — away  from 
that  boy  and  his  horrible  threats.  The  idea  of  freedom 
was  agreeable  to  the  poor  wretch  ;  and  he  began  to  wind 
up  his  affairs  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Hayes  would  now  allow  no  one  to  make  his  bed  or  enter 
his  room  ;  and  Wood  could  hear  him  through  the  panels 
fidgeting  perpetually  to  and  fro,  opening  and  shutting  of 
chests,  and  clinking  of  coin.  At  the  least  sound  he 
would  start  up,  and  would  go  to  Billings's  door  and 
listen.  Wood  used  to  hear  him  creeping  through  the 
passages,  and  returning  stealthily  to  his  own  chamber. 

One  day  the  woman  and  her  son  had  been  angrily  taunt- 
ing him  in  the  presence  of  a  neighbour.  The  neighbour 
retired  soon  ;  and  Hayes,  who  had  gone  with  him  to  the 
door,  heard,  on  returning,  the  voice  of  Wood  in  the 
parlour.  The  old  man  laughed  in  his  usual  saturnine 
way,  and  said,  *  Have  a  care,  Mrs.  Cat  ;  for  if  Hayes 
were  to  die  suddenly,  by  the  laws,  the  neighbours  would 
accuse  thee  of  his  death.' 

Hayes  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  *  He  too  is  in 
the  plot,'  thought  he.  *  They  are  all  leagued  against 
me  ;  they  will  kill  me  ;  they  are  only  biding  their 
time.*  Fear  seized  him,  and  he  thought  of  flying  that 
instant  and  leaving  all  ;  and  he  stole  into  his  room  and 
gathered  his  money  together.  But  only  a  half  of  it  was 
there  :  in  a  few  weeks  all  would  have  come  in.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  go.  But  that  night  Wood  heard  Haves 
pause  at  hii  door,  before    he    went  to  listen  at  Mrs. 
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Catherine's.  *What  is  the  man  thinking  of?'  said 
Wood.  '  He  is  gathering  his  money  together.  Has  he 
a  hoard  yonder  unknown  to  us  all  ? ' 

Wood  thought  he  would  watch  him.  There  was  a 
closet  between  the  two  rooms  :  Wood  bored  a  hole  in 
the  panel,  and  peeped  through.  Hayes  had  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  four  or  five  little  bags  before  him  on  the 
table.  One  of  these  he  opened,  and  placed,  one  by  one, 
five-and-twenty  guineas  into  it.  Such  a  sum  had  been 
due  that  day  —  Catherine  spoke  of  it  only  in  the 
morning ;  for  the  debtor's  name  had  by  chance  been 
mentioned  in  the  conversation.  Hayes  commonly  kept 
but  a  few  guineas  in  the  house.  For  what  was  he 
amassing  all  these  ?  The  next  day,  Wood  asked  for 
change  for  a  twenty-pound  bill.  Hayes  said  he  had  but 
three  guineas.  And,  when  asked  by  Catherine  where 
the  money  was  that  was  paid  the  day  before,  said  that  it 
was  at  the  banker's.  '  The  man  is  going  to  fly,'  said 
Wood  ;  *  that  is  sure  :  if  he  does,  I  know  him — he  will 
leave  his  wife  without  a  shilling.' 

He  watched  him  for  several  days  regularly  :  two  or 
three  more  bags  were  added  to  the  former  number. 
'  They  are  pretty  things,  guineas,'  thought  Wood, '  and 
tell  no  tales,  like  bank-bills.'  And  he  thought  over  the 
days  when  he  and  Macshane  used  to  ride  abroad  in  search 
of  them. 

I  don't  know  what  thoughts  entered  into  Mr.  Wood's 
brain  ;  but  the  next  day,  after  seeing  young  Billings,  to 
whom  he  actually  made  a  present  of  a  guinea,  that 
young  man,  in  conversing  with  his  mother,  said,  *  Do 
you  know,  mother,  that  if  you  were  free,  and  married 
the  Count,  I  should  be  a  lord  ?  It's  the  German  law, 
Mr.  Wood  says  ;  and  you  know  he  was  in  them  countries 
with  Marlborough.' 

*  Ay,  that  he  would,'  said  Mr.  Wood,  '  in  Germany  : 
but  Germany  isn't  England  5  and  it's  no  use  talking  of 
such  things.' 
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*  Hush,  child  ! '  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  quite  eagerly  :  *  how 
can  /  marry  the  Count  ?  Besides  a'n't  I  married,  and 
isn't  he  too  great  a  lord  for  me  ?  * 

*  Too  great  a  lord  ? — not  a  whit,  mother.  If  it  wasn't 
for  Hayes,  I  might  be  a  lord  now.  He  gave  me  five 
guineas  only  last  week  ;  but  curse  the  skinflint  who 
never  will  part  with  a  shilling.' 

'It's  not  so  bad  as  his  striking  your  mother,  Tom.  I 
had  my  stick  up,  and  was  ready  to  fell  him  t'other  night,' 
added  Mr.  Wood.  And  herewith  he  smiled,  and  looked 
steadily  in  Mrs.  Catherine's  face.  She  dared  not  look 
again  ;  but  she  felt  that  the  old  man  knew  a  secret  that 
she  had  been  trying  to  hide  from  herself.  Fool  !  he 
knew  it  ;  and  Hayes  knew  it  dimly  :  and  never,  never, 
since  that  day  of  the  gala,  had  it  left  her,  sleeping  or 
waking.  When  Hayes,  in  his  fear,  had  proposed  to  sleep 
away  from  her,  she  started  with  joy  :  she  had  been  afraid 
that  she  might  talk  in  her  sleep,  and  so  let  slip  her 
horrible  confession. 

Old  Wood  knew  all  her  history  since  the  period  of 
the  Marylebone^/^.  He  had  wormed  it  out  of  her,  day 
by  day  ;  he  had  counselled  her  how  to  act ;  warned  her 
not  to  yield  ;  to  procure,  at  least,  a  certain  provision  for 
her  son,  and  a  handsome  settlement  for  herself,  if  she 
determined  on  quitting  her  husband.  The  old  man 
looked  on  the  business  in  a  proper  philosophical  light, 
told  her  bluntly  that  he  saw  she  was  bent  upon  going  off 
with  the  Count,  and  bade  her  take  precautions  :  else  she 
might  be  left  as  she  had  been  before. 

Catherine  denied  all  these  charges ;  but  she  saw  the 
Count  daily  notwithstanding,  and  took  all  the  measures 
which  Wood  had  recommended  to  her.  They  were 
very  prudent  ones.  Galgenstein  grew  hourly  more  in 
love :  never  had  he  felt  such  a  flame  ;  not  in  the  best 
days  of  his  youth  ;  not  for  the  fairest  princess,  countess,  or 
actress,  from  Vienna  to  Paris. 

At  length — it  was  the  night  after  he  had  seen  Hayes 
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counting  his  money-bags — old  Wood  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Hayes  very  seriously.  *  That  husband  of  yours,  Cat,' 
said  he, '  meditates  some  treason  ;  ay,  and  fancies  we  are 
about  such.  He  listens  nightly  at  your  door  and  at 
mine  :  he  is  going  to  leave  you,  be  sure  on't ;  and  if  he 
leaves  you,  he  leaves  you  to  starve.' 

'  I  can  be  rich  elsewhere,'  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

'  What,  with  Max  ? ' 

*  Ay,  with  Max :  and  why  not  ?  '  said  Mr.  Hayes. 

*  Why  not,  fool !  Do  you  recollect  Birmingham  ? 
Do  you  think  that  Galgenstein,  who  is  so  tender  now 
because  he  hasn't  won  you,  will  be  faithful  because  he 
hasF  Psha,  woman,  men  are  not  made  so  !  Don't 
go  to  him  until  you  are  sure  :  if  you  were  a  widow  now, 
he  would  marry  you  ;  but  never  leave  yourself  at  his 
mercy :  if  you  were  to  leave  your  husband  to  go  to  him, 
he  would  desert  you  in  a  fortnight  ! ' 

She  might  have  been  a  Countess !  she  knew  she 
might,  but  for  this  cursed  barrier  between  her  and  her 
fortune.  Wood  knew  what  she  was  thinking  of,  and 
smiled  grimly. 

'  Besides,'  he  continued,  *  remember  Tom.  *  As  sure 
as  you  leave  Hayes  without  some  security  from  Max,  the 
boy's  ruined  :  he  who  might  be  a  lord,  if  his  mother  had 

but Psha  !   never   mind  :   that  boy  will  go  on  the 

road,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Wood.  He's  a  Turpin  cock 
in  his  eye,  my  dear, — a  regular  Tyburn  look.  He 
knows  too  many  of  that  sort  already  ;  and  is  too  fond  of 
a  bottle  and  a  girl  to  resist  and  be  honest  when  it  comes 
to  the  pinch.' 

'  It's  all  true,'  said  Mrs.  Hayes.  '  Tom's  a  high 
mettlesome  fellow,  and  would  no  more  mind  a  ride  on 
Hounslow  Heath  than  he  does  a  walk  now  in  the  Mall.' 

*  Do  you  want  him  hanged,  my  dear  ? '  said  Wood. 

*  Ah,  Doctor  ! 

'It  is  a  pity,  and  that's  sure,'  concluded  Mr.  Wood 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his   pipe,  and   closing  this 
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interesting  conversation.  ^  It  is  a  pity  that  that  old  skin- 
flint should  be  in  the  way  of  both  your  fortunes;  and  he 
about  to  fling  you  over,  too  ! ' 

Mrs.  Catherine  retired  musing,  as  Mr.  Billings  had 
previously  done  ;  a  sweet  smile  of  contentment  lighted 
up  the  venerable  features  of  Doctor  Wood,  and  he 
walked  abroad  into  the  streets  as  happy  a  fellow  as  any 
in  London. 


CHAPTER   XII 

TREATS   OF    LOVE,    AND    PREPARES    FOR    DEATH 

And  to  begin  this  chapter,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  part  of  a  letter  from  M.  I'Abbe  O'Flaherty  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  X at  Paris  : — 

*  Madam, — The  little  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  who  hath  come 
"  hither  to  take  a  turn  in  England,"  as  I  see  by  the  Post  of 
this  morning,  hath  brought  me  a  charming  pacquct  from  your 
Ladyship's  hands,  which  ought  to  render  a  reasonable  man 
happy  ;  but,  alas  !  makes  your  slave  miserable.  I  think  of 
dear  Paris  (and  something  more  dear  than  all  Paris,  of  which. 
Madam,  I  may  not  venture  to  speak  further) — I  think  of 
dear  Paris,  and  find  myself  in  this  dismal  Vitehall^  where, 
when  the  fog  clears  up,  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  muddy 
Thames,  and  of  that  fatal  palace  which  the  kings  of  England 
have  been  obliged  to  exchange  for  your  noble  castle  of  Saint 
Germains,  that  stands  so  stately  by  silver  Seine.  Truly,  no 
bad  bargain.  For  my  part,  I  would  give  my  grand  ambassa- 
dorial saloons,  hangings,  gildings,  feasts,  valets,  ambassadors 
and  all,  for  a  bicoque  in  sight  of  the  Thuillcries'  towers,  or 
my  little  cell  in  the  Irlandois. 

*  My  last  sheets  have  given  you  a  pretty  notion  of  our 
Ambassador's  public  doings  ;  now  for  a  pretty  piece  of 
private  scandal  respecting  that  great  man.  Figure  to  your- 
self. Madam,  his  Excellency  is  in  love  ;  actually  in  love, 
talking  day  and  night  about  a  certain  fair  one  whom  he  hath 
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picked  out  of  a  gutter  ;  who  is  well-nigh  forty  years  old  ; 
who  was  his  mistress  when  he  was  in  England  a  captain  of 
dragoons,  some  sixty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  years  since  ;  who 
hath  had  a  son  by  him,  moreover,  a  sprightly  lad,  apprentice 
to  a  tailor  of  eminence  that  has  the  honour  of  making  his 
Excellency's  breeches. 

'  Since  one  fatal  night  when  he  met  this  fair  creature  at  a 
certain  place  of  publique  resort,  called  Marylebone  Gardens, 
our  Cyrus  hath  been  an  altered  creature.  Love  hath  mastered 
this  brainless  Ambassador,  and  his  antics  afford  me  food  for 
perpetual  mirth.  He  sits  now  opposite  to  me  at  a  table 
inditing  a  letter  to  his  Catherine,  and  copying  it  from — what 
do  you  think  ? — from  the  "  Grand  Cyrus."  "  /  swear,  madam, 
that  my  happiness  would  be  to  offer  you  this  hand,  as  I  have  my 
heart  long  ago,  and  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  this  declaration^ 
I  have  just  dictated  to  him  the  above  tender  words ;  for  our 
Envoy,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  not  strong  at  writing  or 
thinking. 

'The  fair  Catherine,  I  must  tell  you,  is  no  less  than  a 
carpenter's  wife,  a  well-to-do  bourgeois,  living  at  the  Tyburn, 
or  Gallows  Road.  She  found  out  her  ancient  lover  very  soon 
after  our  arrival,  and  hath  a  marvellous  hankering  to  be  a 
Count's  lady.  A  pretty  little  creature  is  this  Madam 
Catherine.  Billets,  breakfast,  pretty  walks,  presents  of  silks 
and  satins,  pass  daily  between  the  pair  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  lady  is  as  virtuous  as  Diana,  and  hath  resisted  all  my 
Count's  cajoleries  hitherto.  The  poor  fellow  told  me,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  believed  he  should  have  carried  her 
by  storm  on  the  very  first  night  of  their  meeting,  but  that  her 
son  stepped  into  the  way  ;  and  he  or  somebody  else  hath  been 
in  the  way  ever  since.  Madam  will  never  appear  alone.  I 
believe  it  is  this  wondrous  chastity  of  the  lady  that  has  elicited 
this  wondrous  constancy  of  the  gentleman.  She  is  holding 
out  for  a  settlement  ;  who  knows  if  not  for  a  marriage  ? 
Her  husband,  she  says,  is  ailing ;  her  lover  is  fool  enough, 
and  she  herself  conducts  her  negotiations,  as  I  must  honestly 
own,  with  a  pretty  notion  of  diplomacy.* 

This  is  the  only  part   of  the   reverend  gentleman's 
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letter  that  directly  affects  this  history.  The  rest 
contains  some  scandal  concerning  greater  personages 
about  the  Court,  a  great  share  of  abuse  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  a  pretty  description  of  a  boxing-match  at 
Mr.  Figg's  amphitheatre  in  Oxford  Road,  where  John 
Wells,  of  Edmund  Bury  (as  by  the  papers  may  be  seen), 
master  of  the  noble  science  of  self-defence,  did  engage 
with  Edward  Sutton,  of  Gravesend,  master  of  the  said 
science  :  and  the  issue  of  the  combat. 


•  N.B.* — adds  the  Father,  in  a  postscript — '  Monsieur  Figue 
gives  a  hat  to  be  cudgelled  for  before  the  Master  mount  ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  fashionable  information  hath  been  given 
me  by  Monscigneur's  son,  Monsieur  Billings,  gar^on-tailleur^ 
Chevalier  de  Galgenstein.' 

Mr.  Billings  was,  in  fact,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Ambassador's  house ;  to  whose  presence  he,  by  a  general 
order,  was  always  admitted.  As  for  the  connection 
between  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her  former  admirer,  the 
Abba's  history  of  it  is  perfectly  correct ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  this  wretched  woman,  whose  tale  now  begins  to 
wear  a  darker  hue,  was,  in  anything  but  ioul^  faithless  to 
her  husband.  But  she  hated  him,  longed  to  leave  him, 
and  loved  another  ;  the  end  was  coming  quickly,  and 
every  one  of  our  unknowing  actors  and  actresses  were 
to  be  implicated,  more  or  less,  in  the  catastrophe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Cat  had  followed  pretty 
closely  the  injunctions  of  Mr.  Wood  in  regard  to  her 
dealings  with  the  Count ;  who  grew  more  heart-stricken 
and  tender  daily,  as  the  completion  of  his  wishes  was 
delayed,  and  his  desires  goaded  by  contradiction.  The 
Abbe  has  quoted  one  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  him  j 
here  is  the  entire  performance,  extracted,  as  the  holy 
father  said,  chiefly  from  the  romance  of  the  '  Grand 
Cyrus : '— 
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'  Unhappy  Maximilian  unto  unjust  Catherina. 

'  Madam, — It  must  needs  be  that  I  love  you  better  than 
any  ever  did,  since,  notwithstanding  your  injustice  in  calling 
me  perfidious,  I  love  you  no  less  than  I  did  before.  On  the 
contrary,  my  passion  is  so  violent,  and  your  unjust  accusation 
makes  me  so  sensible  of  it,  that  if  you  did  but  know  the 
resentments  of  my  soule,  you  would  confess  your  selfe  the 
most  cruell  and  unjust  woman  in  the  world.  You  shall,  ere 
long,  Madam,  see  me  at  your  feete  :  and  as  you  were  my  first 
passion,  so  you  will  be  my  last. 

'  On  my  knees  I  will  tell  you,  at  the  first  handsom  oppor- 
tunity, that  the  grandure  of  my  passion  can  only  be  equalled 
by  your  beauty  ;  it  hath  driven  me  to  such  a  fatall  necessity, 
as  that  I  cannot  hide  the  misery  which  you  have  caused. 
Sure,  the  hostil  goddes  have,  to  plague  me,  ordayned  that  fatal 
marridge,  by  which  you  are  bound  to  one  so  infinitly  below 
you  in  degree.  Were  that  bond  of  ill-omind  Hymen  cut  in 
twayn  witch  binds  you,  I  swear,  Madam,  that  my  happiniss 
woulde  be  to  offer  you  this  hande,  as  I  have  my  harte  long 
agoe.  And  I  praye  you  to  beare  in  minde  this  declaration, 
which  I  here  sign  with  my  hande,  and  witch  I  pray  you  may 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  on.  Beleave  me, 
Madam,  that  there  is  none  in  the  world  who  doth  more  honor 
to  your  vertue  than  myselfe,  nor  who  wishes  your  happinesse 
with  more  zeal  than  Maximilian. 

*  From  my  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  this  25th  of  February. 

'  To  the  incomparable  Catherina,  these,  with 
a  scarlet  satten  petticoat.* 

The  Count  had  debated  about  the  sentence  promising 
marriage  in  event  of  Hayes's  death  ;  but  the  honest 
Abb^  cut  these  scruples  very  short,  by  saying,  justly, 
that,  because  he  wrote  in  that  manner,  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  act  so  ;  that  he  had  better  not  sign  and 
address  the  note  in  full ;  and  that  he  presumed  his 
Excellency  was  not  quite  so  timid  as  to  fancy  that  the 
woman  would  follow  him  all  the  way  to  Germany,  when 
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his  diplomatic    duties  would  be  ended  ;  as  they  would 
soon. 

The  receipt  of  this  billet  caused  such  a  flush  of  joy  and 
exultation  to  unhappy  happy  Mrs.  Catherine,  that  Wood 
did  not  fail  to  remark  it,  andspeedily  learned  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  Wood  had  no  need  to  bid  the  poor  wretch 
guard  it  very  carefully  :  it  never  from  that  day  forth  left 
her ;  it  was  her  title  of  nobility, — her  pass  to  rank, 
wealth,  happiness.  She  began  to  look  down  on  her 
neighbours  ;  her  manner  to  her  husband  grew  more  than 
ordinarily  scornful ;  the  poor  vain  wretch  longed  to  tell 
her  secret,  and  to  take  her  place  openly  in  the  world. 
She  a  Countess,  and  Tom  a  Count's  son  I  She  felt  that 
she  should  royally  become  the  title  ! 

About  this  time — and  Hayes  was  very  much  frightened 
at  the  prevalence  of  the  rumour — it  suddenly  began  to  be 
bruited  about  in  his  quarter  that  he  was  going  to  quit  the 
country.  The  story  was  in  everybody's  mouth  ;  people 
used  to  sneer  when  he  turned  pale,  and  wept,  and 
passionately  denied  it.  It  was  said,  too,  that  Mrs.  Hayes 
was  not  his  wife,  but  his  mistress — everybody  had  this 
story — his  mistress,  whom  he  treated  most  cruelly,  and 
was  about  to  desert.  The  tale  of  the  blow  which  had 
felled  her  to  the  ground  was  known  in  all  quarters. 
When  he  declared  that  the  woman  tried  to  stab  him, 
nobody  believed  him  :  the  women  said  he  would  have 
been  served  right  if  she  had  done  so.  How  had  these 
stories  gone  abroad  ?  '  Three  days  more,  and  I  will  fly,' 
thought  Hayes  ;  *and  the  world  may  say  what  it  pleases.' 

Ay,  fool,  fly — away  so  swiftly  that  Fate  cannot  over- 
take thee  :  hide  so  cunningly  that  Death  shall  not  find 
thy  place  of  refuge  ! 


The  reader,  doubtless,  doth  now  partly  understand  what 
dark  acts  of  conspiracy  are  beginning  to  gather  around 
Mr.  Hayes ;  and  possibly  hath  comprehended — 

1.  That  if  the  rumour  was  universally  credited  which 
declared  that  Mrs.  Catherine  was  only  Hayes's  mistress, 
and  not  his  wife, 

She  might,  if  she  so  inclined,  marry  another  person  ; 
and  thereby  not  injure  her  fame  and  excite  wonderment, 
but  actually  add  to  her  reputation. 

2.  That  if  all  the  world  did  steadfastly  believe  that 
Mr.  Hayes  intended  to  desert  this  woman,  after  having 
cruelly  maltreated  her. 

The  direction  which  his  journey  might  take  would  be 
of  no  consequence  :  and  he  might  go  to  Highgate,  to 
Edinburgh,  to  Constantinople,  nay,  down  a  well,  and  no 
soul  would  care  to  ask  whither  he  had  gone. 

These  points  Mr.  Hayes  had  not  considered  duly. 
The  latter  case  had  been  put  to  him,  and  annoyed  him, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  the  former  had  actually  been  pressed 
upon  him  by  Mrs.  Hayes  herself;  who,  in  almost  the 
only  communication  she  had  had  with  him  since  their 
last  quarrel,  had  asked  him,  angrily,  in  the  presence  of 
Wood  and  her  son,  whether  he  had  dared  to  utter  such 
lies,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  neighbours  looked 
scornfully  at  her,  and  avoided  her  ? 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Hayes  pleaded,  very  meekly,  that 
he  was  not  guilty ;  and  young  Billings,  taking  him  by 
the  collar,  and  clinching  his  fist  in  his  face,  swore  a 
dreadful  oath  that  he  would  have  the  life  of  him  if  he 
dared  abuse  his  mother.     Mrs.  Hayes  then  spoke  of  the 
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general  report  abroad,  that  he  was  going  to  desert  her  ; 
which,  if  he  attempted  to  do,  Mr.  Billings  vowed  that  he 
would  follow  him  to  Jerusalem  and  have  his  blood. 
These  threats,  and  the  insolent  language  of  young 
Billings,  rather  calmed  Hayes  than  agitated  him  :  he 
longed  to  be  on  his  journey  ;  but  he  began  to  hope  that 
no  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  it.  For  the 
first  time  since  many  days,  he  began  to  enjoy  a  feeling 
something  akin  to  security,  and  could  look  with  tolerable 
confidence  towards  a  comfortable  completion  of  his  own 
schemes  of  treason. 

These  points  being  duly  settled,  we  are  now  arrived, 
O  public,  at  a  point  for  which  the  author's  soul  hath 
been  yearning  ever  since  this  history  commenced.  We 
are  now  come,  O  critic,  to  a  stage  of  the  work  when 
this  tale  begins  to  assume  an  appearance  so  interestingly 
horrific,  that  you  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  you  arc 
not  interested  by  it.  O  candid  and  discerning  reader, 
who  art  sick  of  the  hideous  scenes  of  brutal  bloodshed 
which  have  of  late  come  forth  from  pens  of  certain 
eminent  wits,*  if  you  turn  away  disgusted  from  the 
book,  remember  that  this  passage  hath  not  been  written 
for  you,  or  such  as  you,  who  have  taste  to  know 
and  hate  the  style  in  which  it  hath  been  composed  ;  but 
for  the  public,  which  hath  no  such  taste ; — for  the 
public,  which  can  patronise  four  different  respresentations 
of  Jack  Sheppard, — for  the  public,  whom  its  literary 
providers  have  gorged  with  blood  and  foul  Newgate 
garbage, — and  to  whom  we  poor  creatures,  humbly 
following  at  the  tail  of  our  great  high-priests  and 
prophets  of  the  press,  may,  as  in  duty  bound,  offer  some 
small  gift  of  our  own  :  a  little  mite  truly,  but  given 
with  good-will.  Come  up,  then,  fair  Catherine  and 
brave  Count ;  —  appear,  gallant  Brock,  and  faultless 
Billings ;  —  hasten  hither,  honest  John  Hayes :  the 
former  chapters  are  but  flowers  in  which  we  have  been 

*  This  wa*  written  in  1840. 
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decking  you  for  the  sacrifice.  Ascend  to  the  altar,  ye 
innocent  lambs,  and  prepare  for  the  final  act :  lo  !  the 
knife  is  sharpened,  and  the  sacrificer  ready  !  Stretch 
your  throats,  sweet  ones, — for  the  public  is  thirsty,  and 
must  have  blood  ! 


CHAPTER  THE   LAST 

That  Mr.  Hayes  had  some  notion  of  the  attachment  of 
Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  for  his  wife  is  very  certain  : 
the  man  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  was  more  gaily 
dressed,  and  more  frequently  absent  than  usual ;  and 
must  have  been  quite  aware  that  from  the  day  of  the 
quarrel  until  the  present  period,  Catherine  had  never 
asked  him  for  a  shilling  for  the  house  expenses.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  offer,  however  ;  nor,  in  truth,  did  she 
seem  to  remember  that  money  was  due. 

She  received,  in  fact,  many  sums  from  the  tender 
Count.  Tom  was  likewise  liberally  provided  by  the 
same  personage ;  who  was,  moreover,  continually 
sending  presents  of  various  kinds  to  the  person  on  whom 
his  affections  were  centred. 

One  of  these  gifts  was  a  hamper  of  choice  mountain- 
wine,  which  had  been  some  weeks  in  the  house,  and 
excited  the  longing  of  Mr.  Hayes,  who  loved  wine  very 
much.  This  liquor  was  generally  drunk  by  Wood  and 
Billings,  who  applauded  it  greatly  ;  and  many  times,  in 
passing  through  the  back-parlour,  which  he  had  to 
traverse  in  order  to  reach  the  stair,  Hayes  had  cast  a 
tender  eye  towards  the  drink ;  of  which,  had  he  dared, 
he  would  have  partaken. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  year  1726,  Mr.  Hayes 
had  gathered  together  almost  the  whole  sum  with  which 
he  intended  to  decamp  j  and  having  on  that  very  day 
recovered  the  amount  of  a  bill  which  he  thought  almost 
hopeless,  he  returned  home  in  tolerable  good-humour  j 
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and  feeling,  so  near  was  his  period  of  departure,  some- 
thing like  security.  Nobody  had  attempted  the  least 
violence  on  him :  besides,  he  was  armed  with  pistols,  had 
his  money  in  bills  in  a  belt  about  his  person,  and  really 
reasoned  with  himself  that  there  was  no  danger  for  him 
to  apprehend. 

He  entered  the  house  about  dusk,  at  five  o'clock. 
Mrs.  Hayes  was  absent  with  Mr.  Billings  ;  only  Mr. 
Wood  was  smoking,  according  to  his  wont,  in  the  little 
back-parlour ;  and  as  Mr.  Hayes  passed,  the  old  gentle- 
man addressed  him  in  a  friendly  voice,  and,  wondering 
that  he  had  been  such  a  stranger,  invited  him  to  sit  and 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  There  was  a  light  and  a  foreman 
in  the  shop;  Mr.  Hayes  gave  his  injunctions  to  that 
person,  and  saw  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wood's  invitation. 

The  conversation,  at  first  a  little  stiff  between  the 
two  gentlemen,  began  speedily  to  grow  more  easy  and 
confidential :  and  so  particularly  bland  and  good- 
humoured  was  Mr.  or  Doctor  Wood,  that  his  companion 
was  quite  caught,  and  softened  by  the  charm  of  his 
manner ;  and  the  pair  became  as  good  friends  as  in  the 
former  days  of  their  intercourse. 

'  I  wish  you  would  come  down  sometimes  of  evenings,* 
quoth  Doctor  Wood ;  '  for,  though  no  book-learned 
man,  Mr.  Hayes,  look  you,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  I  can't  abide  the  society  of  boys.  There's  Tom, 
now,  since  this  tiff  with  Mrs.  Cat,  the  scoundrel  plays 
the  Grand  Turk  here  !  The  pair  of 'em,  betwixt  them, 
have  completely  gotten  the  upper  hand  of  you.  Confess 
that  you  are  beaten.  Master  Hayes,  and  don't  like  the 
boy  ? ' 

*  No  more  I  do,'  said  Hayes;  *and  that's  the  truth 
on*t.  A  man  doth  not  like  to  have  his  wife's  sins  flung 
in  his  face,  nor  to  be  perpetually  bullied  in  his  own 
house  by  such  a  fiery  sprig  as  that.* 

*  Mischief,  sir, — mischief  only,'  said  Wood  :  •  'tis  the 
fun  of  youth,  sir,  and  will  go  off  as  age  comes  to  the  lad. 
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Bad  as  you  may  think  him — and  he  is  as  skittish  and 
fierce,  sure  enough,  as  a  young  colt — there  is  good  stuff 
in  him  ;  and  though  he  hath,  or  fancies  he  hath,  the 
right  to  abuse  every  one,  by  the  Lord  he  will  let  none 
others  do  so  !  Last  week,  now,  didn't  he  tell  Mrs.  Cat 
that  you  served  her  right  in  the  last  beating  matter  ?  and 
weren't  they  coming  to  knives,  just  as  in  your  case  ?  By 
my  faith,  they  were.  Ay,  and  at  the  "  Braund's  Head," 
when  some  fellow  said  you  were  a  bloody  Bluebeard,  and 
would  murder  your  wife,  stab  me  if  Tom  wasn't  up  in  an 
instant  and  knocked  the  fellow  down  for  abusing  of  you  ! ' 

The  first  of  these  stories  was  quite  true  ;  the  second 
was  only  a  charitable  invention  of  Mr.  Wood,  and 
employed,  doubtless,  for  the  amiable  purpose  of  bringing 
the  old  and  young  men  together.  The  scheme  partially 
succeeded  ;  for,  though  Hayes  was  not  so  far  mollified 
towards  Tom  as  to  entertain  any  affection  for  a  young 
man  whom  he  had  cordially  detested  ever  since  he  knew 
him,  yet  he  felt  more  at  ease  and  cheerful  regarding  him- 
self:  and  surely  not  without  reason.  While  indulging 
in  these  benevolent  sentiments,  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her 
son  arrived,  and  found,  somewhat  to  their  astonishment, 
Mr.  Hayes  seated  in  the  back-parlour,  as  in  former 
times ;  and  they  were  invited  by  Mr.  Wood  to  sit  down 
and  drink. 

We  have  said  that  certain  bottles  of  mountain-wine 
were  presented  by  the  Count  to  Mrs.  Catherine  :  these 
were,  at  Mr.  Wood's  suggestion,  produced  ;  and  Hayes, 
who  had  long  been  coveting  them,  was  charmed  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  drink  his  fill.  He  forthwith  began 
bragging  of  his  great  powers  as  a  drinker,  and  vowed 
that  he  could  manage  eight  bottles  without  becoming 
intoxicated. 

Mr.  Wood  grinned  strangely,  and  looked  in  a  peculiar 
way  at  Tom  Billings,  who  grinned  too.  Mrs.  Cat's  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  ground :  but  her  face  was  deadly 
pale. 
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The  party  began  drinking.  Hayes  kept  up  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  toper,  and  swallowed  one,  two,  three  bottles 
without  wincing.  He  grew  talkative  and  merry,  and 
began  to  sing  songs  and  to  cut  jokes ;  at  which  Wood 
laughed  hugely,  and  Billings  after  him.  Mrs.  Cat  could 
not  laugh  ;  but  sat  silent.  What  ailed  her  ?  Was  she 
thinking  of  the  Count?  She  had  been  with  Max  that 
day,  and  had  promised  him,  for  the  next  night  at  ten,  an 
interview  near  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  would  see  him  alone.  They  were  to 
meet  (not  a  very  cheerful  place  for  a  love-tryst)  at  St. 
Margaret's  Churchyard,  near  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
this,  no  doubt,  Cat  was  thinking  ;  but  what  could  she 
mean  by  whispering  to  Wood,  *  No,  no  !  for  God's  sake, 
not  to-night  I ' 

*  She  means  we  are  to  have  no  more  liquor,'  said 
Wood  to  Mr,  Hayes,  who  heard  this  sentence,  and 
seemed  rather  alarmed. 

*  That's  it, — no  more  liquor,'  said  Catherine  eagerly  ; 
'  you  have  had  enough  to-night.  Go  to  bed,  and  lock 
your  door,  and  sleep,  Mr.  Hayes.' 

*  But  I  say  I've  not  had  enough  drink  !  *  screamed 
Hayes  ;  '  I'm  good  for  five  bottles  more,  and  wager  I  will 
drink  them  too.' 

*  Done,  for  a  guinea  I '  said  Wood. 

*  Done,  and  done  1 '  said  Billings. 

*  Be_yoM  quiet  ! '  growled  Hayes,  scowling  at  the  lad.  '  I 
will  drink  what  I  please,  and  ask  no  counsel  of  yours.* 
And  he  muttered  some  more  curses  against  young 
Billings,  which  showed  what  his  feelings  were  towards 
his  wife's  son  ;  and  which  the  latter,  for  a  wonder,  only 
received  with  a  scornful  smile,  and  a  knowing  look  at 
Wood. 

Well  1  the  five  extra  bottles  were  brought,  and  drunk 
by  Mr.  Hayes ;  and  seasoned  by  many  songs  from  the 
recueil  of  Mr.  Thomas  d'Urfey  and  others.  The  chief 
part  of  the  talk  and  merriment  was  on  Hayes's  part  j  as, 
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indeed,  was  natural, — for,  while  he  drank  bottle  after 
bottle  of  wine,  the  other  two  gentlemen  confined  them- 
selves to  small  beer, — both  pleading  illness  as  an  excuse 
for  their  sobriety. 

And  now  might  we  depict,  with  much  accuracy,  the 
course  of  Mr.  Hayes's  intoxication,  as  it  rose  from  the 
merriment  of  the  three-bottle  point  to  the  madness  of 
the  four — from  the  uproarious  quarrelsomeness  of  the 
sixth  bottle  to  the  sickly  stupidity  of  the  seventh  j  but 
we  are  desirous  of  bringing  this  tale  to  a  conclusion,  and 
must  pretermit  all  consideration  of  a  subject  so  curious, 
so  instructive,  and  so  delightful.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  that  Mr.  Hayes  did  actually  drink 
seven  bottles  of  mountain-wine ;  and  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Billings  went  to  the  *  Braund's  Head,'  in  Bond  Street 
and  purchased  another,  which  Hayes  likewise  drank. 

'  That'll  do,'  said  Mr.  Wood  to  young  Billings ;  and 
they  led  Hayes  up  to  bed,  whither,  in  truth,  he  was 
unable  to  walk  himself. 


Mrs.  Springatt,  the  lodger,  came  down  to  ask  what 
the  noise  was.  '  'Tis  only  Tom  Billings  making  merry 
with  some  friends  from  the  country,'  answered  Mrs. 
Hayes  ;  whereupon  Springatt  retired,  and  the  house  was 
quiet. 


Some  scuffling  and  stamping  was  heard  about  eleven 
o'clock. 


After  they  had  seen  Mr.  Hayes  to  bed,  Billings 
remembered  that  he  had  a  parcel  to  carry  to  some  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand  :  and,  as  the  night 
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was  remarkably  fine,  he  and  Mr.  Wood  agreed  to  walk 
together,  and  set  forth  accordingly. 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Thames  at  Midnight, 
in  a  fine  historical  style  ;  with  an  account  of  Lambeth, 
Westminster,  the  Savoy,  Baynard's  Castle,  Arundel  House, 
the  Temple  ;  of  Old  London  Bridge,  with  its  twenty  arches, 
'on  which  be  houses  builded,  so  that  it  seemeth  rather  a 
continuall  street  than  a  bridge  ; '  of  Bankside,  and  the  '  Globe  * 
and  the  'Fortune'  Theatres ;  of  the  ferries  across  the  river, 
and  of  the  pirates  who  infest  the  same — namely,  tinklermen, 
petermen,  hebbermen,  trawlermen  ;  of  the  fleet  of  barges 
that  lay  at  the  Savoy  steps  ;  and  of  the  long  lines  of  slim 
wherries  sleeping  on  the  river  banks  and  basking  and  shining 
in  the  moonbeams.  A  combat  on  the  river  is  described  that 
takes  place  between  the  crews  of  a  tinklerman's  boat  and  the 
water-bailiff's.  Shouting  his  war-cry,  St.  Mary  Overy  a  la 
rescousse!''  the  water-bailiff  sprung  at  the  throat  of  the 
tinklerman  captain.  The  crews  of  both  vessels,  as  if  aware 
that  the  struggle  of  their  chiefs  would  decide  the  contest, 
ceased  hostilities,  and  awaited  on  their  respective  poops  the 
issue  of  the  death-shock.  It  was  not  long  coming.  '  Yield, 
dog ! '  said  the  water-bailiff.  The  tinklerman  could  not 
anwer — for  his  throat  was  grasped  too  tight  in  the  iron 
clench  of  the  city  champion  ;  but  drawing  his  snickersnee,  he 
plunged  it  seven  times  in  the  bailiff's  chest :  still  the  latter 
fell  not.  The  death-rattle  gurgled  in  the  throat  of  his 
opponent ;  his  arms  fell  heavily  to  his  side.  Foot  to  foot, 
each  standing  at  the  side  of  his  boat,  stood  the  brave  men — 
they  were  both  dead  I  'In  the  name  of  St.  Clement  Danes,* 
said  the  master,  '  give  way,  my  men  ! '  and,  thrusting  forward 
his  halberd  (seven  feet  long,  richly  decorated  with  velvet  and 
brass  nails,  and  having  the  city  arms,  argent,  a  cross  gules,  and 
in  the  first  quarter  a  dagger  displayed  of  the  second),  he 
thrust  the  tinklerman's  boat  away  from  his  own  :  and  at  once 
the  bodies  of  the  captains  plunged  down,  down,  down  in  the 
unfathomable  waters. 

After  this  follows  another  episode.  Two  masked  ladies 
quarrel  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  overlooking  the  Thames  :  they 
turn  out  to  be  Stella  and  Vanessa,  who  have  followed  Swift 
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thither;  who  is  in  the  act  of  reading  'Gulliver's  Travels'  to 
Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  and  Pope.  Two  fellows  are 
sitting  shuddering  under  a  doorway  ;  to  one  of  them  Tom 
Billings  flung  a  sixpence.  He  little  knew  that  the  names  of 
those  two  young  men  were — Samuel  "Johnson  and  Richard 
Savage.~\ 


ANOTHER  LAST  CHAPTER 

Mr.  Hayes  did  not  join  the  family  the  next  day ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  previous  night's  reconciliation  was 
not  very  durable  ;  for  when  Mrs.  Springatt  asked  Wood 
for  Hayes,  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  Hayes  had  gone  away 
without  saying  whither  he  was  bound,  or  how  long  he 
might  be  absent.  He  only  said,  in  rather  a  sulky  tone, 
that  he  should  probably  pass  the  night  at  a  friend's 
house.  '  For  my  part,  I  know  of  no  friend  he  hath,' 
added  Mr.  Wood  ;  'and  pray  Heaven  that  he  may  not 
think  of  deserting  his  poor  wife,  whom  he  hath  beaten 
and  ill-used  so  already  ! '  In  this  prayer  Mrs.  Springatt 
joined  ;  and  so  these  two  worthy  people  parted. 

What  business  Billings  was  about  cannot  be  said  ; 
but  he  was  this  night  bound  towards  Marylebone  Fields, 
as  he  was  the  night  before  for  the  Strand  and  West- 
minster ;  and,  although  the  night  was  very  stormy  and 
rainy,  as  the  previous  evening  had  been  fine,  old  Wood 
good-naturedly  resolved  upon  accompanying  him ;  and 
forth  they  sallied  together. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  too,  had  her  business,  as  we  have 
seen  ;  but  this  was  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  At  nine 
o'clock,  she  had  an  appointment  with  the  Count  ;  and 
faithfully,  by  that  hour,  had  found  her  way  to  Saint 
Margaret's  Churchyard,  near  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  she  awaited  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein. 

The  spot  was  convenient,  being  very  lonely,  and  at 
the  same  time  close  to  the  Count's  lodgings  at  White- 
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hall.  His  Excellency  came,  but  somewhat  after  the 
hour ;  for  to  say  the  truth,  being  a  freethinker,  he  had 
the  most  firm  belief  in  ghosts  and  demons,  and  did  not 
care  to  pace  a  churchyard  alone.  He  was  comforted, 
therefore,  when  he  saw  a  woman  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
who  held  out  her  hand  to  him  at  the  gate,  and  said,  '  Is 
that  you?*  He  took  her  hand, — it  was  very  clammy 
and  cold  ;  and  at  her  desire  he  bade  his  confidential 
footman,  who  had  attended  him  with  a  torch,  to  retire, 
and  leave  him  to  himself. 

The  torch-bearer  retired,  and  left  them  quite  in  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  pair  entered  the  little  cemetery, 
cautiously  threading  their  way  among  the  tombs. 
They  sat  down  on  one,  underneath  a  tree  it  seemed  to 
be  ;  the  wind  was  very  cold,  and  its  piteous  howling 
was  the  only  noise  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  place. 
Catherine's  teeth  were  chattering,  for  all  her  wraps ; 
and  when  Max  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  encircled  her 
waist  with  one  arm,  and  pressed  her  hand,  she  did  not 
repulse  him,  but  rather  came  close  to  him,  and  with  her 
own  damp  fingers  feebly  returned  his  pressure. 

The  poor  thing  was  very  wretched  and  weeping. 
She  confided  to  Max  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  was 
alone  in  the  world, — alone  and  penniless.  Her  husband 
had  left  her ;  she  had  that  very  day  received  a  letter 
from  him  which  confirmed  all  that  she  had  suspected 
so  long.  He  had  left  her,  carried  away  all  his  property, 
and  would  not  return  ! 

If  we  say  that  a  selfish  joy  filled  the  breast  of 
Monsieur  de  Galgenstein,  the  reader  will  not  be 
astonished.  A  heartless  libertine,  he  felt  glad  at  the 
prospect  of  Catherine's  ruin  ;  for  he  hoped  that  necessity 
would  make  her  his  own.  He  clasped  the  poor  thing 
to  his  heart,  and  vowed  that  he  would  replace  the 
husband  she  had  lost,  and  that  his  fortune  should  be 
hers. 

*  Will  you  replace  him  ? '  said  she. 
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'Yes,  truly,  in  everything  but  the  name,  dear 
Catherine  ;  and  when  he  dies,  I  swear  you  shall  be 
Countess  of  Galgenstein.' 

'  Will  you  swear  ? '  she  cried  eagerly. 

'  By  everything  that  is  most  sacred  :  were  you  free 
now,  I  would'  (and  here  he  swore  a  terrific  oath)  'at 
once  make  you  mine.' 

We  have  seen  before  that  it  cost  Monsieur  de 
Galgenstein  nothing  to  make  these  vows.  Hayes  was 
likely,  too,  to  live  as  long  as  Catherine — as  long,  at 
least,  as  the  Count's  connection  with  her  ;  but  he  was 
caught  in  his  own  snare. 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  repeatedly,  and  bathed 
it  in  her  tears,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  '  Max,' 
she  said,  *  /  am  free  !  Be  mine,  and  I  will  love  you  as  I 
have  done  for  years  and  years.' 

Max  started  back.     '  What,  is  he  dead  ? '  he  said. 

'  No,  no,  not  dead  :  but  he  never  was  my  husband.' 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and,  interrupting  her,  said  sharply, 

*  Indeed,  madam,  if  this  carpenter  never  was  your 
husband,  I  see  no  cause  why  /  should  be.  If  a  lady, 
who  hath  been  for  twenty  years  the  mistress  of  a 
miserable  country  boor,  cannot  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
put  up  with  the  protection  of  a  nobleman — a  sovereign's 
representative — she  may  seek  a  husband  elsewhere  1 ' 

'I  was  no  man's  mistress  except  yours,'  sobbed 
Catherine,   wringing    her   hands   and   sobbing    wildly ; 

*  but  O  Heaven !  I  deserved  this.  Because  I  was 
a  child,  and  you  saw,  and  ruined,  and  left  me — because, 
in  my  sorrow  and  repentance,  I  wished  to  repair  my 
crime,  and  was  touched  by  that  man's  love,  and  married 
him — because  he  too  deceives  and  leaves  me — because, 
after  loving  you — madly  loving  you  for  twenty  years — I 
will  not  now  forfeit  your  respect,  and  degrade  myself  by 
yielding  to  your  will,  you  too  must  scorn  me  !  It  is  too 
much — too  much — O  Heaven  I '  And  the  wretched 
woman  fell  back  almost  fainting. 
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Max  was  almost  frightened  by  this  burst  of  sorrow  on 
her  part,  and  was  coming  forward  to  support  her ;  but 
she  motioned  him  away,  and,  taking  from  her  bosom  a 
letter,  said,  '  If  it  were  light,  you  could  see.  Max,  how 
cruelly  I  have  been  betrayed  by  that  man  who  called 
himself  my  husband.  Long  before  he  married  me,  he 
was  married  to  another.  This  woman  is  still  living,  he 
says  ;  and  he  says  he  leaves  me  for  ever. 

At  this  moment  the  moon,  which  had  been  hidden 
behind  Westminster  Abbey,  rose  above  the  vast  black 
mass  of  that  edifice,  and  poured  a  flood  of  silver  light 
upon  the  little  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  the  spot 
where  the  lovers  stood.  Max  was  at  a  little  distance 
from  Catherine,  pacing  gloomily  up  and  down  the  flags. 
She  remained  at  her  old  position  at  the  tombstone 
under  the  tree,  or  pillar,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  as  the  moon 
got  up.  She  was  leaning  against  the  pillar,  and  holding 
out  to  Max,  with  an  arm  beautifully  white  and  rounded, 
the  letter  she  had  received  from  her  husband  :  *  Read  it. 
Max,'  she  said  :  '  I  asked  for  light,  and  here  is  Heaven's 
own,  by  which  you  may  read.' 

But  Max  did  not  come  forward  to  receive  it.  On  a 
sudden  his  face  assumed  a  look  of  the  most  dreadful 
surprise  and  agony.  He  stood  still,  and  stared  with  wild 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  ;  he  stared  upwards,  at  a 
point  seemingly  above  Catherine's  head.  At  last  he 
raised  up  his  finger  slowly  and  said,  *  Look,  Cat — the 
head — the  head!"  Then  uttering  a  horrible  laugh,  he 
fell  down  grovelling  among  the  stones,  gibbering  and 
writhing  in  a  fit  of  epilejjsy. 

Catherine  started  forward  and  looked  up.  She  had 
been  standing  against  a  post,  not  a  tree — the  moon  was 
shining  full  on  it  now  ;  and  on  the  summit,  strangely 
distinct,  and  smiling  ghastly,  was  a  livid  human  head. 

The  wretched  woman  fled — she  dared  look  no  more. 
And  some  hours  afterwards,  when,  alarmed  by  the 
Count's    continued    absence,    his    confidential    servant 
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came  back  to  seek  for  him  in  the  churchyard,  he  was 
found  sitting  on  the  flags,  staring  full  at  the  head,  and 
laughing,  and  talking  to  it  wildly,  and  nodding  at  it. 
He  was  taken  up  a  hopeless  idiot,  and  so  lived  for  years 
and  years  ;  clanking  the  chain,  and  moaning  under  the 
lash,  and  howling  through  long  nights  when  the  moon 
peered  through  the  bars  of  his  solitary  cell,  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  the  straw. 

There — the  murder  is  out !  And  having  indulged 
himself  in  a  chapter  of  the  very  finest  writing,  the  author 
begs  the  attention  of  the  British  public  towards  it  ; 
humbly  conceiving  that  it  possesses  some  of  those 
peculiar  merits  which  have  rendered  the  fine  writing 
in  other  chapters  of  the  works  of  other  authors  so 
famous. 

Without  bragging  at  all,  let  us  just  point  out  the 
chief  claims  of  the  above  pleasing  piece  of  composition. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  stilted  and  unnatural  j 
the  dialogue  and  the  sentiments  being  artfully  arranged, 
so  as  to  be  as  strong  and  majestic  as  possible.  Our  dear 
Cat  is  but  a  poor  illiterate  country  wench,  who  has 
come  from  cutting  her  husband's  throat  ;  and  yet,  see  ! 
she  talks  and  looks  like  a  tragedy  princess,  who  is 
suffering  in  the  most  virtuous  blank  verse.  This  is  the 
proper  end  of  fiction,  and  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
that  a  novelist  can  achieve  :  for  to  make  people  sym- 
pathise with  virtue  is  a  vulgar  trick  that  any  common 
fellow  can  do  ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  take  a 
scoundrel,  and  cause  us  to  weep  and  whimper  over  him 
as  though  he  were  a  very  saint.  Give  a  young  lady  of  \ 
five  years  old  a  skein  of  silk  and  a  brace  of  netting- 
needles,  and  she  will  in  a  short  time  turn  you  out  a 
decent  silk  purse — anybody  can  ;  but  try  her  with  a 
sow's  ear,  and  see  whether  she  can  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  that.  That  is  the  work  for  your  real  great  artist  ; 
and  pleasant  it  is  to  see  how  many  have  succeeded  in 
these  latter  days. 
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The  subject  is  strictly  historical,  as  any  one  may  sec 
by  referring  to  the  Daily  Post  of  March  3,,  1726,  which 
contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

•  Yesterday  morning,  early,  a  man's  head,  that  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  it  seemed  to  have  been  newly  cut  off  from  the  body, 
having  its  own  hair  on,  was  found  by  the  river's  side,  near 
Millbanic,  Westminster,  and  was  afterwards  exposed  to  public 
view  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  where  thousands  of 
people  have  seen  it ;  but  none  could  tell  who  the  unhappy 
person  was,  much  less  who  committed  such  a  horrid  and 
barbarous  action.  There  are  various  conjectures  relating  to 
the  deceased  ;  but  there  being  nothing  certain,  we  omit 
them.  The  head  was  much  hacked  and  mangled  in  the 
cutting  off.* 

The  head  which  caused  such  an  impression  upon 
Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  was,  indeed,  once  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  John  Hayes,  who  lost  it  under  the 
following  circumstances.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Hayes 
was  induced  to  drink.  Mr.  Hayes  having  been 
encouraged  in  drinking  the  wine,  and  growing  very 
merry  therewith,  he  sang  and  danced  about  the  room  ; 
but  his  wife,  fearing  the  quantity  he  had  drunk  would 
not  have  the  wished-for  effect  on  him,  she  sent  away  for 
another  bottle,  of  which  he  drank  also.  This  effectually 
answered  their  expectations ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  became 
thereby  intoxicated,  and  deprived  of  his  understanding. 

He,  however,  made  shift  to  get  into  the  other  room, 
and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  bed,  fell  asleep ;  upon 
which  Mrs.  Hayes  reminded  them  of  the  afiair  in  hand, 
and  told  them  that  was  the  most  proper  juncture  to 
finish  the  business.* 


*  The  description  of  the  murder  and  the  execution  of  the  culprits,  which 
here  followi  in  the  original,  was  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
Coming  from  such  a  source  they  have,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  literary 
merit  whatever.  The  details  of  the  crime  are  simply  horrible,  without  one 
touch  of  even  that  sort  of  romance  which  sometimes  (ives  a  little  dignity 
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Ring,  ding,  ding  !  the  gloomy  green  curtain  drops, 
the  dramatis  persona  are  duly  disposed  of,  the  nimble 
candle-snuiFers  put  out  the  lights,  and  the  audience  goeth 
pondering  home.  If  the  critic  takes  the  pains  to  ask 
why  the  author,  who  hath  been  so  diffuse  in  describing 
the  early  and  fabulous  acts  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  existence, 
should  so  hurry  off  the  catastrophe  where  a  deal  of  the 
very  finest  writing  might  have  been  employed,  Solomons 
replies  that  the  *  ordinary '  narrative  is  far  more  emphatic 
than  any  composition  of  his  own  could  be,  with  all  the 
rhetorical  graces  which  he  might  employ.  Mr.  Aram's 
trial,  as  taken  by  the  penny-a-liners  of  those  days,  had 
always  interested  him  more  than  the  lengthened  and 
poetical  report  which  an  eminent  novelist  has  given  of 
the  same.  Mr.  Turpin's  adventures  are  more  instructive 
and  agreeable  to  him  in  the  account  of  the  Newgate 
Plutarch,  than  in  the  learned  Ainsworth's  Biographical 
Dictionary.  And  as  he  believes  that  the  professional 
gentlemen  who  are  employed  to  invest  such  heroes  with 
the  rewards  that  their  great  actions  merit,  will  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  the  grand  cordon  with  much 
more  accuracy  and  despatch  than  can  be  shown  by  the 
most  distinguished  amateur  ;  in  like  manner  he  thinks 
that  the  history  of  such  investitures  should  be  written  by 
people  directly  concerned,  and  not  by  admiring  persons 
without,  who  must  be  ignorant  of  many  of  the  secrets  of 
Ketchcraft.  We  very  much  doubt  if  Milton  himself 
could  make  a  description  of  an  execution  half  so  horrible 
as  the  simple  lines  in  the  Daily  Post  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  since,  that  now  lies  before  us — *herrlich  wie  am 
ersten  Tag,' — as  bright  and  clean  as  on  the  day  of 
publication.  Think  of  it  !  it  has  been  read  by  Belinda 
at  her  toilet,  scanned  at  *  Button's'  and  'Will's,'  sneered 

to  murder.  As  such  they  precisely  suited  Mr.  Thackeray's  purpose  at  the 
time — which  was  to  show  the  real  manners  and  customs  of  the  Sheppards 
and  Turpins  who  were  then  the  popular  heroes  of  fiction.  But  nowadays 
there  is  no  such  purpose  to  serve,  and  therefore  these  too  literal  details  are 
omitted. 
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at  by  wits,  talked  of  in  palaces  and  cottages,  by  a  busv 
race  in  wigs,  red  heels,  hoops,  patches,  and  rags  of  all 
variety — a  busy  race  that  hath  long  since  plunged  and 
vanished  in  the  unfathomable  gulf  towards  which  we 
march  so  briskly. 

Where  are  they?  *  Afflavit  Deus* — and  they  are 
gone  !  Hark  !  is  not  the  same  wind  roaring  still  that  shall 
sweep  us  down  ?  and  yonder  stands  the  compositor  at 
his  types  who  shall  put  up  a  pretty  paragraph  some  day 
to  say  how,*  Testerdayy  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,* 
or  *  At  Botany  Bay,  universally  regretted,*  died  So-and- 
so.  Into  what  profound  moralities  is  the  paragraph 
concerning  Mrs.  Catherine*s  burning  leading  us  I 

Ay,  truly,  and  to  that  very  point  have  we  wished  to 
come ;  for,  having  finished  our  delectable  meal,  it 
behoves  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  grace  at  its 
conclusion,  and  be  heartily  thankful  that  it  is  over.  It 
has  been  the  writer's  object  carefully  to  exclude  from 
his  drama  (except  in  two  very  insignificant  instances — 
mere  walking-gentlemen  parts),  any  characters  but 
those  of  scoundrels  of  the  very  highest  degree.  That 
he  has  not  altogether  failed  in  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
is  evident  from  some  newspaper  critiques  which  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  ;  and  which  abuse  the  tale 
of  *  Catherine'  as  one  of  the  dullest,  most  vulgar,  and 
immoral  works  extant.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the 
author  to  find  that  such  opinions  are  abroad,  as  they 
convince  him  that  the  taste  for  Newgate  literature  is  on 
the  wane,  and  that  when  the  public  critic  has  right 
down  undisguised  immorality  set  before  him,  the  honest 
creature  is  shocked  at  it,  as  he  should  be,  and  can  declare 
his  indignation  in  good  round  terms  of  abuse.  The 
characters  of  the  tale  are  immoral,  and  no  doubt  of  it ; 
but  the  writer  humbly  hopes  the  end  is  not  so.  The 
public  was,  in  our  notion,  dosed  and  poisoned  by  the 
prevailing  style  of  literary  practice,  and  it  was  necessary 
to   administer    some   medicine   that   would   produce  a 
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wholesome  nausea,  and  afterwards  bring  about  a  more 
healthy  habit. 

And,  thank  Heaven,  this  effect  has  been  produced  in 
very  many  instances,  and  that  the  '  Catherine '  cathartic 
has  acted  most  efficaciously.  The  author  has  been 
pleased  at  the  disgust  which  his  work  has  excited,  and 
has  watched  with  benevolent  carefulness  the  wry  faces 
that  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  patients  who  have 
swallowed  the  dose.  Solomons  remembers,  at  the 
establishment  in  Birchin  Lane  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  his  education,  there  used  to  be  administered 
to  the  boys  a  certain  cough-medicine,  which  was  so 
excessively  agreeable  that  all  the  lads  longed  to  have 
colds  in  order  to  partake  of  the  remedy.  Some  of  our 
popular  novelists  have  compounded  their  drugs  in  a 
similar  way,  and  made  them  so  palatable  that  a  public, 
once  healthy  and  honest,  has  been  well-nigh  poisoned  by 
their  wares.  Solomons  defies  any  one  to  say  the  like  of 
himself — that  his  doses  have  been  as  pleasant  as  cham- 
pagne, and  his  pills  as  sweet  as  barley-sugar ; — it  has 
been  his  attempt  to  make  vice  to  appear  entirely  vicious  ; 
and  in  those  instances  where  he  hath  occasionally  intro- 
duced something  like  virtue,  to  make  the  sham  as  evident 
as  possible,  and  not  allow  the  meanest  capacity  a  single 
chance  to  mistake  it. 

And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  That  whole- 
some nausea  which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  create 
wherever  he  has  been  allowed  to  practise  in  his  humble 
circle. 

Has  any  one  thrown  away  a  halfpennyworth  of 
sympathy  upon  any  person  mentioned  in  this  history  ? 
Surely  no.  But  abler  and  more  famous  men  than 
Solomons  have  taken  a  diflPerent  plan  ;  and  it  becomes 
every  man  in  his  vocation  to  cry  out  against  such,  and 
expose  their  errors  as  best  he  may. 

Labouring  under  such  ideas,  Mr.  Isaac  Solomons, 
junior,  produced  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Cat,  and  confesses 
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himself  completely  happy  to  have  brought  it  to  a  con- 
clusion. His  poem  may  be  dull — ay,  and  probably  is. 
The  great  Blackmore,  the  great  Dennis,  the  great  Sprat, 
the  great  Pomfret,  not  to  mention  great  men  of  our 
own  time — have  they  not  also  been  dull,  and  had  pretty 
reputations  too  ?  Be  it  granted,  Solomons  is  dull ;  but 
don't  attack  his  morality;  he  humbly  submits  that,  in 
his  poem,  no  man  shall  mistake  virtue  for  vice,  no  man 
shall  allow  a  single  sentiment  of  pity  or  admiration 
to  enter  his  bosom  for  any  character  of  the  piece  :  it 
being,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  scene  of  unmixed 
rascality  performed  by  persons  who  never  deviate  into 
good  feeling.  And  although  he  doth  not  pretend  to 
equal  the  great  modern  authors,  whom  he  hath  men- 
tioned, in  wit  or  descriptive  power  ;  yet,  in  the  point  of 
moral,  he  meekly  believes  that  he  has  been  their 
superior ;  feeling  the  greatest  disgust  for  the  characters 
he  describes,  and  using  his  humble  endeavour  to  cause 
the  public  also  to  hate  them. 

HoRSEMONCER  Lane,  yanuary  1840. 
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®    A  Romance  upon  Romance 


CHAPTER    I 


THE  OVERTURE — COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS 

Well-beloved  novel-readers  and  gentle  patronesses  of 
romance,  assuredly  it  has  often  occurred  to  every  one  of 
you,  that  the  books  we  delight  in  have  very  unsatis- 
factory conclusions,  and  end  quite  prematurely  with  page 
320  of  the  third  volume.  At  that  epoch  of  the  history 
it  is  well  known  that  the  hero  is  seldom  more  than  thirty 
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years  old,  and  the  heroine  by  consequence  some  seven  or 
eight  years  younger  ;  and  I  would  ask  any  of  you 
whether  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  people  after  the  above 
age  have  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  their  lives,  and  cease 
to  exist  as  they  drive  away  from  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square  ?  You,  dear  young  ladies,  who  get  your  know- 
ledge of  life  from  the  circulating  library,  may  be  led  to 
imagine  that  when  the  marriage  business  is  done,  and 
Emilia  is  whisked  oflFin  the  new  travelling-carriage,  by 
the  side  of  the  enraptured  Earl  ;  or  Belinda,  breaking 
away  from  the  tearful  embraces  of  her  excellent  mother, 
dries  her  own  lovely  eyes  upon  the  throbbing  waistcoat 
of  her  bridegroom — you  may  be  apt,  I  say,  to  suppose 
that  all  is  over  then  ;  that  Emilia  and  the  Earl  are  going 
to  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  his  lordship's 
romantic  castle  in  the  North,  and  Belinda  and  her 
young  clergyman  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  bliss  in  their 
rose-trellised  parsonage  in  the  West  of  England  :  but 
some  there  be  among  the  novel-reading  classes — old 
experienced  folks — who  know  better  than  this.  Some 
there  be  who  have  been  married,  and  found  that  they 
have  still  something  to  see  and  to  do,  and  to  suflFer 
mayhap  ;  and  that  adventures,  and  pains,  and  pleasures, 
and  taxes,  and  sunrises  and  settings,  and  the  business  and 
joys  and  griefs  of  life  go  on  after,  as  before,  the  nuptial 
ceremony. 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  is  an  unfair  advantage  which  the 
novelist  takes  of  hero  and  heroine,  as  of  his  inexperienced 
reader,  to  say  good-bye  to  the  two  former,  as  soon  as  ever 
they  are  made  husband  and  wife  ;  and  I  have  often 
wished  that  additions  should  be  made  to  all  works  of 
fiction  which  have  been  brought  to  abrupt  terminations  in 
the  manner  described  ;  and  that  we  should  hear  what 
occurs  to  the  sober  married  man,  as  well  as  to  the  ardent 
bachelor ;  to  the  matron,  as  well  as  to  the  blushing 
spinster.  And  in  this  respect  I  admire  (and  would  desire 
to   imitate)    the  noble    and    prolific    French    author, 
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Alexandre  Dumas,  who  carries  his  heroes  from  early 
youth  down  to  the  most  venerable  old  age  ;  and  does  not 
let  them  rest  until  they  are  so  old,  that  it  is  full  time  the 
poor  fellows  should  get  a  little  peace  and  quiet.  A  hero 
is  much  too  valuable  a  gentleman  to  be  put  upon  the 
retired  list  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  youth ;  and 
I  wish  to  know  what  lady  among  us  would  like  to  be 
put  on  the  shelf,  and  thought  no  longer  interesting, 
because  she  has  a  family  growing  up,  and  is  four  or  five 
and  thirty  years  of  age  ?  I  have  known  ladies  at  sixty 
with  hearts  as  tender  and  ideas  as  romantic  as  any  young 
misses  of  sixteen.  Let  us  have  middle-aged  novels  then, 
as  well  as  your  extremely  juvenile  legends  :  let  the  young 
ones  be  warned  that  the  old  folks  have  a  right  to  be 
interesting  :  and  that  a  lady  may  continue  to  have  a 
heart,  although  she  is  somewhat  stouter  than  she  was 
when  a  school-girl,  and  a  man  his  feelings,  although  he 
gets  his  hair  from  Truefitt's. 

Thus  I  would  desire  that  the  biographies  of  many  of 
our  most  illustrious  personages  of  romance  should  be 
continued  by  fitting  hands,  and  that  they  should  be  heard 
of,  until  at  least  a  decent  age. — Look  at  Mr.  James's 
heroes  :  they  invariably  marry  young.  Look  at  Mr. 
Dickens's :  they  disappear  from  the  scene  when  they 
are  mere  chits.  I  trust  these  authors,  who  are  still 
alive,  will  see  the  propriety  of  telling  us  something  more 
about  people  in  whom  we  took  a  considerable  interest,  and 
who  must  be  at  present  strong  and  hearty,  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  health  and  intellect.  And  in  the  tales  of 
the  great  Sir  Walter  (may  honour  be  to  his  name),  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  are  untimely 
carried  away  from  us,  and  of  whom  we  ought  to  hear 
more. 

My  dear  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  has 
always,  in  my  mind,  been  one  of  these ;  nor  can  I  ever 
believe  that  such  a  woman,  so  admirable,  so  tender,  so 
heroic,  so    beautiful,  could  disappear    altogether    before 
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such  another  woman  as  Rowena,  that  vapid  flaxen- 
headed  creature,  who  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  unworthy 
of  Ivanhoe,  and  unworthy  of  her  place  as  heroine.  Had 
both  of  them  got  their  rights,  it  ever  seemed  to  me  that 
Rebecca  would  have  had  the  husband,  and  Rowena 
would  have  gone  oflF  to  a  convent  and  shut  herself  up, 
where  I,  for  one,  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  for  her. 

But  after  all  she  married  Ivanhoe.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  There  is  no  help  for  it.  There  it  is  in  black 
and  white  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  chronicle,  that  the  couple  were  joined  together 
in  matrimony.  And  must  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
whose  blood  has  been  fired  by  the  sons  of  Palestine,  and 
whose  heart  has  been  warmed  in  the  company  of  the 
tender  and  beautiful  Rebecca,  sit  down  contented  for  life 
by  the  side  of  such  a  frigid  piece  of  propriety  as  that  icy, 
faultless,  prim,  niminy-piminy  Rowena?  Forbid  it, 
fate  ;  forbid  it,  poetical  justice  !  There  is  a  simple  plan 
for  setting  matters  right,  and  giving  all  parties  their 
due,  which  is  here  submitted  to  the  novel-reader. 
Ivanhoe's  history  muit  have  had  a  continuation  :  and  it  is 
this  which  ensues.  I  may  be  wrong  in  some  particulars 
of  the  narrative, — as  what  writer  will  not  be  ? — but  of 
the  main  incidents  of  the  history,  I  have  in  my  own 
mind  no  sort  of  doubt,  and  confidently  submit  them  to 
that  generous  public  which  likes  to  see  virtue  righted, 
true  love  rewarded,  and  the  brilliant  Fairy  descend  out 
of  the  blazing  chariot  at  the  end  of  the  pantomime,  and 
make  Harlequin  and  Columbine  happy.  What,  if  reality 
be  not  so,  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  if,  after  dancing  a 
variety  of  jigs  and  antics,  and  jumping  in  and  out  of 
endless  trap-doors  and  windows,  through  life's  shifting 
scenes,  no  fairy  comes  down  to  make  us  comfortable  at 
the  close  of  the  performance  ?  Ah  I  let  us  give  our 
honest  novel-folks  the  benefit  of  their  position,  and  not 
be  envious  of  their  good  luck. 
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No  person  who  has  read  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
history,  as  the  famous  chronicler  of  Abbotsford  has 
recorded  them,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what  was  the 
result  of  the  marriage  between  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe 
and  Lady  Rowena.  Those  who  have  marked  her 
conduct  during  her  maidenhood,  her  distinguished  polite- 
ness, her  spotless  modesty  of  demeanour,  her  unalterable 
coolness  under  all  circumstances,  and  her  lofty  and 
gentlewomanlike  bearing  must  be  sure  that  her  married 
conduct  would  equal  her  spinster  behaviour,  and  that 
Rowena  the  wife  would  be  a  pattern  of  correctness  for 
all  the  matrons  of  England. 

Such  was  the  fact.  For  miles  around  Rotherwood  her 
character  for  piety  was  known.  Her  castle  was  a 
rendezvous  for  all  the  clergy  and  monks  of  the  district, 
whom  she  fed  with  the  richest  viands,  while  she  pinched 
herself  upon  pulse  and  water.  There  was  not  an  invalid 
in  the  three  Ridings,  Saxon  or  Norman,  but  the  palfrey 
of  the  Lady  Rowena  might  be  seen  journeying  to  his 
door,  in  company  with  Father  Glauber,  her  almoner,  and 
Brother  Thomas  of  Epsom,  her  leech.  She  lighted  up 
all  the  churches  in  Yorkshire  with  wax-candles,  the 
offerings  of  her  piety.  The  bells  of  her  chapel  began 
to  ring  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  all  the 
domestics  of  Rotherwood  were  called  upon  to  attend  at 
matins,  at  compline,  at  nones,  at  vespers,  and  at  sermon. 
I  need  not  say  that  fasting  was  observed  with  all  the 
rigours  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  those  of  the  servants 
of  the  Lady  Rowena  were  looked  upon  with  most  favour 
whose  hair-shirts  were  the  roughest,  and  who  flagellated 
themselves  with  the  most  becoming  perseverance. 

Whether  it  was  that  this  discipline  cleared  poor 
Wamba's  wits  or  cooled  his  humour,  it  is  certain  that  he 
became  the  most  melancholy  fool  in  England,  and  if  ever 
he  ventured  upon  a  pun  to  the  shuddering  poor  servitors, 
who  were  mumbling  their  dry  crusts  below  the  salt,  it 
was  such  a  faint  and  stale  joke  that  nobody  dared  to 
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laugh  at  the  innuendoes  of  the  unfortunate  wag,  and  a 
sickly  smile  was  the  best  applause  he  could  muster. 
Once,  indeed,  when  Gufilo,  the  goose-boy  (a  half-witted 
poor  wretch),  laughed  outright  at  a  lamentably  stale  pun 
which  Wamba  psumed  upon  him  at  supper-time  (it  was 
dark,  and  the  torches  being  brought  in,  Wamba  said, 

*  GufFo,  they  can't  see  their  way  in  the  argument,  and 
are  going  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  subject '),  the  Lady 
Rowena,  being  disturbed  in  a  theological  controversy 
with  Father  Willibald  (afterwards  canonised  as  St, 
Willibald,  of  Bareacres,  hermit  and  confessor),  called  out 
to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  unseemly  interrup- 
tion, and  Gufio  and  Wamba  being  pointed  out  as  the 
culprits,  ordered  them  straightway  into  the  courtyard, 
and  three  dozen  to  be  administered  to  each  of  them. 

'  I  got  you  out  of  Front-de-BocuPs  castle,'  said  poor 
Wamba  piteously,  appearing  to  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe, 
'  and  canst  thou  not  save  me  from  the  lash  ? ' 

'  Yes,  from  Front-de-Boeuf 's  castle,  where  you  \were 
locked  up  with  the  Jewess  in  the  tower ! '  said  Rowena, 
haughtily  replying  to  the  timid  appeal  of  her  husband. 

*  Gurth,  give  him  four  dozen  !  * 

And  this  was  all  poor  Wamba  got  by  applying  for  the 
mediation  of  his  master. 

In  fact  Rowena  knew  her  own  dignity  so  well  as  a 
princess  of  the  Royal  blood  of  England,  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
of  Ivanhoe,  her  consort,  could  scarcely  call  his  life  his 
own,  and  was  made,  in  all  things,  to  feel  the  inferiority 
of  his  station.  And  which  of  us  is  there  acquainted  with 
the  sex  that  has  not  remarked  this  propensity  in  lovely 
woman,  and  how  often  the  wisest  in  the  council  are 
made  to  be  as  fools  at  her  board,  and  the  boldest  in  the 
battle-field  are  craven  when  facing  her  distafF? 

*  Where  you  were  locked  up  with  the  Jewess  in  the  tower* 
was  a  remark,  too,  of  which  Wilfrid  keenly  felt,  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  understand,  the  significancy. 
When   the   daughter    of  Isaac   of  York    brought   her 
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diamonds  and  rubies — the  poor  gentle  victim  ! — and, 
meekly  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conquering 
Rowena,  departed  into  foreign  lands  to  tend  the  sick  of 
her  people,  and  to  brood  over  the  bootless  passion  which 
consumed  her  own  pure  heart,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  heart  of  the  Royal  lady  would  have  melted 
before  such  beauty  and  humility,  and  that  she  would  have 
been  generous  in  the  moment  of  her  victory. 

But  did  you  ever  know  a  right-minded  woman  pardon 
another  for  being  handsome  and  more  love-worthy  than 
herself?  The  Lady  Rowena  did  certainly  say  with 
mighty  magnanimity  to  the  Jewish  maiden, '  Come  and 
live  with  me  as  a  sister,'  as  the  former  part  of  this 
history  shows  ;  but  Rebecca  knew  in  her  heart  that  her 
Ladyship's  proposition  was  what  is  called  bosh  (in  that 
noble  Eastern  language  with  which  Wilfrid  the  Crusader 
was  familiar),  or  fudge,  in  plain  Saxon  ;  and  retired  with 
a  broken  gentle  spirit,  neither  able  to  bear  the  sight  of 
her  rival's  happiness,  nor  willing  to  disturb  it  by  the 
contrast  of  her  own  wretchedness,  Rowena,  like  the 
most  high-bred  and  virtuous  of  women,  never  forgave 
Isaac's  daughter  her  beauty,  nor  her  flirtation  with 
Wilfrid  (as  the  Saxon  lady  chose  to  term  it)  ;  nor, 
above  all,  her  admirable  diamonds  and  jewels,  although 
Rowena  was  actually  in  possession  of  them. 

In  a  word,  she  was  always  flinging  Rebecca  into 
Ivanhoe's  teeth.  There  was  not  a  day  in  his  life  but 
that  unhappy  warrior  was  made  to  remember  that  a 
Hebrew  damsel  had  been  in  love  with  him,  and  that  a 
Christian  lady  of  fashion  could  never  forgive  the  insult. 
For  instance,  if  Gurth,  the  swine-herd,  who  was  now 
promoted  to  be  a  gamekeeper  and  verderer,  brought  the 
account  of  a  famous  wild-boar  in  the  wood,  and  proposed 
a  hunt,  Rowena  would  say, '  Do,  Sir  Wilfrid,  persecute 
these  poor  pigs  :  you  know  your  friends  the  Jews  can't 
abide  them  ! '  Or  when,  as  it  oft  would  happen,  our 
lion-hearted  monarch,  Richard,  in  order  to  get  a  loan 
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or  a  benevolence  from  the  Jews,  would  roast  a  few  of  the 
Hebrew  capitalists,  or  extract  some  of  the  principal 
rabbis'  teeth,  Rowena  would  exult  and  say,  *  Serve  them 
right,  the  misbelieving  wretches !  England  can  never 
be  a  happy  country  until  every  one  of  these  monsters  is 
exterminated  I  '-^r  else,  adopting  a  strain  of  still  more 
savage  sarcasm,  would  exclaim,  *  Ivanhoe  my  dear,  more 
persecution  for  the  Jews  I  Hadn't  you  better  interfere, 
my  love  ?  His  Majesty  would  do  anything  for  you  ; 
and,  you  know,  the  Jews  were  always  such  favourites  of 
yours^  or  words  to  that  eflfect.  But,  nevertheless,  her 
Ladyship  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  wearing 
Rebecca's  jewels  at  Court,  whenever  the  Queen  held  a 
drawing-room  ;  or  at  the  York  assizes  and  ball,  when 
she  appeared  there  :  not  of  course  because  she  took  any 
interest  in  such  things,  but  because  she  considered  it  her 
duty  to  attend,  as  one  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the 
county. 

Thus  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  having  attained  the 
height  of  his  wishes,  was,  like  many  a  man  when  he  has 
reached  that  dangerous  elevation,  disappointed.  Ah, 
dear  friends,  it  is  but  too  often  so  in  life  !  Many  a 
garden,  seen  from  a  distance,  looks  fresh  and  green, 
which,  when  beheld  closely,  is  dismal  and  weedy  ;  the 
shady  walks  melancholy  and  grass-grown  ;  the  bowers 
you  would  fain  repose  in,  cushioned  with  stinging- 
nettles.  I  have  ridden  in  a  caique  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  looked  upon  the  capital  of  the  Soldan 
of  Turkey.  As  seen  from  those  blue  waters  with  palace 
and  pinnacle,  with  gilded  dome  and  towering  cypress,  it 
seemeth  a  very  Paradise  of  Mahound  :  but,  enter  the 
city,  and  it  is  but  a  beggarly  labyrinth  of  rickety  huts 
and  dirty  alleys,  where  the  ways  are  steep  and  the  smells 
are  foul,  tenanted  by  mangy  dogs  and  ragged  beggars — 
a  dismal  illusion  I  Life  is  such,  ah,  well-a-day  !  It  is 
only  hope  which  is  real,  and  reality  is  a  bitterness  and  a 
deceit. 
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Perhaps  a  man  with  Ivanhoe's  high  principles  would 
never  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  this  fact  ;  but  others 
did  for  him.  He  grew  thin,  and  pined  away  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  in  a  fever  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Ascalon.  He  had  no  appetite  for  his  meals  ;  he  slept  ill, 
though  he  was  yawning  all  day.  The  jangling  of  the 
doctors  and  friars  whom  Rowena  brought  together  did 
not  in  the  least  enliven  him,  and  he  would  sometimes 
give  proofs  of  somnolency  during  their  disputes,  greatly 
to  the  consternation  of  his  lady.  He  hunted  a  good 
deal,  and,  I  very  much  fear,  as  Rowena  rightly  remarked, 
that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  being  absent  from 
home.  He  began  to  like  wine,  too,  who  had  been  as 
sober  as  a  hermit  ;  and  when  he  came  back  from 
Athelstane's  (whither  he  would  repair  not  un frequently), 
the  unsteadiness  of  his  gait  and  the  unnatural  brilliancy 
of  his  eye  were  remarked  by  his  lady  :  who,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  sitting  up  for  him.  As  for  Athelstane,  he 
swore  by  St.  Wulfstan  that  he  was  glad  to  have  escaped 
a  marriage  with  such  a  pattern  of  propriety ;  and 
honest  Cedric  the  Saxon  (who  had  been  very  speedily 
driven  out  of  his  daughter-in-law's  castle)  vowed  by 
St.  Waltheof  that  his  son  had  bought  a  dear  bargain. 

So  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  became  almost  as  tired  of 
England  as  his  Royal  master  Richard  was  (who  always 
quitted  the  country  when  he  had  squeezed  from  his  loyal 
nobles,  commons,  clergy,  and  Jews,  all  the  money  which 
he  could  get),  and  when  the  lion-hearted  Prince  began 
to  make  war  against  the  French  King,  in  Normandy  and 
Guienne,  Sir  Wilfrid  pined  like  a  true  servant  to  be  in 
the  company  of  the  good  champion,  alongside  of  whom 
he  had  shivered  so  many  lances,  and  dealt  such  woundy 
blows  of  sword  and  battle-axe  on  the  plains  of  Jaflfe  or 
the  breaches  of  Acre.  Travellers  were  welcome  at 
Rotherwood  that  brought  news  from  the  camp  of  the 
good  King :  and  I  warrant  me  that  the  knight  listened 
with  all  his  might  when  Father  Drono,  the  chaplain, 
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read  in  the  St.  'JameCs  Chronykyll  (which  was  the  paper 
of  news  he  of  Ivanhoe  took  in)  of  *  another  glorious 
triumph  ' — *  Defeat  of  the  French  near  Blois ' — '  Splendid 
victory  at  Epte,  and  narrow  escape  of  the  French  King  :  * 
the  which  deeds  of  arms  the  learned  scribes  had  to 
narrate. 

However  such  tales  might  excite  him  during  the 
reading,  they  left  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  only  the  more 
melancholy  after  listening  :  and  the  more  moody  as  he 
sat  in  his  great  hall  silently  draining  his  Gascony  wine. 
Silently  sat  he  and  looked  at  his  coats-of-mail  hanging 
vacant  on  the  wall,  his  banner  covered  with  spider-webs, 
and  his  sword  and  axe  rusting  there.  'Ah,  dear  axe,' 
sighed  he  (into  his  drinking-horn) — 'ah,  gentle  steel  ! 
that  was  a  merry  time  when  I  sent  thee  crashing  into 
the  pate  of  the  Emir  Abdul  Melik  as  he  rode  on  the 
right  of  Saladin.  Ah,  my  sword,  my  dainty  headsman  ! 
my  sweet  split-rib  !  my  razor  of  infidel  beards  !  is  the  rust 
to  eat  thine  edge  off,  and  am  I  never  more  to  wield  thee 
in  battle  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  shield  on  a  wall,  or  a 
lance  that  has  a  cobweb  for  a  pennon  ?  O  Richard,  my 
good  king,  would  I  could  hear  once  more  thy  voice  in 
the  front  of  the  onset  !  Bones  of  Brian  the  Templar  ! 
would  ye  could  rise  from  your  grave  at  Templestowe, 
and  that  we  might  break  another  spear  for  honour  and — 
and ' 

*  And  RebeccOy  he  would  have  said  ;  but  the  knight 
paused  here  in  rather  a  guilty  panic :  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Rowena  (as  she  chose  to  style 
herself  at  home)  looked  so  hard  at  himout  of  her  china-blue 
eyes,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  felt  as  if  she  were  reading  his 
thoughts,  and  was  fain  to  drop  his  own  eyes  into  his 
flagon. 

In  a  word,  his  life  was  intolerable.  The  dinner-hour 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  known,  was  very  early  j  in 
fact,  people  dined  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning :  and 
after  dinner  Rowena  sat  mum  under  her  canopy,  em- 
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broidcred  with  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
working  with  her  maidens  at  the  most  hideous  pieces  of 
tapestry,  representing  the  tortures  and  martyrdoms  of 
her  favourite  saints,  and  not  allowing  a  soul  to  speak 
above  his  breath,  except  when  she  chose  to  cry  out  in 
her  own  shrill  voice  when  a  handmaid  made  a  wrong 
stitch,  or  let  fall  a  ball  of  worsted.  It  was  a  dreary  life. 
Wamba,  we  have  said,  never  ventured  to  crack  a  joke, 
save  in  a  whisper,  when  he  was  ten  miles  from  home  ; 
and  then  Sir  Wilfrid  Ivanhoe  was  too  weary  and  blue- 
devilled  to  laugh ;  but  hunted  in  silence,  moodily 
bringing  down  deer  and  wild-boar  with  shaft  and 
quarrel. 

Then  he  besought  Robin  of  Huntingdon,  the  jolly 
outlaw,  nathless,  to  join  him,  and  go  to  the  help  of  their 
fair  sire  King  Richard,  with  a  score  or  two  of  lances. 
But  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  a  very  different 
character  from  Robin  Hood  the  forester.  There  was  no 
more  conscientious  magistrate  in  all  the  county  than  his 
Lordship  :  he  was  never  known  to  miss  church  or 
quarter-sessions  ;  he  was  the  strictest  game-proprietor  in 
all  the  Riding,  and  sent  scores  of  poachers  to  Botany 
Bay.  *  A  man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  my  good 
Sir  Wilfrid,'  Lord  Huntingdon  said,  with  rather  a 
patronising  air  (his  Lordship  had  grown  immensely  fat 
since  the  King  had  taken  him  into  grace,  and  required 
ahorse  as  strong  as  an  elephant  to  mount  him) — *a 
man  with  a  stake  in  the  country  ought  to  stay  in  the 
country.  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  privileges, 
and  a  person  of  my  rank  is  bound  to  live  on  the  land 
from  which  he  gets  his  living.* 

*  Amen  ! '   sang    out    the    Reverend Tuck,  his 

Lordship's  domestic  chaplain,  who  had  also  grown  as 
sleek  as  the  Abbot  of  Jorvaulx,  who  was  as  prim  as  a 
lady  in  his  dress,  wore  bergamot  in  his  handkerchief, 
and  had  his  poll  shaved  and  his  beard  curled  every  day. 
And  so  sanctified   was   his  reverence   grown,  that  he 
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thought  it  was  a  shame  to  kill  the  pretty  deer  (though  he 
ate  of  them  still  hugely,  both  in  pasties  and  with  French 
beans  and  currant-jelly),  and  being  shown  a  quarter-staff 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  handled  it  curiously,  and  asked 
*  what  that  ugly  great  stick  was  ? ' 

Lady  Huntingdon,  late  Maid  Marian,  had  still  some 
of  her  old  fun  and  spirits,  and  poor  Ivanhoe  begged  and 
prayed  that  she  would  come  and  stay  at  Rotherwood 
occasionally,  and  igayer  the  general  dulness  of  that  castle. 
But  her  Ladyship  said  that  Rowena  gave  herself  such 
airs,  and  bored  her  so  intolerably  with  stories  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  that  she  preferred  any  place 
rather  than  Rotherwood,  which  was  as  dull  as  if  it  had 
been  at  the  top  of  Mount  Athos. 

The  only  person  who  visited  it  was  Athelstane,  '  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince '  Rowena  of  course  called 
him,  whom  the  lady  received  with  Royal  honours.  She 
had  the  guns  fired,  and  the  footmen  turned  out  with 
presented  arms  when  he  arrived ;  helped  him  to  all 
Ivanhoe's  favourite  cuts  of  the  mutton  or  the  turkey, 
and  forced  her  poor  husband  to  light  him  to  the  state 
bedroom,  walking  backwards,  holding  a  pair  of  wax- 
candles.  At  this  hour  of  bed-time  the  Thane  used  to 
be  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  saw  two  pair  of  candles 
and  two  Ivanhoes  reeling  before  him.  Let  us  hope  it 
was  not  Ivanhoe  that  was  reeling,  but  only  his  kinsman's 
brains  muddled  with  the  quantities  of  drink  which  it 
was  his  daily  custom  to  consume.  Rowena  said  it  was 
the  crack  which  the  wicked  Bois  Guilbert,  *  the  Jewess's 
other  lover,  Wilfrid  my  dear,'  gave  him  on  his  Royal 
skull,  which  caused  the  Prince  to  be  disturbed  so  easily  ; 
but  added,  that  drinking  became  a  person  of  Royal 
blood,  and  was  but  one  of  the  duties  of  his  station. 

Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  saw  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
ask  this  man  to  bear  him  company  on  his  projected  tour 
abroad  ;  but  still  he  himself  was  every  day  more  and 
more  bent  upon  going,  and  he  long  cast  about  for  some 
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means  of  breaking  to  his  Rowena  his  firm  resolution  to 
join  the  King.  He  thought  she  would  certainly  fall  ill 
if  he  communicated  the  news  too  abruptly  to  her:  he 
would  pretend  a  journey  to  York  to  attend  a  grand 
jury  ;  then  a  call  to  London  on  law  business  or  to  buy 
stock  ;  then  he  would  slip  over  to  Calais  by  the  packet, 
by  degrees  as  it  were ;  and  so  be  with  the  King  before 
his  wife  knew  that  he  was  out  of  sight  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

'  Suppose  your  honour  says  you  are  going  as  your 
honour  would  say  Bo  !  to  a  goose,  plump,  short,  and  to 
the  point,'  said  Wamba  the  Jester  —  who  was  Sir 
Wilfrid's  chief  counsellor  and  attendant — 'depend  on't 
her  Highness  would  bear  the  news  like  a  Christian 
woman.' 

'  Tush,  malapert  !  I  will  give  thee  the  strap,'  said  Sir 
Wilfrid,  in  a  fine  tone  of  high-tragedy  indignation. 
'  Thou  knowest  not  the  delicacy  of  the  nerves  of  high- 
born ladies.  An  she  faint  not,  write  me  down 
Hollander.' 

*  I  will  wager  my  bauble  against  an  Irish  billet  of 
exchange  that  she  will  let  your  honour  go  off  readily  : 
that  is,  if  you  press  not  the  matter  too  strongly,'  Wamba 
answered,  knowingly.  And  this  Ivanhoe  found  to  his 
discomfiture  :  for  one  morning  at  breakfast,  adopting  a 
degagS  air,  as  he  sipped  his  tea,  he  said,  '  My  love,  I  was 
thinking  of  going  over  to  pay  His  Majesty  a  visit  in 
Normandy.'  Upon  which,  laying  down  her  muffin 
(which  since  the  Royal  Alfred  baked  those  cakes,  had 
been  the  chosen  breakfast  cate  of  noble  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  which  a  kneeling  page  tendered  to  her  on  a  salver, 
chased  by  the  Florentine,  Benvenuto  Cellini) — 'When 
do  you  think  of  going,  Wilfrid  my  dear  ? '  the  lady  said  ; 
and  the  moment  the  tea-things  were  removed,  and  the 
tables  and  their  trestles  put  away,  she  set  about  mending 
his  linen,  and  getting  ready  his  carpet-bag. 

So  Sir  Wilfrid  was  as  disgusted  at  her  readiness  to  part 
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with  him  as  he  had  been  weary  of  staying  at  home, 
which  caused  Wamba  the  Fool  to  say,  *  Marry,  gossip, 
thou  art  like  the  man  on  ship-board,  who,  when  the 
boatswain  flogged  him,  did  cry  out  "  Oh  !  "  wherever 
the  rope's-end  fell  on  him  ;  which  caused  Master 
Boatswain  to  say,  "  Plague  on  thee,  fellow,  and  a  pize 
on  thee,  Icnave,  wherever  I  hit  thee  there  is  no  pleasing 
thee."' 

*And  truly  there  are  some  backs  which  Fortune  is 
always  belabouring,'  thought  Sir  Wilfrid  with  a  groan, 
*  and  mine  is  one  that  is  ever  sore.' 

So,  with  a  moderate  retinue,  whereof  the  knave 
Wamba  made  one,  and  a  large  woollen  comforter  round 
his  neck,  which  his  wife's  own  white  fingers  had  woven. 
Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  left  home  to  join  the  King  his 
master.  Rowena,  standing  on  the  steps  poured  out  a 
series  of  prayers  and  blessings,  most  edifying  to  hear,  as 
her  lord  mounted  his  charger,  which  his  squires  led  to 
the  door.  *  It  was  the  duty  of  the  British  female  of 
rank,'  she  said,  '  to  suffer  all — all  in  the  cause  of  her 
sovereign.  She  would  not  fear  loneliness  during  the 
campaign  ;  she  would  bear  up  against  widowhood, 
desertion,  and  an  unprotected  situation.* 

*  My  cousin  Athelstane  will  protect  thee,'  said  Ivanhoe, 
with  profound  emotion,  as  the  tears  trickled  down  his 
basenet ;  and  bestowing  a  chaste  salute  upon  the  steel- 
clad  warrior,  Rowena  modestly  said  'she  hoped  his 
Highness  would  be  so  kind.' 

Then  Ivanhoe's  trumpet  blew  :  then  Rowena  waved 
her  pocket-handkerchief:  then  the  household  gave  a 
shout :  then  the  pursuivant  of  the  good  knight,  Sir 
Wilfrid  the  Crusader,  flung  out  his  banner  (which  was 
argent,  a  gules  cramoisy  with  three  Moors  impaled 
sable) ;  then  Wamba  gave  a  lash  on  his  mule's  haunch, 
and  Ivanhoe,  heaving  a  great  sigh,  turned  the  tail  of  his 
war-horse  upon  the  castle  of  his  fathers. 

As  they  rode  along  the  forest,  they  met  Athelstane 
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the  Thane  pounding  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Rotherwood  on  his  great  dray-horse  of  a  charger. 
*  Good-bye,  good  luck  to  you,  old  brick,'  cried  the 
Prince,  using  the  vernacular  Saxon.  'Pitch  into  those 
Frenchmen  ;  give  it  'em  over  the  face  and  eyes ;  and 
I'll  stop  at  home  and  take  care  of  Mrs.  I.' 

'  Thank  you,  kinsman,'  said  Ivanhoe — looking,  how- 
ever, not  particularly  well  pleased ;  and  the  chiefs 
shaking  hands,  the  train  of  each  took  its  different  way — 
Athelstane's  to  Rotherwood,  Ivanhoe's  towards  his  place 
of  embarkation. 

The  poor  knight  had  his  wish,  and  yet  his  face  was  a 
yard  long  and  as  yellow  as  a  lawyer's  parchment ;  and 
having  longed  to  quit  home  any  time  these  three  years 
past,  he  found  himself  envying  Athelstane,  because,  for- 
sooth, he  was  going  to  Rotherwood  :  which  symptoms 
of  discontent  being  observed  by  the  witless  Wamba, 
caused  that  absurd  madman  to  bring  his  rebeck  over  his 
shoulder  from  his  back,  and  to  sing — 

'ATRA  CURA 

'  Before  I  lost  my  five  poor  wits, 

I  mind  me  of  a  Romish  clerk. 

Who  sang  how  Care,  the  phantom  dark, 

Beside  the  belted  horseman  sits. 

Methought  I  saw  the  griesly  sprite 

Jump  up  but  now  behind  my  knight.' 

'  Perhaps  thou  didst,  knave,'  said  Ivanhoe,  looking 
over  his  shoulder ;  and  the  knave  went  on  with  his 
jingle  :— 

'  And  though  he  gallop  as  he  may, 
I  mark  that  cursed  monster  black 
Still  sits  behind  his  honour's  back, 
Tight  squeezing  of  his  heart  alway. 
Like  two  black  Templars  sit  they  there. 
Beside  one  crupper,  Knight  and  Care. 
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'No  knight  am  I  with  pennoned  spear. 

To  prance  upon  a  bold  destrere  : 

I  will  not  have  black  Care  prevail 

Upon  my  long-cared  charger's  tail  ; 

For  lo,  I  am  a  witless  fool. 

And  laugh  at  Grief  and  ride  a  mule.' 

And  his  bells  rattled  as  he  kicked  his  mule's  sides. 

*  Silence,  fool!*  said  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  in  a  voice 
both  majestic  and  wrathful.  'If  thou  knowest  not  care 
and  grief,  it  is  because  thou  knowest  not  love,  whereof  they 
are  the  companions.  Who  can  love  without  an  anxious 
heart  ?  How  shall  there  be  joy  at  meeting,  without 
tears  at  parting  ? '  ('I  did  not  sec  that  his  honour  or 
my  Lady  shed  many  anon,'  thought  Wamba  the  Fool  ; 
but  he  was  only  a  zany,  and  his  mind  was  not  right.) 
'  I  would  not  exchange  my  very  sorrows  for  thine  in- 
difference,' the  knight  continued.  *  Where  there  is  a  sun, 
there  must  be  a  shadow.  If  the  shadow  offend  me,  shall 
I  put  out  my  eyes  and  live  in  the  dark  ?  No  !  I  am 
content  with  my  fate,  even  such  as  it  is.  The  care  of 
which  thou  speakest,  hard  though  it  may  vex  him,  never 
yet  rode  down  an  honest  man.  I  can  bear  him  on  my 
shoulders,  and  make  my  way  through  the  world's  press 
in  spite  of  him  ;  for  my  arm  is  strong,  and  my  sword  is 
keen,  and  my  shield  has  no  stain  on  it ;  and  my  heart, 
though  it  is  sad,  knows  no  guile.'  And  here,  taking  a 
locket  out  of  his  waistcoat  (which  was  made  of  chain- 
mail),  the  knight  kissed  the  token,  put  it  back  under  the 
waiscoat  again,  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  stuck  spurs 
into  his  horse. 

As  for  Wamba,  he  was  munching  a  black  pudding 
whilst  Sir  Wilfrid  was  making  the  above  speech  (which 
implied  some  secret  grief  on  the  knight's  part  that  must 
have  been  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  fool),  and  so  did 
not  listen  to  a  single  word  of  Ivanhoc's  pompous  remarks. 
They  travelled  on  by  slow  stages  through  the  whole  king- 
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dom  until  they  came  to  Dover,  whence  they  took  shipping 
for  Calais.  And  in  this  little  voyage,  being  exceedingly 
sea-sick,  and  besides  elated  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
his  sovereign,  the  good  knight  cast  awzy  that  profound 
melancholy  vs^hich  had  accompanied  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  land  journey. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   LAST    DAYS   OF     THE    LION 

From  Calais  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  took  the  diligence 
across  country  to  Limoges,  sending  on  Gurth,  his  squire, 
with  the  horses  and  the  rest  of  his  attendants  :  with  the 
exception  of  Wamba,  who  travelled  not  only  as  the 
knight's  fool,  but  as  his  valet,  and  who,  perched  on  the 
roof  of  the  carriage,  amused  himself  by  blowing  tunes 
upon  the  conducteur' s  French  horn.  The  good  King 
Richard  was,  as  Ivanhoe  learned,  in  the  Limousin, 
encamped  before  a  little  place  called  Chalus :  the  lord 
whereof,  though  a  vassal  of  the  King's,  was  holding  the 
castle  against  his  sovereign  with  a  resolution  and  valour 
which  caused  a  great  fury  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of 
the  Monarch  with  the  Lion  Heart.  For  brave  and 
magnanimous  as  he  was,  the  Lion-hearted  one  did  not 
love  to  be  balked  any  more  than  another ;  and,  like  the 
Royal  animal  whom  he  was  said  to  resemble,  he 
commonly  tore  his  adversary  to  pieces,  and  then, 
perchance,  had  leisure  to  think  how  brave  the  latter  had 
been.  The  Count  of  Chalus  had  found,  it  was  said,  a 
pot  of  money ;  the  Royal  Richard  wanted  it.  As  the 
Count  denied  that  he  had  it,  why  did  he  not  open  the 
gates  of  his  castle  at  once  ?  It  was  a  clear  proof  that  he 
was  guilty  ;  and  the  King  was  determined  to  punish  this 
rebel,  and  have  his  money  and  his  life  too. 

He  had  naturally  brought  no  breaching  guns  with  him, 
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because  those  instruments  were  not  yet  invented  ;  and 
though  he  had  assaulted  the  place  a  score  of  times  with 
the  utmost  fury,  His  Majesty  had  been  beaten  back  on 
every  occasion,  until  he  was  so  savage  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  approach  the  British  Lion.  The  Lion's 
wife,  the  lovely  Berengaria,  scarcely  ventured  to  come 
near  him.  He  flung  the  joint-stools  in  his  tent  at  the 
heads  of  the  officers  of  State,  and  kicked  his  aides-de- 
camp round  his  pavilion  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  maid  of  honour, 
who  brought  a  sack-posset  in  to  His  Majesty  from  the 
Queen,  after  he  came  in  from  the  assault,  came  spinning 
lilce  a  football  out  of  the  Royal  tent  just  as  Ivanhoe 
entered  it. 

*  Send  me  my  drum-major  to  flog  that  woman  !* 
roared  out  the  infuriate  King.  *  By  the  bones  of  Saint 
Barnabas  she  has  burned  the  sack  !  By  St.  Wittikind, 
I  will  have  her  flayed  alive.  Ha,  Saint  George  !  ha.  Saint 
Richard  !  whom  have  we  here?'  And  he  lifted  up  his 
demi-culverin,  or  curtal-axe — a  weapon  weighing  about 
thirteen  hundredweight — and  was  about  to  fling  it  at 
the  intruder's  head,  when  the  latter,  kneeling  gracefully 
on  one  knee,  said  calmly,  '  It  is  I,  my  good  liege, 
Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe.' 

*  What,  Wilfrid  of  Templestowe,  Wilfrid  the  married 
man,  Wilfrid  the  henpecked  ! '  cried  the  King  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  good-humour,  flinging  away  the  culverin 
from  him,  as  though  it  had  been  a  reed  (it  lighted  three 
hundred  yards  off,  on  the  foot  of  Hugo  de  Bunyon,  who 
was  smoking  a  cigar  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  caused 
that  redoubted  warrior  to  limp  for  some  days  after). 
*  What,  Wilfrid  my  gossip  ?  Art  come  to  see  the 
lion's  den  ?  There  are  bones  in  it,  man,  bones  and 
carcases,  and  the  lion  is  angry,*  said  the  King,  with  a 
terrific  glare  of  his  eyes.  '  But  tush  !  we  will  talk  of 
that  anon.  Ho  !  bring  two  gallons  of  hypocras  for  the 
King  and  the  good  knight  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe.  Thou 
art  come  in  time,  Wilfrid  ;  for,  by  Saint  Richard  and 
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Saint  George,  we  will  give  a  grand  assault  to-morrow. 
There  will  be  bones  broken,  ha ! ' 

'  I  care  not,  my  liege,'  said  Ivanhoe,  pledging  the 
sovereign  respectfully,  and  tossing  off  the  whole 
contents  of  the  bowl  of  hypocras  to  his  Highness's  good 
health.  And  he  at  once  appeared  to  be  taken  into  high 
favour  ;  not  a  little  to  the  envy  of  many  of  the  persons 
surrounding  the  King. 

As  His  Majesty  said,  there  was  fighting  and  feasting  in 
plenty  before  Chalus.  Day  after  day,  the  besiegers 
made  assaults  upon  the  castle,  but  it  was  held  so  stoutly 
by  the  Count  of  Chalus  and  his  gallant  garrison,  that 
each  afternoon  beheld  the  attacking-parties  return- 
ing disconsolately  to  their  tents,  leaving  behind  them 
many  of  their  own  slain,  and  bringing  back  with  them 
store  of  broken  heads  and  maimed  limbs,  received  in  the 
unsuccessful  onset.  The  valour  displayed  by  Ivanhoe  in 
all  these  contests  was  prodigious ;  and  the  way  in  which 
he  escaped  death  from  the  discharges  of  mangonels, 
catapults,  battering-rams,  twenty-four-pounders,  boiling 
oil,  and  other  artillery,  with  which  the  besieged  received 
their  enemies,  was  remarkable.  After  a  day's  fighting, 
Gurth  and  Wamba  used  to  pick  the  arrows  out  of  their 
intrepid  master's  coat-of-mail,  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  almonds  in  a  pudding.  'Twas  well  for  the  good 
knight,  that  under  his  first  coat-of-armour  he  wore  a 
choice  suit  of  Toledan  steel,  perfectly  impervious  to 
arrow-shots,  and  given  to  him  by  a  certain  Jew,  named 
Isaac  of  York,  to  whom  he  had  done  some  considerable 
services  a  few  years  back. 

If  King  Richard  had  not  been  in  such  a  rage  at  the 
repeated  failures  of  his  attacks  upon  the  castle,  that  all 
sense  of  justice  was  blinded  in  the  lion-hearted  monarch, 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  valour 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  and  would  have  given  him  a 
Peerage  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  at  least  a  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  siege  :  for  Ivanhoe  led  more 
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than  a  dozen  storming-parties,  and  with  his  own  hand 
killed  as  many  men  (viz.,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-one)  within  six,  as  were  slain  by  the  lion- 
hearted  monarch  himself.  But  His  Majesty  was  rather 
disgusted  than  pleased  by  his  faithful  servant's  prowess  ; 
and  all  the  courtiers,  who  hated  Ivanhoe  for  his  superior 
valour  and  dexterity  (for  he  would  kill  you  off  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  them  of  Chalus,  whilst  the  strongest 
champions  of  the  King's  host  could  not  finish  more  than 
their  two  dozen  of  a  day),  poisoned  the  Royal  mind 
against  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  made  the  King  look  upon  his 
feats  of  arms  with  an  evil  eye.  Roger  dc  Backbite 
sneeringly  told  the  King  that  Sir  Wilfrid  had  offered  to 
bet  an  equal  bet  that  he  would  kill  more  men  than 
Richard  himself  in  the  next  assault :  Peter  de  Toadhole 
said  that  Ivanhoe  stated  everywhere,  that  His  Majesty 
was  not  the  man  he  used  to  be  ;  that  pleasures  and  drink 
had  enervated  him ;  that  he  could  neither  ride,  nor 
strike  a  blow  with  sword  or  axe,  as  he  had  been  enabled 
to  do  in  the  old  times  in  Palestine  j  and  finally,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  assault,  in  which  they  had  very  nearly 
carried  the  place,  and  in  which  onset  Ivanhoe  slew  seven, 
and  His  Majesty  six,  of  the  sons  of  the  Count  de  Chalus, 
its  defender,  Ivanhoe  almost  did  for  himself,  by  planting 
his  banner  before  the  King's  upon  the  wall ;  and  only 
rescued  himself  from  utter  disgrace  by  saving  His 
Majesty's  life  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  most 
desperate  onslaught. 

Then  the  luckless  knight's  very  virtues  (as,  no  doubt, 
my  respected  readers  know)  made  him  enemies  amongst 
the  men — nor  was  Ivanhoe  liked  by  the  women  frequent- 
ing the  camp  of  the  gay  King  Richard.  His  young 
Queen,  and  a  brilliant  court  of  ladies,  attended  the 
pteasure-loving  monarch.  His  Majesty  would  transact 
business  in  the  morning,  then  fight  severely  from  after 
breakfast  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  from 
which  time,  until  after  midnight,  there  was  nothing  but 
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jigging  and  singing,  feasting  and  revelry,  in  the  Royal 
tents.  Ivanhoe,  who  was  asked  as  a  matter  of  ceremony, 
and  forced  to  attend  these  entertainments,  not  caring 
about  the  blandishments  of  any  of  the  ladies  present, 
looked  on  at  their  ogling  and  dancing  with  a  counten- 
ance as  glum  as  an  undertaker's,  and  was  a  perfect  wet- 
blanket  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities.  His  favourite 
resort  and  conversation  were  with  a  remarkably  austere 
hermit,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chains,  and 
with  whom  Ivanhoe  loved  to  talk  about  Palestine,  and 
the  Jews,  and  other  grave  matters  of  import,  better  than 
to  mingle  in  the  gayest  amusements  of  the  Court  of 
King  Richard.  Many  a  night,  when  the  Queen  and 
the  ladies  were  dancing  quadrilles  and  polkas  (in  which 
His  Majesty,  who  was  enormously  stout  as  well  as  tall, 
insisted  upon  figuring,  and  in  which  he  was  about  as 
graceful  as  an  elephant  dancing  a  hornpipe),  Ivanhoe 
would  steal  away  from  the  ball,  and  come  and  have  a 
night's  chat  under  the  moon  with  his  reverend  friend. 
It  pained  him  to  see  a  man  of  the  King's  age  and  size 
dancing  about  with  the  young  folks.  They  laughed  at 
His  Majesty  whilst  they  flattered  him  :  the  pages  and 
maids  of  honour  mimicked  the  Royal  mountebank  almost 
to  his  face  ;  and,  if  Ivanhoe  ever  could  have  laughed,  he 
certainly  would  one  night,  when  the  King,  in  light-blue 
satin  inexpressibles,  with  his  hair  in  powder,  chose  to 
dance  the  minuet  de  la  cour  with  the  little  Queen 
Berengaria. 

Then,  after  dancing.  His  Majesty  must  needs  order  a 
guitar,  and  begin  to  sing.  He  was  said  to  compose  his 
own  songs — words  and  music — but  those  who  have  read 
Lord  Campobello's  *  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,'  are 
aware  that  there  was  a  person  by  the  name  of  Blondel, 
who,  in  fact,  did  all  the  musical  part  of  the  King's 
performances  ;  and  as  for  the  words,  when  a  King  writes 
verses,  we  may  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  to 
admire  his  poetry.     His  Majesty  would  sing  you  a  ballad, 
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of  which  he  had  stolen  every  idea,  to  an  air  that  was 
ringing  on  all  the  barrel-organs  of  Christendom,  and, 
turning  round  to  his  courtiers,  would  say,  '  How  do  you 
like  that  ?  I  dashed  it  off  this  morning.'  Or,  '  Blondel, 
what  do  you  thinlc  of  this  movement  in  B  flat  ? '  or  what 
not ;  and  the  courtiers  and  Blondel,  you  may  be  sure, 
would  applaud  with  all  their  might,  like  hypocrites  as 
they  were. 

One  evening — it  was  the  evening  of  the  27th  March, 
1 199,  indeed — His  Majesty,  who  was  in  the  musical 
mood,  treated  the  Court  with  a  quantity  of  his  so-called 
composition,  until  the  people  were  fairly  tired  of  clap- 
ping with  their  hands  and  laughing  in  their  sleeves. 
First  he  sang  an  original  zxx  and  poem,  beginning — 

*  Cherries  nice,  cherries  nice,  nice,  come  choose. 
Fresh  and  fair  ones,  who'll  refuse  ? '  &c. 

the  which  he  was  ready  to  take  his  affidavit  he  had 
composed  the  day  before  yesterday.  Then  he  sang  an 
equally  original  heroic  melody,  of  which  the  chorus 
was — 

*  Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  sea. 
For  Britons  never,  never,  never  slaves  shall  be,'  &c. 

The  courtiers  applauded  this  song  as  they  did  the  other, 
all  except  Ivanhoe,  who  sat  without  changing  a  muscle 
of  his  features,  until  the  King  questioned  him,  when 
the  knight  with  a  bow  said  *he  thought  he  had  heard 
something  very  like  the  air  and  the  words  elsewhere.' 
His  Majesty  scowled  at  him  a  savage  glance  from  under 
his  red  bushy  eyebrows  ;  but  Ivanhoe  had  saved  the  Royal 
life  that  day,  and  the  King,  therefore,  with  difficulty 
controlled  his  indignation. 

*  Well,*  said  he,  'by  Saint  Richard  and  Saint  George, 
but  ye  never  heard  this  song,  for  I  composed  it  this  very 
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afternoon  as  I  took  my  bath  after  the  melie.     Did  I  not, 
Blondel  ? ' 

Blondel,  of  course,  was  ready  to  take  an  affidavit  that 
His  Majesty  had  done  as  he  said,  and  the  King,  thrum- 
ming on  his  guitar  with  his  great  red  fingers  and 
thumbs,  began  to  sing  out  of  tune,  and  as  follows  : — 

'COMMANDERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL 

'  The  Pope  he  is  a  happy  man, 

His  Palace  is  the  Vatican, 

And  there  he  sits  and  drains  his  can  : 

The  Pope  he  is  a  happy  man. 

I  often  say  when  I'm  at  home, 

I'd  like  to  be  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

'  And  then  there's  Sultan  Saladin, 
That  Turkish  Soldan  full  of  sin  ; 
He  has  a  hundred  wives  at  least, 
By  which  his  pleasure  is  increased  : 
I've  often  wished,  I  hope  no  sin. 
That  I  were  Sultan  Saladin. 

'  But  no,  the  Pope  no  wife  may  choose. 
And  so  I  would  not  wear  his  shoes  ; 
No  wine  may  drink  the  proud  Paynim, 
And  so  I'd  rather  not  be  him  : 
My  wife,  my  wine,  I  love  I  hope. 
And  would  be  neither  Turk  nor  Pope.' 

*  Encore !  Encore  I  Bravo  !  Bis  ! '  Everybody 
applauded  the  King's  song  with  all  his  might;  every- 
body except  Ivanhoe,  who  preserved  his  abominable 
gravity  ;  and  when  asked  aloud  by  Roger  de  Backbite 
whether  he  had  heard  that  too,  said  firmly,  *  Yes, 
Roger  de  Backbite ;  and  so  hast  thou  if  thou  darest 
but  tell  the  truth.* 

'  Now,  by  Saint  Cicely,  may  I  never  touch   gittcrn 
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again,*  bawled  the  King,  in  a  fury,  *  if  every  note,  word, 
and  thought  be  not  mine  :  may  I  die  in  to-morrow's 
onslaught  if  the  song  be  not  my  song.  Sing  thyself, 
Wilfrid  of  the  Lanthorn  Jaws:  thou  couldst  sing  a 
good  song  in  old  times.'  And  with  all  his  might,  and 
with  a  forced  laugh,  the  King,  who  loved  brutal 
practical  jests,  flung  his  guitar  at  the  head  of  Ivanhoe. 

Sir  Wilfrid  caught  it  gracefully  with  one  hand,  and 
making  an  elegant  bow  to  the  sovereign,  began  to  chant 
as  follows  : — 

'KING  CANUTE 

•King  Canute  was  weary-hearted  ;  he  had  reigned  for  years 
a  score, 

Battling,  struggling,  pushing,  fighting,  killing  much  and 
robbing  more. 

And  he  thought  upon  his  actions,  walking  by  the  wild  sea- 
shore. 

''Twixt  the  Chancellor  and  Bishop  walked  the  King  with 
steps  sedate  ; 

Chamberlains  and  grooms  came  after,  silversticks  and  gold- 
sticks  great  ; 

Chaplains,  aides-de-camp,  and  pages, — all  the  officers  of 
state. 

'Sliding   after   like    his  shadow,  pausing  when  he  chose  to 

pause, 
If  a  frown  his  face  contracted,  straight  the  courtiers  dropped 

their  jaws  ; 
If  to  laugh  the  King  was  minded,  out  they  burst  in    loud 

hee-haws. 

*  But  that  day  a  something  vexed  him,  that  was  clear  to  old 

and  young  : 
Thrice  his  Grace  had  yawned  at  table,  when  his  favourite 

gleemen  sung  ; 
Once  the  Queen  would  have  consoled  him,  but  he  bade  her 

hold  her  tongue. 
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'  "  Something  ails  my  gracious  master,"  cried  the  Keeper  of  ■ 

the  Seal. 
"  Sure,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  lampreys  served  at  dinner,  or  the 

veal?" 
"  Psha  !  "  exclaimed  the  angry  monarch.     "  Keeper,  'tis  not 

that  I  feel. 

'  "  'Tis  the  heart,  and  not  the  dinner,  fool,  that  doth  my  rest 

impair  : 
Can  a  king  be  great  as  I  am,  prithee,  and  yet  know  no  care  ? 
Oh,  I'm  sick,  and  tired,  and  weary." — Some  one  cried,  "  The 

King's  arm-chair  !  '•' 

'  Then    towards    the    lackeys    turning,  quick    my    Lord    the 

Keeper  nodded. 
Straight    the    King's    great  chair  was  brought  him,  by    two 

footmen  able-bodied  ; 
Languidly  he  sank  into  it  :  it  was  comfortably  wadded. 

' "  Leading  on  my  fierce  companions,"  cried  he,  "  over  storm 

and  brine, 
I  have  fought  and  I  have  conquered  !     Where  was  glory  like 

to  mine  ?  " 
Loudly   all  the  courtiers  echoed  :  "  Where  is  glory  like    to 

thine  ? " 

♦  "  What  avail  me  all  my  kingdoms  ?     Weary  am  I  now,  and 

old  ; 
Those  fair  sons  I  have  begotten,  long  to  see  me  dead  and 

cold  ; 
Would    I    were,    and    quiet    buried,    underneath    the    silent 

mould  ! 

* "  Oh,   remorse,  the  writhing  serpent  !  at    my   bosom  tears 

and  bites  ; 
Horrid  -horrid  things  I  look  on,  though  I  put  out   all    the 

lights  ; 
Ghosts   of   ghastly   recollections   troop    about    my   bed    of 

nights. 
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'"Cities   burning,   convents   blazing,    red    with    sacrilegious 

fires; 
Mothers   weeping,     virgins     screaming,     vainly     for     their 

slaughtered  sires." — 
"  Such  a  tender  conscience,"  cries  the  Bishop,  "  every  one 

admires. 


'  "  But  for  such  unpleasant  bygones,  cease,  my  gracious  lord, 

to  search. 
They're  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  our  Holy  Mother  Church  ; 
Never  never  does  she  leave  her  benefactors  in  the  lurch. 

' "  Look  !  the    land  is    crowned  with  minsters,  which   your 

Grace's  bounty  raised  ; 
Abbeys   filled    with   holy  men,  where  you  and  Heaven  arc 

daily  praised  : 
Tou,  my  Lord,  to  think  of  dying  ?     On  my  conscience  I'm 

amazed  ! " 

•"Nay,   I    feel,"  replied    King   Canute,    "that    my    end   is 

drawing  near." 
"  Don't  say   so,"    exclaimed    the  courtiers  (striving  each  to 

squeeze  a  tear). 
"  Sure  your   Grace    is    strong  and  lusty,  and  may   live  this 

fifty  year." 

' "  Live  these  fifty  years  !  "  the  Bishop  roared,  with  actions 

made  to  suit. 
"  Are  you  mad,  my  good  Lord  Keeper,  thus  to  speak  of  King 

Canute  ! 
Men  have  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  sure  His  Majesty  will 

do't. 

•"Adam,  Enoch,  Lamech,  Cainan,  Mahaleel,  Methusela, 
Lived    nine  hundred  years  apiece,  and  mayn't  the   King  as 

well  as  they  ? " 
"  Fervently,"  exclaimed  the  Keeper,  ••  fervently  I  trust  he 

may." 
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' "  He  to  die  ? "  resumed  the  Bishop.     "  He  a  mortal  like  to 

us? 
Death  was  not  for  him  intended,  though  communis  omnibus  : 
Keeper,  you  are  irreligious,  for  to  talk  and  cavil  thus. 

'"With    his   wondrous    skill   in  healing  ne'er  a  doctor  can 

compete. 
Loathsome  lepers,  if  he  touch  them,  start  up  clean  upon  their 

feet  ; 
Surely  he  could  raise  the  dead  up,  did  his  Highness  think  it 

meet. 

' "  Did  not  once   the  Jewish  captain  stay  the  sun  upon  the 

hill. 
And,  the  while  he  slew  the  foemen,  bid  the  silver  moon  stand 

still  ? 
So,  no  doubt,  could  gracious  Canute,  if  it  were  his  sacred 

will." 

' "  Might  I  stay  the  sun  above  us,  good  Sir  Bishop  ?  "  Canute 

cried  ; 
"  Could  I  bid  the  silver  moon  to  pause  upon  her  heavenly 

ride  ? 
If  the  moon  obeys  my  orders,  sure  I  can  command  the  tide. 

' "  Will  the  advancing  waves  obey  me.  Bishop,  if  I  make  the 

sign  ? " 
Said  the  Bishop,  bowing  lowly,  "  Land  and  sea,  my  Lord,  are 

thine." 
Canute  turned  towards  the  ocean — "Back  !"  he  said,  "thou 

foaming  brine. 

' "  From  the  sacred  shore   I  stand  on,  I  command  thee  to 

retreat  ; 
Venture   not,   thou   stormy  rebel,   to  approach   thy   master's 

seat  : 
Ocean,  be   thou  still  !   I   bid  thee   come   not   nearer  to   my 

feet ! " 
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'  But  the  sullen  ocean  answered  with  a  louder,  deeper  roar, 
And    the  rapid  waves  drew  nearer,   falling  sounding  on  the 

shore  ; 
Back  the  Keeper  and  the  Bishop,  back  the  King  and  courtiers 

bore. 

'And  he  sternly  bade  them  nevermore  to  kneel  to  human 

clay, 
But  alone  to  praise  and  worship  That  which  earth  and  seas 

obey  : 
And  his  golden  crown  of  empire  never  wore  he  from  that 

day. 
King  Canute  is  dead  and  gone  :  Parasites  exist  alway.' 

At  this  ballad,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  awfully  long, 
and  as  grave  as  a  sermon,  some  of  the  courtiers  tittered, 
some  yawned,  and  some  affected  to  be  asleep  and  snore 
outright.  But  Roger  de  Backbite,  thinking  to  curry 
favour  with  the  King  by  this  piece  of  vulgarity.  His 
Majesty  fetched  him  a  knock  on  the  nose  and  a  buffet 
on  the  ear,  which,  I  warrant  me,  wakened  Master 
Roger  ;  to  whom  the  King  said,  '  Listen  and  be  civil, 
slave;  Wilfrid  is  singing  about  thee. — Wilfrid,  thy 
ballad  is  long,  but  it  is  to  the  purpose,  and  I  have  grown 
cool  during  thy  homily.  Give  me  thy  hand,  honest 
friend.  Ladies,  good-night.  Gentlemen,  we  give  the 
grand  assault  to-morrow  ;  when  I  promise  thee,  Wilfrid, 
thy  banner  shall  not  be  before  mine.' — And  the  King, 
giving  his  arm  to  Her  Majesty,  retired  into  the  private 
pavilion. 


Whilst  the  Royal  Richard  and  his  Court  were  feasting 
in  the  camp  outside  the  walls  of  Chalus,  they  of  the 
castle  were  in  the  most  miserable  plight  that  may  be 
conceived.  Hunger,  as  well  as  the  fierce  assaults  of  the 
besiegers,  had  made  dire  ravages  in  the  place.  The 
garrison's  provisions  of  corn  and  cattle,  their  very  horses, 
dogs,  and  donkeys,  had  been  eaten  up — so  that  it  might 
well  be  said  by  Wamba  *  that  famine,  as  well  as  slaughter, 
had  thinned  the  garrison.'  When  the  men  of  Chalus 
came  on  the  walls  to  defend  it  against  the  scaling-parties 
of  King  Richard,  they  were  like  so  many  skeletons  in 
armour  :  they  could  hardly  pull  their  bow-strings  at  last, 
or  pitch  down  stones  on  the  heads  of  His  Majesty's 
party,  so  weak  had  their  arms  become  ;  and  the  gigantic 
Count  of  Chalus — a  warrior  as  redoubtable  for  his  size 
and  strength  as  Richard  Plantagenet  himself — was 
scarcely  able  to  lift  up  his  battle-axe  upon  the  day  of 
that  last  assault,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivan  hoe  ran  him 

through  the But  we  are  advancing  matters. 

What  should  prevent  me  from  describing  the  agonies 
of  hunger  which  the  Count  (a  man  of  large  appetite) 
suffered  in  company  with  his  heroic  sons  and  garrison  ? 
— Nothing,  but  that  Dante  has  already  done  the  busi- 
ness in  the  notorious  history  of  Count  Ugolino ;  so  that 
my  efforts  may  be  considered  as  mere  imitations.  Why 
should  I  not,  if  I  were  minded  to  revel  in  horrifying 
details,  show  you  how  the  famished  garrison  drew  lots, 
and  ate  themselves  during  the  siege  ;  and  how  the  un- 
lucky lot  falling  upon  the  Countess  of  Chalus,  that 
heroic  woman,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  family, 
caused  her  large  cauldron  in  the  castle  kitchen  to  be  set 
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a-boiling,  had  onions,  carrots  and  herbs,  pepper  and  salt 
made  ready,  to  make  a  savoury  soup,  as  the  French  like 
it ;  and  when  all  things  were  quite  completed,  kissed  her 
children,  jumped  into  the  cauldron  from  off  a  kitchen 
stool,  and  so  was  stewed  down  in  her  flannel  bed-gown  ? 
Dear  friends,  it  is  not  from  want  of  imagination,  or  from 
having  no  turn  for  the  terrible  or  pathetic,  that  I  spare 
you  these  details.  I  could  give  you  some  description 
that  would  spoil  your  dinner  and  night's  rest,  and  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end.  But  why  harrow  your  feelings  ? 
Fancy  all  the  tortures  and  horrors  that  possibly  can 
occur  in  a  beleaguered  and  famished  castle  :  fancy  the 
feelings  of  men  who  know  that  no  more  quarter  will  be 
given  them  than  they  would  get  if  they  were  peaceful 
Hungarian  citizens  kidnapped  and  brought  to  trial  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  and  then  let  us 
rush  on  to  the  breach  and  prepare  once  more  to  meet 
the  assault  of  dreadful  King  Richard  and  his  men. 

On  the  29th  of  March  in  the  year  1199,  the  good 
King,  having  copiously  partaken  of  breakfast,  caused  his 
trumpets  to  blow,  and  advanced  with  his  host  upon  the 
breach  of  the  castle  of  Chalus.  Arthur  de  Pendennis 
bore  his  banner ;  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  fought  on  the 
King's  right  hand.  Molyneux,  Bishop  of  Bullock- 
smithy,  doffed  crosier  and  mitre  for  that  dav,  and  though 
fat  and  pursy,  panted  up  the  breach  with  the  most 
resolute  spirit,  roaring  out  war-cries  and  curses,  and 
wielding  a  prodigious  mace  of  iron,  with  which  he  did 
good  execution.  Roger  de  Backbite  was  forced  to  come 
in  attendance  upon  the  sovereign,  but  took  care  to  keep 
in  the  rear  of  his  august  master,  and  to  shelter  behind  his 
huge  triangular  shield  as  much  as  possible.  Many  lords 
of  note  followed  the  King  and  bore  the  ladders  ;  and  as 
they  were  placed  against  the  wall,  the  air  was  perfectly 
dark  with  the  showers  of  arrows  which  the  French 
archers  poured  out  at  the  besiegers,  and  the  cataract  of 
stones,  kettles,  boot-jacks,  chests  of  drawers,  crockery, 
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umbrellas,  congrevc-rockets,  bombshells,  bolts  and  arrows, 
and  other  missiles,  which  the  desperate  garrison  flung 
out  on  the  storming  party.  The  King  received  a  copper 
coal-scuttle  right  over  his  eye,  and  a  mahogany  wardrobe 
was  discharged  at  his  morion,  which  would  have  felled 
an  ox,  and  would  have  done  for  the  King  had  not 
Ivanhoe  warded  it  ofF  skilfully.  Still  they  advanced,  the 
warriors  falling  around  them  like  grass  beneath  the 
scythe  of  the  mower. 

The  ladders  were  placed  in  spite  of  the  hail  of  death 
raining  round  :  and  the  King  and  Ivanhoe  were,  of 
course,  the  first  to  mount  them.  Chalus  stood  in  the 
breach,  borrowing  strength  from  despair ;  and  roaring 
out,  '  Ha  !  Plantagenet,  Saint  Barbacue  for  Chalus  ! '  he 
dealt  the  King  a  crack  across  the  helmet  with  his  battle- 
axe,  which  shore  off  the  gilt  lion  and  crown  that  sur- 
mounted the  steel  cap.  The  King  bent  and  reeled 
back  ;  the  besiegers  were  dismayed  3  the  garrison  and 
the  Court  of  Chalus  set  up  a  shout  of  triumph  :  but  it 
was  premature. 

As  quick  as  thought  Ivanhoe  was  into  the  Count  with 
a  thrust  in  tierce,  which  took  him  just  at  the  joint  of 
the  armour,  and  ran  him  through  as  clean  as  a  spit  does 
a  partridge.  Uttering  a  horrid  shriek,  he  fell  back 
writhing  ;  the  King  recovering  staggered  up  the  parapet ; 
the  rush  of  knights  followed,  and  the  union-jack  was 
planted  triumphantly  on  the  walls,  just  as  Ivanhoe, — but 
we  must  leave  him  for  a  moment. 

'  Ha,  Saint  Richard  ! — ha.  Saint  George  1 '  the  tremend- 
ous voice  of  the  Lion-King  was  heard  over  the  loudest 
roar  of  the  onset.  At  every  sweep  of  his  blade  a  severed 
head  flew  over  the  parapet,  a  spouting  trunk  tumbled, 
bleeding,  on  the  flags  of  the  bartizan.  The  world  hath' 
never  seen  a  warrior  equal  to  that  Lion-hearted  Planta- 
genet, as  he  raged  over  the  keep,  his  eyes  flashing  fire 
through  the  bars  of  his  morion,  snorting  and  chafing 
with  the  hot  lust  of  battle.     One  by  one  les  enfans  de 
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Chains  had  h\\tn  :  there  was  only  one  left  at  last  of  all 
the  brave  race  that  had  fought  round  the  gallant  Count : 
— only  one,  and  but  a  boy,  a  fair-haired  boy,  a  blue-eyed 
boy  I  he  had  been  gathering  pansies  in  the  fields  but 
yesterday — it  was  but  a  few  years  and  he  was  a  baby  in 
his  mother's  arms  I  What  could  his  puny  sword  do 
against  the  most  redoubted  blade  in  Christendom? — and 
yet  Bohemond  faced  the  great  champion  of  England,  and 
met  him  foot  to  foot  !  Turn  away,  turn  away,  my  dear 
young  friends  and  kind-hearted  ladies  !  Do  not  look  at 
that  ill-fated  poor  boy  I  his  blade  is  crushed  into  splinters 
under  the  axe  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  poor  child  is 
beaten  to  his  knee  !   .  .  . 

'  Now,  by  Saint  Barbacue  of  Limoges,'  said  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon,  *  the  butcher  will  never  strike  down 
yonder  lambling  !  Hold  thy  hand.  Sir  King,  or,  by 
Saint  Barbacue ' 

Swift  as  thought  the  veteran  archer  raised  his  arblast 
to  his  shoulder,  the  whizzing  bolt  fled  from  the  ringing 
string,  and  the  next  moment  crashed  quivering  into  the 
corslet  of  Plantagenet. 

'Twas  a  luckless  shot,  Bertrand  of  Gourdon  ! 
Maddened  by  the  pain  of  the  wound,  the  brute  nature 
of  Richard  was  aroused  :  his  fiendish  appetite  for  blood 
rose  to  madness,  and  grinding  his  teeth,  and  with  a  curse 
too  horrible  to  mention,  the  flashing  axe  of  the  Royal 
butcher  fell  down  on  the  blonde  ringlets  of  the  child, 
and  the  children  of  Chalus  were  no  more  !  .  .  . 

I  just  throw  this  off  by  way  of  description,  and  to 
show  what  might  be  done  if  I  chose  to  indulge  in  this 
style  of  composition  ;  but  as  in  the  battles  which  are 
described  by  the  kindly  chronicler,  of  one  of  whose 
works  this  present  masterpiece  is  professedly  a  continua- 
tion, everything  passes  off  agreeably — the  people  are 
slain,  but  without  any  unpleasant  sensation  to  the 
reader ;    nay,  some    of    the    most   savage   and   blood- 
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stained  characters  of  history,  such  is  the  indomitable 
good-humour  of  the  great  novelist,  become  amiable, 
jovial  companions,  for  whom  one  has  a  hearty  sympathy 
— so,  if  you  please,  we  will  have  this  fighting  business 
at  Chalus,  and  the  garrison  and  honest  Bertrand  of 
Gourdon,  disposed  of;  the  former,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  good  old  times,  having  been  hung  up  or 
murdered  to  a  man,  and  the  latter  killed  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  his  History. 

As  for  the  Lion-hearted,  we  all  very  well  know  that 
the  shaft  of  Bertrand  de  Gourdon  put  an  end  to  the 
Royal  hero — and  that  from  that  29th  of  March  he  never 
robbed  nor  murdered  any  more.  And  we  have  legends 
in  recondite  books  of  the  manner  of  the  King's  death. 

*  You  must  die,  my  son,'  said  the  venerable  Walter  of 
Rouen,  as  Berengaria  was  carried  shrieking  from  the 
King's  tent.  '  Repent,  Sir  King,  and  separate  yourself 
from  your  children  ! ' 

'  It  is  ill  jesting  with  a  dying  man,'  replied  the  King. 
'  Children  have  I  none,  my  good  lord  bishop,  to  inherit 
after  me.' 

*  Richard  of  England,'  said  the  Archbishop,  turning  up 
his  fine  eyes,  'your  vices  are  your  children.  Ambition  is 
your  eldest  child.  Cruelty  is  your  second  child,  Luxury  is 
your  third  child;  and  you  have  nourished  them  from  your 
youth  up.  Separate  yourself  from  these  sinful  ones,  and 
prepare  your  soul,  for  the  hour  of  departure  draweth  nigh.' 

Violent,  wicked,  sinful,  as  he  might  have  been,  Richard 
of  England  met  his  death  like  a  Christian  man.  Peace 
be  to  the  soul  of  the  brave  !  When  the  news  came  to 
King  Philip  of  France,  he  sternly  forbade  his  courtiers  to 
rejoice  at  the  death  of  his  enemy.  *It  is  no  matter 
of  joy  but  of  dolour,'  he  said,  '  that  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  and  the  bravest  king  of  Europe  is  no  more.' 

Meanwhile  what  has  become  of  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe,   whom    we   left   in    the   act    of    rescuing   his 
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sovereign  by  running  the  Count  of  Chalus  through  the 
body  ? 

As  the  good  knight  stooped  down  to  pick  his  sword 
out  of  the  corpse  of  his  fallen  foe,  some  one  coming 
behind  him  suddenly  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  back  at  a 
place  where  his  shirt-of-mail  was  open  (for  Sir  Wilfrid 
had  armed  that  morning  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  his  breast, 
not  his  back,  that  he  was  accustomed  ordinarily  to  pro- 
tect) ;  and  when  poor  Wamba  came  up  on  the  rampart, 
which  he  did  when  the  fighting  was  over, — being  such  a 
fool  that  he  could  not  be  got  to  thrust  his  head  into 
danger  for  glory's  sake — he  found  his  dear  knight  with 
the  dagger  in  his  back  lying  without  life  upon  the  body 
of  the  Count  de  Chalus  whom  he  had  anon  slain. 

Ah,  what  a  howl  poor  Wamba  set  up  when  he  found 
his  master  killed  !  How  he  lamented  over  the  corpse  of 
that  noble  knight  and  friend  !  What  mattered  it  to 
him  that  Richard  the  King  was  borne  wounded  to  his 
tent,  and  that  Bertrand  de  Gourdon  was  flayed  alive  ? 
At  another  time  the  sight  of  this  spectacle  might  have 
amused  the  simple  knave  ;  but  now  all  his  thoughts 
were  of  his  lord  :  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  kind,  so  loyal,  so 
frank  with  the  great,  so  tender  to  the  poor,  so  truthful 
of  speech,  so  modest  regarding  his  own  merit,  so  true  a 
gentleman,  in  a  word,  that  anybody  might,  with  reason, 
deplore  him. 

As  Wamba  opened  the  dear  knight's  corslet,  he  found 
a  locket  round  his  neck,  in  which  there  was  some  hair  ; 
not  flaxen  like  that  of  my  Lady  Rowena,  who  was  almost 
as  fair  as  an  Albino,  but  as  black,  Wamba  thought,  as 
the  locks  of  the  Jewish  maiden  whom  the  knight  had 
rescued  in  the  lists  of  Templestowe.  A  bit  of  Rowena's 
hair  was  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  possession,  too  ;  but  that  was 
in  his  purse  along  with  his  seal  of  arms,  and  a  couple  of 
groats  :  for  the  good  knight  never  kept  any  money,  so 
generous  was  he  of  his  largesses  when  money  came  in. 

Wamba  took  the  purse,  and  seal,  and  groats,  but  he 
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left  the  locket  of  hair  round  his  master's  neck,  and  when 
he  returned  to  England  never  said  a  word  about  the 
circumstance.  After  all,  how  should  he  know  whose 
hair  it  was?  It  might  have  been  the  knight's  grand- 
mother's hair  for  aught  the  fool  knew  ;  so  he  kept  his 
counsel  when  he  brought  back  the  sad  news  and  tokens 
to  the  disconsolate  widow  at  Rotherwood. 

The  poor  fellow  would  never  have  left  the  body  at  all, 
and  indeed  sat  by  it  all  night,  and  until  the  grey  of  the 
morning  ;  when,  seeing  two  suspicious-looking  characters 
advancing  towards  him,  he  fled  in  dismay,  supposing 
that  they  were  marauders  who  were  out  searching  for 
booty  among  the  dead  bodies  ;  and  having  not  the  least 
courage,  he  fled  from  these,  and  tumbled  down  the  breach, 
and  never  stopped  running  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him,  until  he  reached  the  tent  of  his  late  beloved  master. 

The  news  of  the  knight's  demise,  it  appeared,  had  been 
known  at  his  quarters  long  before  ;  for  his  servants  were 
gone,  and  had  ridden  off^  on  his  horses  ;  his  chests  were 
plundered  :  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  shirt-collar  left 
in  his  drawers,  and  the  very  bed  and  blankets  had  been 
carried  away  by  these  faithful  attendants.  Who  had 
slain  Ivanhoe  ?  That  remains  a  mystery  to  the  present 
day  ;  but  Roger  de  Backbite,  whose  nose  he  had  pulled 
for  defamation,  and  who  was  behind  him  in  the  assault 
at  Chalus,  was  seen  two  years  afterwards  at  the  Court  of 
King  John  in  an  embroidered  velvet  waistcoat  which 
Rowena  could  have  sworn  she  had  worked  for  Ivanhoe, 
and  about  which  the  widow  would  have  made  some  little 
noise,  but  that — but  that  she  was  no  longer  a  widow. 

That  she  truly  deplored  the  death  of  her  lord  cannot 
be  questioned,  for  she  ordered  the  deepest  mourning 
which  any  milliner  in  York  could  supply,  and  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  as  big  as  a  minster.  But  she 
was  a  lady  of  such  fine  principles,  that  she  did  not  allow 
her  grief  to  overmaster  her;  and  an  opportunity  speedily 
arising    for    uniting    the    two    best    Saxon    families   in 
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England,  by  an  alliance  between  herself  and  the  gentle- 
man who  offered  himself  to  her,  Rowena  sacrificed  her 
inclination  to  remain  single,  to  her  sense  of  duty ;  and 
contracted  a  second  matrimonial  engagement. 

That  Athelstane  was  the  man,  I  suppose  no  reader 
familiar  with  life,  and  novels  which  are  a  rescript  of  life, 
and  are  all  strictly  natural  and  edifying,  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Cardinal  Pandulfo  tied  the  knot  for  them  :  and 
lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  Ivanhoe's  death  (for 
his  body  was  never  sent  home  after  all,  nor  seen  after 
Wamba  ran  away  from  it),  his  Eminence  procured  a 
Papal  decree  annulling  the  former  marriage,  so  that 
Rowena  became  Mrs.  Athelstane  with  a  clear  conscience. 
And  who  shall  be  surprised,  if  she  was  happier  with  the 
stupid  and  boozy  Thane  than  with  the  gentle  and 
melancholy  Wilfrid  ?  Did  women  never  have  a  predi- 
lection for  fools,  I  should  like  to  know  ;  or  fall  in  love 
with  donkeys,  before  the  time  of  the  amours  of  Bottom 
and  Titania  ?  Ah  1  Mary,  had  you  not  preferred  an  ass 
to  a  man,  would  you  have  married  Jack  Bray,  when  a 
Michael  Angelo  offered  ?  Ah  1  Fanny,  were  you  not  a 
woman,  would  you  persist  in  adoring  Tom  Hiccups,  who 
beats  you,  and  comes  home  tipsy  from  the  Club  ?  Yes, 
Rowena  cared  a  hundred  times  more  about  tipsy  Athel- 
stane than  ever  she  had  done  for  gentle  Ivanhoe,  and  so 
great  was  her  infatuation  about  the  former,  that  she 
would  sit  upon  his  knee  in  thepresenceof  all  her  maidens, 
and  let  him  smoke  his  cigars  in  the  very  drawing-room. 

This  is  the  epitaph  she  caused  to  be  written  by  Father 
Drono  (who  piqued  himself  upon  his  Latinity)  on  the 
stone  commemorating  the  death  of  her  late  lord  : — 

I5tc  tsf  (BuiffnbuB,  Btfft  ^um  vixii  autbua : 
Cum  gfabio  ti  foncea,  (ttormonnto  ti  quoque  Stantia 
(TerBera  bura  baSof  :  ptt  ^urcoa  muffum  equtfaBaf : 
0uif8crtum  occtbtf  :  afque  W^ittoBo^^^a  «tbif » 
^eu  !  nunc  buB  foBSa  Bunf  ianii  miftttB  oBBa, 
(Ujcor  (J^fgefefani  tsi  confuT  caBfiBBima  Z^ani, 
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And  this  is  the  translation  which  the  doggerel  knave 
Wamba  made  of  the  Latin  lines  : — 

'  REQUIESCAT 

'  Under  the  stone  you  behold. 
Buried,  and  coffined,  and  cold, 
Lieth  Sir  Wilfrid  the  Bold. 

Always  he  marched  in  advance. 
Warring  in  Flanders  and  France, 
Doughty  with  sword  and  with  lance. 

Famous  in  Saracen  fight. 

Rode  in  his  youth  the  good  knight, 

Scattering  Paynims  in  flight. 

Brian  the  Templar  untrue. 
Fairly  in  tourney  he  slew, 
Saw  Hierusalem  too. 

Now  he  is  buried  and  gone. 
Lying  beneath  the  grey  stone  : 
Where  shall  you  find  such  a  one  ? 

Long  time  his  widow  deplored. 
Weeping  the  fate  of  her  lord. 
Sadly  cut  off  by  the  sword. 

When  she  was  eased  of  her  pain. 
Came  the  good  Lord  Athelstane, 
When  her  Ladyship  married  again.' 

Athelstane  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  when  he  heard  it, 
at  the  last  line,  but  Rowena  would  have  had  the  fool 
whipped  had  not  the  Thane  interceded }  and  to  him, 
she  said,  she  could  refuse  nothing. 


I  TRUST  nobody  will  suppose,  from  the  events  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  our  friend  Ivanhoe  is  really 
dead.  Because  we  have  given  him  an  epitaph  or  two 
and  a  monument,  are  these  any  reasons  that  he  should 
be  really  gone  out  of  the  world  ?  No :  as  in  the 
pantomime,  when  we  see  Clown  and  Pantaloon  lay  out 
Harlequin  and  cry  over  him,  we  are  always  sure  that 
Master  Harlequin  will  be  up  at  the  next  minute  alert 
and  shining  in  his  glistening  coat  ;  and,  after  giving  a 
box  on  the  ears  to  the  pair  of  them,  will  be  taking  a  dance 
with  Columbine,  or  leaping  gaily  through  the  clock- 
face,  or  into  the  three-pair-of-stairs  window  : — so  Sir 
Wilfrid,  the  Harlequin  of  our  Christmas  piece,  may  be 
run  through  a  little,  or  may  make-believe  to  be  dead, 
but  will  assuredly  rise  up  again  when  he  is  wanted,  and 
show  himself  at  the  right  moment. 

The  suspicious-looking  characters  from  whom  Wamba 
ran  away  were  no  cut-throats  and  plunderers,  as  the  poor 
knave  imagined,  but  no  other  than  Ivanhoe's  friend  the 
hermit,  and  a  reverend  brother  of  his,  who  visited  the 
scene  of  the  late  battle  in  order  to  see  if  any  Christians 
still  survived  there,  whom  they  might  shrive  and  get 
ready  for  heaven,  or  to  whom  they  might  possibly  oifer 
the  benefit  of  their  skill  as  leeches.  Both  were  pro- 
digiously learned  in  the  healing  art ;  and  had  about  them 
those  precious  elixirs  which  so  often  occur  in  romances, 
and  with  which  patients  are  so  miraculously  restored. 
Abruptly  dropping  his  master's  head  from  his  lap  as  he 
fled,  poor  Wamba  caused  the  knight's  pate  to  fall  with 
rather  a  heavy  thump  to  the  ground,  and  if  the  knave 
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had  but  stayed  a  minute  longer,  he  would  have  heard  Sir 
Wilfrid  utter  a  deep  groan.  But  though  the  fool  heard 
him  not,  the  holy  hermits  did  ;  and  to  recognise  the 
gallant  Wilfrid,  to  withdraw  the  enormous  dagger  still 
sticking  out  of  his  back,  to  wash  the  wound  with  a 
portion  of  the  precious  elixir,  and  to  pour  a  little  of  it 
down  his  throat,  was  with  the  excellent  hermits  the 
work  of  an  instant :  which  remedies  being  applied,  one 
of  the  good  men  took  the  knight  by  the  heels,  and  the 
other  by  the  head,  and  bore  him  daintily  from  the  castle 
to  their  hermitage  in  a  neighbouring  rock.  As  for  the 
Count  of  Chalus,  and  the  remainder  of  the  slain,  the 
hermits  were  too  much  occupied  with  Ivanhoe's  case  to 
mind  them,  and  did  not,  it  appears,  give  them  any  elixir  : 
so  that,  if  they  are  really  dead,  they  must  stay  on  the 
rampart  stark  and  cold  ;  or  if  otherwise,  when  the  scene 
closes  upon  them  as  it  does  now,  they  may  get  up,  shake 
themselves,  go  to  the  slips  and  drink  a  pot  of  porter,  or 
change  their  stage-clothes  and  go  home  to  supper.  My 
dear  readers,  you  may  settle  the  matter  among  yourselves 
as  you  like.  If  you  wish  to  kill  the  characters  really 
ofF,  let  them  be  dead,  and  have  done  with  them  :  but, 
entre  nousy  I  don't  believe  they  are  any  more  dead  than 
you  or  I  are,  and  sometimes  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
single  syllable  of  truth  in  this  whole  story. 

Well,  Ivanhoe  was  taken  to  the  hermits'  cell,  and 
there  doctored  by  the  holy  fathers  for  his  hurts ;  which 
were  of  such  a  severe  and  dangerous  order,  that  he  was 
under  medical  treatment  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
When  he  woke  up  from  his  delirium,  and  asked  how 
long  he  had  been  ill,  fancy  his  astonishment  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  been  in  the  fever  for  six  years  !  He 
thought  the  reverend  fathers  were  joking  at  first,  but 
their  profession  forbade  them  from  that  sort  of  levity  j 
and  besides,  he  could  not  possibly  have  got  well  any 
sooner,  because  the  story  would  have  been  sadly  put  out 
had  he  appeared  earlier.     And  it  proves  how  good  the 
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fathers  were  to  him,  and  how  very  nearly  that  scoundrel 
of  a  Roger  de  Baclcbite's  dagger  had  finished  him,  that 
he  did  not  get  well  under  this  great  length  of  time  ; 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  fathers  tended  him  with- 
out ever  thinking  of  a  fee.  I  know  of  a  kind  physician 
in  this  town  who  does  as  much  sometimes  ;  but  I  won't 
do  him  the  ill  service  of  mentioning  his  name  here. 

Ivanhoe,  being  now  quickly  pronounced  well,  trimmed 
his  beard,  which  by  this  time  hung  down  considerably 
below  his  knees,  and  calling  for  his  suit  of  chain  armour, 
which  before  had  fitted  his  elegant  person  as  tight  as 
wax,  now  put  it  on,  and  it  bagged  and  hung  so  loosely 
about  him,  that  even  the  good  friars  laughed  at  his 
absurd  appearance.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  go 
about  the  country  in  such  a  garb  as  that :  the  very  boys 
would  laugh  at  him  :  so  the  friars  gave  him  one  of  their 
old  gowns,  in  which  he  disguised  himself,  and,  after 
taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  friends,  set  forth  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  As  he  went  along,  he 
learned  that  Richard  was  dead,  that  John  reigned,  that 
Prince  Arthur  had  been  poisoned,  and  was  of  course 
made  acquainted  with  various  other  facts  of  public 
importance  recorded  in  Pinnock's  Catechism  and  the 
Historic  Page. 

But  these  subjects  did  not  interest  him  near  so  much 
as  his  own  private  aflfeirs  ;  and  I  can  fancy  that  his  legs 
trembled  under  him,  and  his  pilgrim's  staff  shook  with 
emotion,  as  at  length,  after  many  perils,  he  came  in  sight 
of  his  paternal  mansion  of  Rotherwood,  and  saw  once 
more  the  chimneys  smoking,  the  shadows  of  the  oaks 
over  the  grass  in  the  sunset,  and  the  rooks  winging  over 
the  trees.  He  heard  the  supper  gong  sounding  :  he 
knew  his  way  to  the  door  well  enough  :  he 
entered  the  familiar  hall  with  a  benedicite^  and  without 
any  more  words  took  his  place. 

You  might  have  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  grey 
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friar  trembled  and  his   stirunken  cheek    looked    deadly   ' 
pale  ;  but  he  recovered  himself  presently  :  nor  could  you 
see  his  pallor  for  the  cowl  which  covered  his  face. 

A  little  boy  was  playing  on  Athelstane's  knee ; 
Rowena,  smiling  and  patting  the  Saxon  Thane  fondly 
on  his  broad  bull-head,  filled  him  a  huge  cup  of  spiced 
wine  from  a  golden  jug.  He  drained  a  quart  of  the 
liquor,  and,  turning  round,  addressed  the  friar — 

'  And  so,  grey  frere,  thou  sawest  good  King  Richard 
fall  at  Chalus  by  the  bolt  of  that  felon  bowman  ? ' 

*  We  did,  an  it  please  you.  The  brothers  of  our  house 
attended  the  good  King  in  his  last  moments :  in  truth, 
he  made  a  Christian  ending  !  * 

*  And  didst  thou  see  the  archer  flayed  alive  ?  It  must 
have  been  rare  sport,*  roared  Athelstane,  laughing  hugely 
at  the  joke.     '  How  the  fellow  must  have  howled  ! ' 

'  My  love  ! '  said  Rowena,  interposing  tenderly,  and 
putting  a  pretty  white  finger  on  his  lip. 

*  I  would  have  liked  to  see  it  too,'  cried  the  boy. 

'  That's  my  own  little  Cedric,  and  so  thou  shalt. 
And,  friar,  didst  see  my  poor  kinsman  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe  ?     They  say  he  fought  well  at  Chalus  ? ' 

'  My  sweet  lord,'  again  interposed  Rowena, '  mention 
him  not.' 

'  Why,  because  thou  and  he  were  so  tender  in  days  of 
yore — when  you  could  not  bear  my  plain  face,  being  all 
in  love  with  his  pale  one  ? ' 

*  Those  times  are  past  now,  dear  Athelstane,'  said  his 
affectionate  wife,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling. 

'  Marry,  thou  never  couldst  forgive  him  the  Jewess, 
Rowena.' 

*  The  odious  hussy  !  don't  mention  the  name  of  the 
unbelieving  creature,'  exclaimed  the  lady. 

'  Well,  well,  poor  Wil  was  a  good  lad — a  thought 
melancholy  and  milksop  though.  Why,  a  pint  of  sack 
fuddled  his  poor  brains.' 

'  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe   was  a  good  lance,'  said  the 
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friar.  '  I  have  heard  there  was  none  better  in  Christen- 
dom. He  lay  in  our  convent  after  his  wounds,  and  it 
was  there  we  tended  him  till  he  died.  He  was  buried  in 
our  north  cloister. 

*And  there's  an  end  of  him,'  said  Athelstane.  *  But 
come,  this  is  dismal  talk.  Where's  Wamba  the  Jester  ? 
Let  us  have  a  song.  Stir  up,  Wamba,  and  don't  lie  like 
a  dog  in  the  fire  !  Sing  us  a  song,  thou  crack-brained 
jester,  and  leave  off  whimpering  for  bygones.  Tush, 
man  !     There  be  many  good  fellows  left  in  this  world.' 

'  There  be  buzzards  in  eagles'  nests,'  Wamba  said,  who 
was  lying  stretched  before  the  fire,  sharing  the  hearth 
with  the  Thane's  dogs.  *  There  be  dead  men  alive,  and 
live  men  dead.  There  be  merry  songs  and  dismal  songs. 
Marry,  and  the  merriest  are  the  saddest  sometimes.  I 
will  leave  off  motley  and  wear  black,  gossip  Athelstane. 
I  will  turn  howler  at  funerals,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall 
be  merry.  Motley  is  fit  for  mutes,  and  black  for  fools. 
Give  me  some  drink,  gossip,  for  my  voice  is  as  cracked  as 
my  brain.' 

^  Drink  and  sing,  thou  beast,  and  cease  prating,'  the 
Thane  said. 

And  Wamba,  touching  his  rebeck  wildly,  sat  up  in  the 
chimney-side  and  curled  his  lean  shanks  together  and 
began  : — 

'LOVE  AT  TWO  SCORE 

'  Ho  !   pretty  page,  with  dimpled  chin, 

That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear. 

All  your  aim  is  woman  to  win — 

This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin — 
Wait  till  you've  come  to  forty  year  ! 

Curly  gold  locks  cover  foolish  brains. 
Billing  and  cooing  is  all  your  cheer, 

Sighing  and  singing  of  midnight  strains 

Under  Bonnybells'  window-panes. 
Wait  till  you've  come  to  forty  year. 
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Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass, 
Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear  ; 

Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass, 

Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass. 
Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year. 

Pledge  me  round,  I  bid  ye  declare, 

All  good  fellows  whose  beards  are  grey  : 

Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 

Common  grow,  and  wearisome,  ere 
Ever  a  month  was  passed  away  ? 

The  reddest  lips  that  ever  have  kissed. 
The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone. 

May  pray  and  whisper  and  we  not  list, 

Or  look  away  and  never  be  missed. 
Ere  yet  ever  a  month  was  gone. 

Gillian's  dead,  Heaven  rest  her  bier. 
How  I  loved  her  twenty  years  syne  ! 

Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here, 

Alive  and  merry  at  forty  year. 

Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wane.' 

*  Who  taught  thee  that  merry  lay,  Wamba,  thou  son 
of  Witless?'  roared  Athelstane,  clattering  his  cup  on 
the  table  and  shouting  the  chorus. 

'  It  was  a  good  and  holy  hermit,  sir,  the  pious  clerk  of 
Copmanhurst,  that  you  wot  of,  who  played  many  a 
prank  with  us  in  the  days  that  we  knew  King  Richard. 
Ah,  noble  sir,  that  was  a  jovial  time  and  a  good 
priest.' 

'They  say  the  holy  priest  is  sure  of  the  next 
bishopric,  my  love,*  said  Rowena.  *  His  Majesty  hath 
taken  him  into  much  favour.  My  Lord  of  Huntingdon 
looked  very  well  at  the  last  ball ;  but  I  never  could  see 
any  beauty  in  the  Countess — a  freckled  blowsy  thing, 
whom  they  used  to  call  Maid  Marian  :  though,  for  the 
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matter  oi  that,  what  between  her  flirtations  with  Major 
Littlejohn  and  Captain  Scarlett,  really ' 

*  Jealous  again — haw  I  haw  !  *  laughed  Athelstane. 

*  I  am  above  Jealousy,  and  scorn  it,'  Rowena 
answered,  drawing  herself  up  very  majestically. 

'  Well,  well,  Wamba's  was  a  good  song,'  Athelstane 
said. 

*  Nay,  a  wicked  song,'  said  Rowena,  turning  up  her 
eyes  as  usual.  '  What  !  rail  at  woman's  love  ?  Prefer 
a  filthy  wine-cup  to  a  true  wife?  Woman's  love  is 
eternal,  my  Athelstane.  He  who  questions  it  would  be 
a  blasphemer  were  he  not  a  fool.  The  well-born  and 
well-nurtured  gentlewoman  loves  once,  and  once  only.' 

'I  pray  you,  madam,  pardon  me,  I — I  am  not  well,' 
said  the  grey  friar,  rising  abruptly  from  his  settle,  and 
tottering  down  the  steps  of  the  dais.  Wamba  sprang 
after  him,  his  bells  jingling  as  he  rose,  and  casting  his 
arms  round  the  apparently  fainting  man,  he  led  him  away 
into  the  court.  '  There  be  dead  men  alive  and  live  men 
dead,'  whispered  he.  'There  be  cofHns  to  laugh  at  and 
marriages  to  cry  over.  Said  I  not  sooth,  holy  friar  ? ' 
And  when  they  had  got  out  into  the  solitary  court, 
which  was  deserted  by  all  the  followers  of  the  Thane, 
who  were  mingling  in  the  drunken  revelry  in  the  hall, 
Wamba,  seeing  that  none  were  by,  knelt  down,  and, 
kissing  the  friar's  garment,  said,  *I  knew  thee,  I  knew 
thee,  my  lord  and  my  liege  !  * 

*  Get  up,'  said  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  scarcely  able  to 
articulate  :  *  only  fools  are  faithful.'  And  he  passed  on, 
and  into  the  little  chapel  where  his  father  lay  buried. 
All  night  long  the  friar  spent  there  :  and  Wamba  the 
Jester  lay  outside  watching  as  mute  as  the  saint  over  the 
porch. 

When  the  morning  came,  Wamba  was  gone  ;  and  the 
knave  being  in  the  habit  of  wandering  hither  and 
thither  as  he  chose,  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  absence 
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by  a  master  and  mistress  who  had  not  much  sense  of 
humour.  As  for  Sir  Wilfrid,  a  gentleman  of  his 
delicacy  of  feelings  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  in  a 
house  where  things  so  naturally  disagreeable  to  him  were 
occurring,  and  he  quitted  Rotherwood  incontinently, 
after  paying  a  dutiful  visit  to  the  tomb  where  his  old 
father,  Cedric,  was  buried  ;  and  hastened  on  to  York,  at 
which  city  he  made  himself  known  to  the  family 
attorney,  a  most  respectable  man,  in  whose  hands  his 
ready  money  was  deposited,  and  took  up  a  sum  sufficient 
to  fit  himself  out  with  credit,  and  a  handsome  retinue,  as 
became  a  knight  of  consideration.  But  he  changed  his 
name,  wore  a  wig  and  spectacles,  and  disguised  himself 
entirely,  so  that  it  was  impossible  his  friends  or  the 
public  should  know  him,  and  thus  metamorphosed,  went 
about  whithersoever  his  fancy  led  him.  He  was  present 
at  a  public  ball  at  York,  which  the  Lord  Mayor  gave, 
danced  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  very  same  set  with 
Rowena — (who  was  disgusted  that  Maid  Marian  took 
precedence  of  her) — he  saw  little  Athelstane  over-eat 
himself  at  the  supper  and  pledge  his  big  father  in  a  cup 
of  sack  ;  he  met  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tuck  at  a  missionary 
meeting,  where  he  seconded  a  resolution  proposed  by 
that  eminent  divine  : — in  fine,  he  saw  a  score  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  none  of  whom  recognised  in  him  the 
warrior  of  Palestine  and  Templestowe.  Having  a  large 
fortune  and  nothing  to  do,  he  went  about  this  country 
performing  charities,  slaying  robbers,  rescuing  the 
distressed,  and  achieving  noble  feats  of  arms.  Dragons 
and  giants  existed  in  his  day  no  more,  or  be  sure  he 
would  have  had  a  fling  at  them  ;  for  the  truth  is,  Sir 
Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  was  somewhat  sick  of  the  life  which 
the  hermits  of  Chalus  had  restored  to  him,  and  felt  him- 
self so  friendless  and  solitary  that  he  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  come  to  an  end  of  it.  Ah,  my  dear 
friends  and  intelligent  British  public,  are  there  not  others 
who  are  melancholy  under  a  mask  of  gaiety,  and  who,  in 
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the   midst  of  crowds,  are   lonely  ?     Liston  was  a  most 
melancholy  man  ;  Grimaldi   had  feelings,  and  there  are 

others  I  wot  of But  psha  ! — let  us  have  the  next 

chapter. 


CHAPTER   V 

IVANHOE    TO    THE    RESCUE 

The  rascally  manner  in  which  the  chiclcen-livered 
successor  of  Richard  of  the  Lion-heart  conducted  him- 
self to  all  parties,  to  his  relatives,  his  nobles,  and  his 
people,  is  a  matter  notorious,  and  set  forth  clearly  in 
the  Historic  Page  :  hence,  although  nothing,  except 
perhaps  success,  can,  in  my  opinion,  excuse  disaffection 
to  the  sovereign,  or  appearance  in  armed  rebellion 
against  him,  the  loyal  reader  will  make  allowance  for 
two  of  the  principal  personages  of  this  narrative,  who 
will  have  to  appear  in  the  present  chapter  in  the  odious 
character  of  rebels  to  their  lord  and  king.  It  must  be 
remembered,  in  partial  exculpation  of  the  fault  of  Athel- 
stane  and  Rowena  (a  fault  for  which  they  were  bitterly 
punished,  as  you  shall  presently  hear),  that  the  monarch 
exasperated  his  subjects  in  a  variety  of  wavs, — that 
before  he  murdered  his  Royal  nephew.  Prince  Arthur, 
there  was  a  great  question  whether  he  was  the  rightful 
King  of  England  at  all, — that  his  behaviour  as  an  uncle, 
and  a  family  man,  was  likely  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  lady  and  mother, — finally,  that  there  were  palliations 
for  the  conduct  of  Rowena  and  Ivanhoe,  which  it  now 
becomes  our  duty  to  relate. 

When  His  Majesty  destroyed  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Lady  Rowena,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  honour 
to  the  Queen,  gave  up  her  place  at  Court  at  once, 
and  retired  to  her  castle  of  Rotherwood.     Expressions 
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made  use  of  by  her,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  sovereign,  were  carried  to  the  monarch's  ears,  by 
some  of  those  parasites,  doubtless,  by  whom  it  is  the 
curse  of  kings  to  be  attended ;  and  John  swore  by 
Saint  Peter's  teeth,  that  he  would  be  revenged  upon 
the  haughty  Saxon  lady, — a  kind  of  oath  which,  though 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  all  other  oaths,  he  was 
never  known  to  break.  It  was  not  for  some  years  after 
he  had  registered  his  vow,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  it. 

Had  Ivanhoe  been  present  at  Rouen  when  the  King 
meditated  his  horrid  designs  against  his  nephew,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Sir  Wilfrid  would  have  prevented 
them,  and  rescued  the  boy  :  for  Ivanhoe  was,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  a  hero  of  romance  ;  and  it  is  the  custom  and 
duty  of  all  gentlemen  of  that  profession  to  be  present 
on  all  occasions  of  historic  interest,  to  be  engaged  in 
all  conspiracies,  Royal  interviews,  and  remarkable  occur- 
rences ;  and  hence  Sir  Wilfrid  would  certainly  have 
rescued  the  young  prince,  had  he  been  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  where  the  foul  tragedy 
occurred.  But  he  was  a  couple  of  hundred  leagues  off, 
at  Chalus,  when  the  circumstance  happened  ;  tied  down 
in  his  bed  as  crazy  as  a  Bedlamite,  and  raving  cease- 
lessly in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (which  he  had  caught  up 
during  a  previous  illness  in  which  he  was  tended  by  a 
maiden  of  that  nation)  about  a  certain  Rebecca  Ben 
Isaacs,  of  whom,  being  a  married  man,  he  never  would 
have  thought,  had  he  been  in  his  sound  senses.  During 
this  delirium,  what  were  politics  to  him,  or  he  to 
politics  ?  King  John  or  King  Arthur  were  entirely 
indifferent  to  a  man  who  announced  to  his  nurse-tenders, 
the  good  hermits  of  Chalus  before  mentioned,  that  he 
was  the  Marquis  of  Jericho,  and  about  to  marry  Rebecca 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  In  a  word,  he  only  heard  of  what 
had  occurred  when  he  reached  England,  and  his  senses 
were  restored  to  him.     Whether  was  he  happier,  sound 
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of  brain  and  entirely  miserable  (as  any  man  would  be 
who  found  so  admirable  a  wife  as  Rowena  married 
again),  or  perfectly  crazy,  the  husband  of  the  beautiful 
Rebecca?     I  don't  know  which  he  liked  best. 

Howbeit,  the  conduct  of  King  John  inspired  Sir 
Wilfrid  with  so  thorough  a  detestation  of  that  sovereign, 
that  he  never  could  be  brought  to  take  service  under 
him  ;  to  get  himself  presented  at  Saint  James's,  or  in 
any  way  to  acknowledge,  but  by  stern  acquiescence, 
the  authority  of  the  sanguinary  successor  of  his  beloved 
King  Richard.  It  was  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  who  got  the  Barons  of  England  to  league 
together  and  extort  from  the  King  that  famous  instru- 
ment and  palladium  of  our  liberties  at  present  in  the 
British  Museum,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury — 
the  Magna  Charta.  His  name  does  not  naturally 
appear  in  the  list  of  Barons,  because  he  was  only  a 
knight,  and  a  knight  in  disguise  too  :  nor  does  Athel- 
stane's  signature  figure  on  that  document.  Athelstane, 
in  the  first  place,  could  not  write ;  nor  did  he  care  a 
penny-piece  about  politics,  so  long  as  he  could  drink 
his  wine  at  home  undisturbed,  and  have  his  hunting  and 
shooting  in  quiet. 

It  was  not  until  the  King  wanted  to  interfere  with 
the  sport  of  every  gentleman  in  England  (as  we  know 
by  reference  to  the  Historic  Page  that  this  odious 
monarch  did),  that  Athelstane  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  along  with  several  Yorkshire  squires  and 
noblemen.  It  is  recorded  of  the  King,  that  he  forbade 
every  man  to  hunt  his  own  deer  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
an  obedience  to  his  orders,  this  Herod  of  a  monarch 
wanted  to  secure  the  eldest  sons  of  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
parents. 

Athelstane  was  anxious  about  his  game — Rowena  was 
anxious  about  her  son.  The  former  swore  that  he 
would  hunt  his  deer  in  spite  of  all  Norman  tyrants — the 
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latter  asked,  should  she  give  up  her  boy  to  the  ruffian 
who  had  murdered  his  own  nephew  ?  *  The  speeches 
of  both  were  brought  to  the  King  at  York ;  and, 
furious,  he  ordered  an  instant  attack  upon  Rotherwood, 
and  that  the  lord  and  lady  of  that  castle  should  be 
brought  before  him  dead  or  alive. 

Ah,  where  was  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  the  unconquerable 
champion,  to  defend  the  castle  against  the  Royal  party  ? 
A  few  thrusts  from  his  lance  would  have  spitted  the 
leading  warriors  of  the  King's  host  :  a  few  cuts  from  his 
sword  would  have  put  John's  forces  to  rout.  But  the 
lance  and  sword  of  Ivanhoe  were  idle  on  this  occasion. 
'  No,  be  hanged  to  me  ! '  said  the  knight  bitterly,  ^  this 
is  a  quarrel  in  which  I  can't  interfere.  Common  polite- 
ness forbids.  Let  yonder  ale-swilling  Athelstane  defend 
his — ha,  ha — wife ;  and  my  Lady  Rowena  guard  her — 
ha,  ha,  ha — w«.'  And  he  laughed  wildly  and  madly  ; 
and  the  sarcastic  way  in  which  he  choked  and  gurgled 
out  the  words  '  wife  '  and  '  son  '  would  have  made  you 
shudder  to  hear. 

When  he  heard,  however,  that,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  siege,  Athelstane  had  been  slain  by  a  cannon-ball 
(and  this  time  for  good,  and  not  to  come  to  life  again  as 
he  had  done  before),  and  that  the  widow  (if  so  the 
innocent  bigamist  may  be  called)  was  conducting  the 
defence  of  Rotherwood  herself  with  the  greatest  in- 
trepidity, showing  herself  upon  the  walls  with  her  little 
son  (who  bellowed  like  a  bull,  and  did  not  like  the 
fighting  at  all),  pointing  the  guns  and  encouraging  the 
garrison  in  every  way — better  feelings  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  and  summoning  his 
men,  he  armed  himself  quickly,  and  determined  to  go 
forth  to  the  rescue. 

He  rode  without  stopping  for  two  days  and  two  nights 
in  the  direction  of  Rotherwood,  with  such  swiftness  and 

*  See  Hume,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  The  Monk  of  Croyland,  and 
Pinnock's  Catechism, 
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disregard  for  refreshment,  indeed,  that  his  men  dropped 
one  by  one  upon  the  road,  and  he  arrived  alone  at  the 
lodge-gate  of  the  park.  The  windows  were  smashed  ; 
the  door  stove  in  ;  the  lodge,  a  neat  little  Swiss  cottage, 
with  a  garden  where  the  pinafores  of  Mrs.  Gurth's 
children  might  have  been  seen  hanging  on  the  goose- 
berry-bushes in  more  peaceful  times,  was  now  a  ghastly 
heap  of  smoking  ruins :  cottage,  bushes,  pinafores, 
children  lay  mangled  together,  destroyed  by  the  licentious 
soldiery  of  an  infuriate  monarch  !  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
excuse  the  disobedience  of  Athelstane  and  Rowena  to 
their  sovereign  ;  but  surely,  surely,  this  cruelty  might 
have  been  spared. 

Gurth,  who  was  lodge-keeper,  was  lying  dreadfully 
wounded  and  expiring  at  the  flaming  and  violated 
threshold  of  his  lately  picturesque  home.  A  catapult 
and  a  couple  of  mangonels  had  done  his  business.  The 
faithful  fellow,  recognising  his  master,  who  had  put  up 
his  visor  and  forgotten  his  wig  and  spectacles  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  exclaimed,  '  Sir  Wilfrid  !  mjr 
dear  master — praised  be  Saint  Waltheof — there  may  be 

yet  time — my  beloved  mistr — master  Atheist '     He 

sank  back,  and  never  spoke  again. 

Ivanhoe  spurred  on  his  horse  Bavieca  madly  up  the 
chestnut  avenue.  The  castle  was  before  him ;  the 
western  tower  was  in  flames ;  the  besiegers  were  press- 
ing at  the  southern  gate  ;  Athelstane's  banner,  the  bull 
rampant,  was  still  on  the  northern  bartizan.  *  An 
Ivanhoe,  an  Ivanhoe  ! '  he  bellowed  out,  with  a  shout 
that  overcame  all  the  din  of  battle  :  '  Nostre  Dame  a  la 
rescousse  ! '  And  to  hurl  his  lance  through  the  midriff 
of  Reginald  de  Bracy,  who  was  commanding  the  assault 
— who  fell  howling  with  anguish — to  wave  his  battle-axe 
over  his  own  head,  and  cut  off  those  of  thirteen  men-at- 
arms,  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  *An  Ivanhoe,  an 
Ivanhoe  !  *  he  still  shouted,  and  down  went  a  man  as  sure 
as  he  said  *  hoe  ! ' 
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'Ivanhoe  !  Ivanhoe  ! '  a  shrill  voice  cried  from  the  top 
of  the  northern  bartizan.     Ivanhoe  knew  it. 

'  Rowena  my  love,  I  come  ! '  he  roared  on  his  part. 
'  Villains  !  touch  but  a  hair  of  her  head,  and  I ' 

Here,  with  a  sudden  plunge  and  a  squeal  of  agony, 
Bavieca  sprang  forward  wildly,  and  fell  as  wildly  on  her 
back,  rolling  over  and  over  upon  the  knight.  All  was 
dark  before  him ;  his  brain  reeled  ;  it  wJiizzed ;  some- 
thing came  crashing  down  on  his  forehead.  Saint 
Waltheof  and  all  the  saints  of  the  Saxon  calendar  protect 
the  knight  !  .  .  . 

When  he  came  to  himself,  Wamba  and  the  lieutenant 
of  his  lances  were  leaning  over  him  with  a  bottle  of  the 
hermit's  elixir.  *  We  arrived  here  the  day  after  the 
battle,'  said  the  fool  j  '  marry,  I  have  a  knack  of  that.' 

*  Your  worship  rode  so  deucedly  quick,  there  was  no 
keeping  up  with  your  worship,'  said  the  lieutenant. 

*  The    day — after — the    bat '    groaned    Ivanhoe. 

'  Where  is  the  Lady  Rowena  ? ' 

'  The  castle  has  been  taken  and  sacked,'  the  lieutenant 
said,  and  pointed  to  what  once  was  Rotherwood,  but  was 
now  only  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  Not  a  tower  was 
left,  not  a  roof,  not  a  floor,  not  a  single  human  being  ! 
Everything  was  flame  and  ruin,  smash  and  murther  ! 

Of  course  Ivanhoe  fell  back  fainting  again  among  the 
ninety-seven  men-at-arms  whom  he  had  slain  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Wamba  had  applied  a  second  and  un- 
commonly strong  dose  of  the  elixir  that  he  came  to  life 
again.  The  good  knight  was,  however,  from  long 
practice,  so  accustomed  to  the  severest  wounds,  that  he 
bore  them  far  more  easily  than  common  folk,  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  reach  York  upon  a  litter,  which  his  men 
constructed  for  him,  with  tolerable  ease. 

Rumour  had  as  usual  advanced  before  him  ;  and  he 
heard  at  the  hotel  where  he  stopped,  what  had  been  the 
issue  of  the  affair  at  Rotherwood.  A  minute  or  two 
after  his  horse  was  stabbed,  and  Ivanhoe  knocked  down, 
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the  western  bartizan  was  taken  by  the  storming-party 
which  invested  it,  and  every  soul  slain,  except  Rowena 
and  her  boy  ;  who  were  tied  upon  horses  and  carried 
away  under  a  secure  guard,  to  one  of  the  King's  castles 
— nobody  knew  whither ;  and  Ivanhoe  was  recom- 
mended by  the  hotel-keeper  (whose  house  he  had  used 
in  former  times)  to  reassume  his  wig  and  spectacles,  and 
not  call  himself  by  his  own  name  any  more,  lest  some 
of  the  King's  people  should  lay  hands  on  him.  How- 
ever, as  he  had  killed  everybody  round  about  him,  there 
was  but  little  danger  of  his  discovery  ;  and  the  Knight 
of  the  Spectacles,  as  he  was  called,  went  about  York 
quite  unmolested,  and  at  liberty  to  attend  to  his  own 
afiairs. 

We  wish  to  be  brief  in  narrating  this  part  of  the 
gallant  hero's  existence ;  for  his  life  was  one  of  feeling 
rather  than  affection,  and  the  description  of  mere  senti- 
ment is  considered  by  many  well-informed  persons  to  be 
tedious.  What  were  his  sentiments  now,  it  may  be  asked, 
under  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  found  himself  ?  He 
had  done  his  duty  by  Rowena,  certainly :  no  man  could 
say  otherwise.  But  as  for  being  in  love  with  her  any 
more,  after  what  had  occurred,  that  was  a  different 
question.  Well,  come  what  would,  he  was  determined 
still  to  continue  doing  his  duty  by  her ;  but  as  she  was 
whisked  away  the  deuce  knew  whither,  how  could  he  do 
anything  ?  So  he  resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  thus  whisked  away. 

He,  of  course,  sent  emissaries  about  the  country  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  where  Rowena  was :  but  these 
came  back  without  any  sort  of  intelligence  ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  he  still  remained  in  a  perfect  state  of 
resignation.  He  remained  in  this  condition  for  a  year, 
or  more  ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  becoming  more 
cheerful,  and  he  certainly  was  growing  rather  fat.  The 
Knight  of  the  Spectacles  was  voted  an  agreeable  man  in 
a  grave   way ;   and    gave   some  very   elegant,   though 
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quiet,  parties,  and  was  received  in  the  best  society  of 
York. 

It  was  just  at  assize-time,  the  lawyers  and  barristers 
had  arrived,  and  the  town  was  unusually  gay;  when, 
one  morning,  the  attorney,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  Sir  Wilfrid's  man  of  business,  and  a  most  respectable 
man,  called  upon  his  gallant  client  at  his  lodgings,  and 
said  he  had  a  communication  of  importance  to  make. 
Having  to  communicate  with  a  client  of  rank,  who  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  for  forgery,  Sir  Roger  de 
Backbite,  the  attorney  said,  he  had  been  to  visit  that 
party  in  the  condemned  cell ;  and  on  the  way  through 
the  yard,  and  through  the  bars  of  another  cell,  had  seen 
and  recognised  an  old  acquaintance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe — and  the  lawyer  held  him  out,  with  a  particular 
look,  a  note,  written  on  a  piece  of  whitey-brown  paper. 

What  were  Ivanhoe's  sensations  when  he  recognised 
the  handwriting  of  Rowena  !  He  tremblingly  dashed 
open  the  billet,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  My  dearest  Ivanhoe, — For  I  am  thine  now  as  erst,  and 
my  first  love  was  ever — ever  dear  to  me.  Have  I  been  near 
thee  dying  for  a  whole  year,  and  didst  thou  make  no  effort  to 
rescue  thy  Rowena  ?  Have  ye  given  to  others — I  mention 
not  their  name  nor  their  odious  creed — the  heart  that  ought  to 
be  mine  ?  I  send  thee  my  forgiveness  from  my  dying  pallet 
of  straw. — I  forgive  thee  the  insults  I  have  received,  the  cold 
and  hunger  I  have  endured,  the  failing  health  of  my  boy,  the 
bitterness  of  my  prison,  thy  infatuation  about  that  Jewess, 
which  made  our  married  life  miserable,  and  which  caused 
thee,  I  am  sure,  to  go  abroad  to  look  after  her.  I  forgive 
thee  all  my  wrongs,  and  fain  would  bid  thee  farewell.  Mr. 
Smith  hath  gained  over  my  gaoler — he  will  tell  thee  how  I 
may  see  thee.  Come  and  console  my  last  hour  by  promising 
that  thou  wilt  care  for  my  boy — his  boy  who  fell  like  a  hero 
(when  thou  wert  absent)  combating  by  the  side  of 

'  Rowena.' 

The  reader    may  consult  his  own  feelings,  and    say 
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whether  Ivanhoe  was  likely  to  be  pleased  or  not  by  this 
letter  ;  however,  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  solicitor, 
what  was  the  plan  which  that  gentleman  had  devised  for 
the  introduction  to  Lady  Rowena,  and  was  informed 
that  he  was  to  get  a  barrister's  gown  and  wig,  when  the 
gaoler  would  introduce  him  into  the  interior  of  the 
prison.  These  decorations,  knowing  several  gentlemen 
of  the  Northern  Circuit,  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  easily 
procured,  and,  with  feelings  of  no  small  trepidation, 
reached  the  cell,  where,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  poor 
Rowena  had  been  immured. 

If  any  person  have  a  doubt  of  the  correctness,  of  the 
historical  exactness  of  this  narrative,  I  refer  him  to  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle '  (article  Jean  sans  Terre),  which 
says,  '  La  femme  d'un  baron  auquel  on  vint  demander 
son  fils,  r^pondit,  "  Le  roi  pense-t-il  que  je  confierai 
mon  fils  a  un  homme  qui  a  ^gorg^  son  neveu  de  sa  propre 
main  ?"  Jean  fit  enlever  la  m^re  et  I'enfant,  et  la  laissa 
mourir  de  faim  dans  les  cachots.' 

I  picture  to  myself,  with  a  painful  sympathy,  Rowena 
undergoing  this  disagreeable  sentence.  All  her  virtues, 
her  resolution,  her  chaste  energy  and  perseverance,  shine 
with  redoubled  lustre,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  history,  I  feel  that  I  am  partially 
reconciled  to  her.  The  weary  year  passes — she  grows 
weaker  and  more  languid,  thinner  and  thinner  !  At 
length  Ivanhoe,  in  the  disguise  of  a  barrister  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  is  introduced  to  her  cell,  and  finds 
his  lady  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  on  the  straw  of 
her  dungeon,  with  her  little  boy  in  her  arms.  She  has 
preserved  his  life  at  the  expense  of  her  own,  giving  him 
the  whole  of  the  pittance  which  her  gaolers  allowed  her, 
and  perishing  herself  of  inanition. 

There  is  a  scene  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  made  it  up,  as  it 
were,  with  this  lady,  and  that  we  part  in  peace,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  providing  her  with  so  sublime  a  death- 
bed.    Fancy    Ivanhoe's   entrance — their   recognition — 
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the  faint  blush  upon  her  worn  features — the  pathetic 
way  in  which  she  gives  little  Cedric  in  charge  to  him, 
and  his  promises  of  protection. 

*  Wilfrid,  my  early  loved,'  slowly  gasped  she,  removing 
her  grey  hair  from  her  furrowed  temples,  and  gazing  on 
her  boy  fondly,  as  he  nestled  on  Ivanhoe's  knee — 
'promise  me,  by  Saint  Waltheof  of  Templestowe  — 
promise  me  one  boon  ! ' 

'  I  do,'  said  Ivanhoe,  clasping  the  boy,  and  thinking  it 
was  to  that  little  innocent  the  promise  was  intended  to 
apply. 

'By  Saint  Waltheof?' 

'By  Saint  Waltheof!' 

'  Promise  me,  then,'  gasped  Rowena,  staring  wildly  at 
him,  '  that  you  will  never  marry  a  Jewess  ! ' 

'  By  Saint  Waltheof,'  cried  Ivanhoe, '  this  is  too  much, 

Rowena  ! '    But    he   felt   his   hand    grasped   for   a 

moment ;  the  nerves  then  relaxed  ;  the  pale  lip  ceased  to 
quiver — she  was  no  more  ! 


CHAPTER    VI 

IVANHOE    THE    WIDOWER 

Having  placed  young  Cedric  at  school  at  the  hall  of 
Dotheboyes,  in  Yorkshire,  and  arranged  his  family 
affairs.  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  quitted  a  country  which 
had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him,  and  in  which  his 
stay  was  rendered  the  less  agreeable  by  the  notion  that 
King  John  would  hang  him,  if  ever  he  could  lay  hands 
on  the  faithful  follower  of  King  Richard  and  Prince 
Arthur. 

But  there  was  always  in  those  days  a  home  and 
occupation  for  a  brave  and  pious  knight.  A  saddle  on  a 
gallant  war-horse,  a  pitched  field  against  the  Moors,  a 
lance  wherewith  to  spit  a  turbaned  infidel,  or  a  road  to 
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Paradise  carved  out  by  his  scimitar, — these  were  the 
height  of  the  ambition  of  good  and  rehgious  warriors  ; 
and  so  renowned  a  champion  as  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe 
was  sure  to  be  well  received  wherever  blows  were 
stricken  for  the  cause  of  Christendom.  Even  among  the 
dark  Templars,  he  who  had  twice  overcome  the  most 
famous  lance  of  their  Order  was  a  respected  though  not 
a  welcome  guest ;  but  among  the  opposition  company  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  he  was  admired  and  courted 
beyond  measure  ;  and  always  affectioning  that  Order, 
which  offered  him,  indeed,  its  first  rank  and  com- 
manderies,  he  did  much  good  service;  fighting  in  their 
ranks  for  the  glory  of  Heaven  and  Saint  Waltheof,  and 
slaying  many  thousands  of  the  heathen  in  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  those  savage  Northern  countries.  The  only 
fault  that  the  great  and  gallant,  though  severe  and  ascetic 
Folko  of  Heydenbraten,  the  chief  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
John,  found  with  the  melancholy  warrior,  whose  lance 
did  such  good  service  to  the  cause,  was,  that  he  did  not 
persecute  the  Jews  as  so  religious  a  knight  should.  He 
let  off  sundry  captives  of  that  persuasion  whom  he  had 
taken  with  his  sword  and  his  spear,  saved  others  from 
torture,  and  actually  ransomed  the  two  last  grinders  of  a 
venerable  rabbi  (that  Roger  de  Cartwright,  an  English 
knight  of  the  Order,  was  about  to  extort  from  the 
elderly  Israelite)  with  a  hundred  crowns  and  a  gimmal 
ring,  which  were  all  the  property  he  possessed.  When- 
ever he  so  ransomed  or  benefited  one  of  this  religion,  he 
would  moreover  give  them  a  little  token  or  a  message 
(were  the  good  knight  out  of  money),  saying,  *Take 
this  token,  and  remember  this  deed  was  done  by  Wilfrid 
the  Disinherited,  for  the  services  whilome  rendered  to 
him  by  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York  ! '  So 
among  themselves,  and  in  their  meetings  and  synagogues, 
and  in  their  restless  travels  from  land  to  land,  when  they 
of  Jewry  cursed  and  reviled  all  Christians,  as  such 
abominable   heathens  will,  they   nevertheless  excepted 
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the  name  of  the  Desdichado,  or  the  doubly-disinherited 
as  he  now  was,  the  Desdichado-Doblado. 

The  account  of  all  the  battles,  storms,  and  scaladoes 
in  which  Sir  Wilfrid  took  part,  would  only  weary  the 
reader  ;  for  the  chopping  off  one  heathen's  head  with 
an  axe  must  be  very  like  the  decapitation  of  any  other 
unbeliever.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  wherever  this  kind  of 
work  was  to  be  done,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  was  in  the  way,  he 
was  the  man  to  perform  it.  It  would  astonish  you  were 
you  to  see  the  account  that  Wamba  kept  of  his  master's 
achievements,  and  of  the  Bulgarians,  Bohemians, 
Croatians,  slain  or  maimed  by  his  hand.  And  as,  in 
those  days,  a  reputation  for  valour  had  an  immense  effect 
upon  the  soft  hearts  of  women,  and  even  the  ugliest 
man,  were  he  a  stout  warrior,  was  looked  upon  with 
favour  by  Beauty  :  so  Ivanhoe,  who  was  by  no  means 
ill-favoured,  though  now  becoming  rather  elderly,  made 
conquests  over  female  breasts  as  well  as  over  Saracens, 
and  had  more  than  one  direct  offer  of  marriage  made  to 
him  by  princesses,  countesses,  and  noble  ladies  possessing 
both  charms  and  money,  which  they  were  anxious  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  a  champion  so  renowned.  It  is 
related  that  the  Duchess  Regent  of  Kartoffelberg 
offered  him  her  hand,  and  the  ducal  crown  of  Kartoffel- 
berg, which  he  had  rescued  from  the  unbelieving 
Prussians ;  but  Ivanhoe  evaded  the  Duchess's  offer,  by 
riding  away  from  her  capital  secretly  at  midnight  and 
hiding  himself  in  a  convent  of  Knights  Hospitallers  on 
the  borders  of  Poland.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Princess 
Rosalia  Seraphina  of  Pumpernickel,  the  most  lovely 
woman  of  her  time,  became  so  frantically  attached  to 
him,  that  she  followed  him  on  a  campaign,  and  was  dis- 
covered with  his  baggage  disguised  as  a  horse-boy.  But 
no  princess,  no  beauty,  no  female  blandishments  had  any 
charms  for  Ivanhoe  :  no  hermit  practised  a  more  austere 
celibacy.  The  severity  of  his  morals  contrasted  so 
remarkably  with  the   lax  and   dissolute  manner  of  the 
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young  lords  and  nobles  in  the  courts  which  he  fre- 
quented, that  these  young  springalds  would  sometimes 
sneer  and  call  him  Monk  and  Milksop  ;  but  his  courage 
in  the  day  of  battle  was  so  terrible  and  admirable,  that  I 
promise  you  the  youthful  libertines  did  not  sneer  then  ; 
and  the  most  reckless  of  them  often  turned  pale  when 
they  couched  their  lances  to  follow  Ivanhoe.  Holy 
Waltheof!  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  him  with  his 
pale  calm  face,  his  shield  upon  his  breast,  his  heavy  lance 
before  him,  charging  a  squadron  of  heathen  Bohemians, 
or  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  !  Wherever  he  saw  the 
enemy,  Ivanhoe  assaulted  him :  and  when  people 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  said^if  he  attacked  such  and 
such  a  post,  breach,  castle,  or  army,  he  would  be  slain, 
'And  suppose  I  be?'  he  answered,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  he  would  as  lief  the  Battle  of  Life  were 
over  altogether. 

While  he  was  thus  making  war  against  the  Northern 
infidels,  news  was  carried  all  over  Christendom  of  a 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  the  good  cause  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  where  the  Spanish  Christians  had  met 
with  such  a  defeat  and  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  as  had  never  been  known  in  the  proudest  days 
of  Saladin. 

Thursday,  the  9th  of  Shaban,  in  the  605th  year  of 
the  Hegira  is  known  all  over  the  West  as  the  amun-al' 
arky  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Alarcos,  gained  over  the 
Christians  by  the  Moslems  of  Andaluz,  on  which  fatal 
day  Christendom  suffered  a  defeat  so  signal,  that  it  was 
feared  the  Spanish  peninsula  would  be  entirely  wrested 
away  from  the  dominion  of  the  Cross.  On  that  day  the 
Franks  lost  150,000  men  and  30,000  prisoners.  A  man- 
slave  sold  among  the  unbelievers  for  a  dirhem  ;  a  donkey, 
for  the  same ;  a  sword,  half  a  dirhem  ;  a  horse,  five 
dirhems.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  various  sorts 
of  booty   were   in   the    possession   of   the   triumphant 
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followers  of  Yakoob-al-Mansoor.  Curses  on  his  head  ! 
But  he  was  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  Christians  before 
him  seemed  to  forget  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the 
brave  Cid,  the  Kanbitoor^  as  the  Moorish  hounds  (in 
their  jargon)  denominated  the  famous  Campeador. 

A  general  move  for  the  rescue  of  the  faithful  in  Spain 
— a  crusade  against  the  infidels  triumphing  there,  was 
preached  throughout  Europe  by  all  the  most  eloquent 
clergy  ;  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  valorous  knights 
and  nobles,  accompanied  by  well-meaning  varlets  and 
vassals  of  the  lower  sort,  trooped  from  all  sides  to  the 
rescue.  The  straits  of  Gibel-al-TarifF,  at  which  spot 
the  Moor,  passing  from  Barbary,  first  planted  his 
accursed  foot  on  the  Christian  soil,  were  crowded  with 
the  galleys  of  the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
who  flung  succours  into  the  menaced  kingdoms  of  the 
peninsula ;  the  inland  sea  swarmed  with  their  ships 
hasting  from  their  forts  and  islands,  from  Rhodes  and 
Byzantium,  from  Jaffa  and  Askalon.  The  Pyrenean 
peaks  beheld  the  pennons  and  glittered  with  the  armour 
of  the  knights  marching  out  of  France  into  Spain  ;  and, 
finally,  in  a  ship  that  set  sail  direct  from  Bohemia,  where 
Sir  Wilfrid  happened  to  be  quartered  at  the  time  when 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Alarcos  came  and  alarmed  all 
good  Christians,  .  Ivanhoe  landed  at  Barcelona,  and 
proceeded  to  slaughter  the  Moors  forthwith. 

He  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  his  friend 
Folko  of  Heydenbraten,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  to  the  venerable  Baldomero  de 
Garbanzos,  Grand  Master  of  the  renowned  Order  of 
Saint  Jago.  The  chief  of  Saint  Jago's  knights  paid  the 
greatest  respect  to  a  warrior  whose  fame  was  already  so 
widely  known  in  Christendom  ;  and  Ivanhoe  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  appointed  to  all  the  posts  of  danger 
and  forlorn  hopes  that  could  be  devised  in  his  honour. 
He  would  be  called  up  twice  or  thrice  in  a  night  to 
fight  the  Moors  :  he  led  ambushes,  scaled  breaches,  was 
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blown  up  by  mines ;  was  wounded  many  hundred  times 
(recovering,  thanks  to  the  elixir,  of  which  Wamba  always 
carried  a  supply) ;  he  was  the  terror  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  Christians. 

To  describe  his  deeds  would,  I  say,  be  tedious ;  one 
day's  battle  was  like  that  of  another.  1  am  not  writing 
in  ten  volumes  like  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas, or  even 
in  three  like  other  great  authors.  We  have  no  room  for 
the  recounting  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  deeds  of  valour.  When- 
ever he  took  a  Moorish  town,  it  was  remarked  that  he 
went  anxiously  into  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  inquired 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  were  in  great  numbers  in 
Spain,  for  Rebecca  the  daughter  of  Isaac.  Many  Jews, 
according  to  his  wont,  he  ransomed,  and  created  so 
much  scandal  by  this  proceeding,  and  by  the  manifest 
favour  which  he  showed  to  the  people  of  that  nation, 
that  the  Master  of  Saint  Jago  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  cast  into  the 
Inquisition  and  roasted,  but  that  his  prodigious  valour 
and  success  against  the  Moors  counterbalanced  his 
heretical  partiality  for  the  children  of  Jacob. 

It  chanced  that  the  good  knight  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Xixona  in  Andalusia,  entering  the  breach  first, 
according  to  his  wont,  and  slaying,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  Moorish  lieutenant  of  the  town,  and  several  hundred 
more  of  its  unbelieving  defenders.  He  had  very  nearly 
done  for  the  Alfaqui,  or  governor — a  veteran  warrior 
with  a  crooked  scimitar  and  a  beard  as  white  as  snow — 
but  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  Alfaqui's  bodyguard  flung 
themselves  between  Ivanhoe  and  their  chief,  and  the 
old  fellow  escaped  with  his  life,  leaving  a  handful  of  his 
beard  in  the  grasp  of  the  English  knight.  The  strictly 
military  business  being  done,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as 
did  not  escape  put,  as  by  right,  to  the  sword,  the  good 
knight,  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  took  no  further  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  conquerors  of  that  ill-fated  place. 
A  scene  of  horrible  massacre  and  frightful  reprisals  ensued. 
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and  the  Christian  warriors,  hot  with  victory  and  flushed 
with  slaughter,  were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  savage  in 
their  hour  of  triumph  as  ever  their  heathen  enemies  had 
been. 

Among  the  most  violent  and  least  scrupulous  was  the 
ferocious  Knight  of  Saint  Jago,  Don  Beltran  de  Cuchilla 
y  Trabuco  y  Espada  y  Espelon.  Raging  through  the 
vanquished  city  like  a  demon,  he  slaughtered  indis- 
criminately all  those  infidels  of  both  sexes  whose  wealth 
did  not  tempt  him  to  a  ransom,  or  whose  beauty  did  not 
reserve  them  for  more  frightful  calamities  than  death. 
The  slaughter  over,  Don  Beltran  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Albaycen,  where  the  Alfaqui  had  lived  who  had  so 
narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of  Ivanhoe  ;  but  the  wealth, 
the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the  family  of  the  fugitive 
chieftain  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  conqueror  of 
Xixona.  Among  the  treasures,  Don  Beltran  recognised 
with  a  savage  joy  the  coat-armours  and  ornaments  of 
many  brave  and  unfortunate  companions-in-arms  who 
had  fallen  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Alarcos.  The  sight  of 
those  bloody  relics  added  fury  to  his  cruel  disposition, 
and  served  to  steel  a  heart  already  but  little  disposed  to 
sentiments  of  mercy. 

Three  days  after  the  sack  and  plunder  of  the  place, 
Don  Beltran  was  seated  in  the  hall-court  lately  occupied 
by  the  proud  Alfaqui,  lying  in  his  divan,  dressed  in  his 
rich  robes,  the  fountains  playing  in  the  centre,  the  slaves 
of  the  Moor  ministering  to  his  scarred  and  rugged 
Christian  conqueror.  Some  fanned  him  with  peacocks' 
pinions,  some  danced  before  him,  some  sang  Moors' 
melodies  to  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  guzla,  one — it  was 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Moor's  old  age,  the  young 
Zutulbe,  a  rosebud  of  beauty — sat  weeping  in  a  corner 
of  the  gilded  hall !  weeping  for  her  slain  brethren,  the 
pride  of  Moslem  chivalry,  whose  heads  were  blackening 
in  the  blazing  sunshine  on  the  portals  without,  and  for 
her  father,  whose  home  had  been  thus  made  desolate. 
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He  and  his  guest,  the  English  knight  Sir  Wilfrid,  were 
playing  at  chess,  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  chivalry 
of  the  period,  when  a  messenger  was  announced  from 
Valencia,  to  treat,  if  possible,  for  the  ransom  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Alfaqui's  family.  A  grim  smile 
lighted  up  Don  Beltran's  features  as  he  bade  the  black 
slave  admit  the  messenger.  He  entered.  By  his 
costume  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  bearer  of  the  flag 
of  truce  was  a  Jew — the  people  were  employed  con- 
tinually then  as  ambassadors  between  the  two  races  at 
war  in  Spain. 

*■  I  come,'  said  the  old  Jew  (in  a  voice  which  made  Sir 
Wilfrid  start),  *  from  my  Lord  the  Alfaqui  to  my  noble 
senor,  the  invincible  Don  Beltran  de  Cuchilla,  to  treat 
for  the  ransom  of  the  Moor's  only  daughter,  the  child  of 
his  old  age  and  the  pearl  of  his  affection.* 

*A  pearl  is  a  valuable  jewel,  Hebrew.  What  does 
the  Moorish  dog  bid  for  her  ? '  asked  Don  Beltran,  still 
smiling  grimly. 

*The  Alfaqui  offers  100,000  dinars,  twenty-four 
horses  with  their  caparisons,  twenty-four  suits  of  plate- 
armour,  and  diamonds  and  rubies  to  the  amount  of 
1,000,000  dinars.' 

'  Ho,  slaves  ! '  roared  Don  Beltran,  *  show  the  Jew  my 
treasury  of  gold.  How  many  hundred  thousand  pieces 
are  there  ? '  And  ten  enormous  chests  were  produced 
in  which  the  accountant  counted  1000  bags  of  1000 
dirhems  each,  and  displayed  several  caskets  of  jewels 
containing  such  a  treasure  of  rubies,  smaragds,  diamonds, 
and  jacinths,  as  made  the  eyes  of  the  aged  ambassador 
twinkle  with  avarice. 

*  How  many  horses  are  there  in  my  stable  ? '  continued 
Don  Beltran  ;  and  Muley,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
numbered  three  hundred  fully  caparisoned  ;  and  there 
was,  likewise,  armour  of  the  richest  sort  for  as  many 
cavaliers,  who  followed  the  banner  of  this  doughty 
captain. 
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*I  want  neither  money  nor  armour,'  said  the  ferocious 
knight ;  *  tell  this  to  the  Alfaqui,  Jew.  And  I  will  keep 
the  child,  his  daughter,  to  serve  the  messes  for  my  dogs, 
and  clean  the  platters  for  my  scullions.' 

*  Deprive  not  the  old  man  of  his  child,'  here  interposed 
the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe ;  *  bethink  thee,  brave  Don 
Beltran,  she  is  but  an  infant  in  years.' 

'She  is  my  captive,  Sir  Knight,'  replied  the  surly 
Don  Beltran ;  '  I  will  do  with  my  own  as  becomes 
me.' 

'  Take  200,000  dirhems  !  '  cried  the  Jew  ;  '  more  ! 
anything  !  The  Alfaqui  will  give  his  life  for  his 
child  ! ' 

'  Come  hither,  Zutulbe  ! — come  hither,  thou  Moorish 
pearl  ! '  yelled  the  ferocious  warrior  ;  '  come  closer,  my 
pretty  black-eyed  houri  of  heathenesse  !  Hast  heard  the 
name  of  Beltran  de  Espada  y  Trabuco  ?  ' 

'  There  were  three  brothers  of  that  name  at  Alarcos, 
and  my  brothers  slew  the  Christian  dogs!'  said  the 
proud  young  girl,  looking  boldly  at  Don  Beltran,  who 
foamed  with  rage. 

'  The  Moors  butchered  my  mother  and  her  little 
ones,  at  midnight  in  our  castle  of  Murcia,'  Beltran 
said. 

'  Thy  father  fled  like  a  craven,  as  thou  didst,  Don 
Beltran  ! '  cried  the  high-spirited  girl. 

*  By  Saint  Jago,  this  is  too  much  ! '  screamed  the 
infuriated  nobleman  ;  and  the  next  moment  there  was  a 
shriek,  and  the  maiden  fell  to  the  ground  with  Don 
Beltran's  dagger  in  her  side. 

'Death  is  better  than  dishonour!'  cried  the  child, 
rolling  on  the  blood-stained  marble  pavement.  '  I — I 
spit  upon  thee,  dog  of  a  Christian  ! '  and  with  this,  and 
with  a  savage  laugh,  she  fell  back  and  died. 

'  Bear  back  this  news,  Jew,  to  the  Alfaqui,'  howled  the 
Don,  spurning  the  beauteous  corpse  with  his  foot.  '  I 
would  not  have  ransomed  her  for  all  the  gold  in  Barbary  ! ' 
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And  shuddering,  the  old  Jew  left  the  apartment,  which 
Ivanhoe  quitted  likewise. 

When  they  were  in  the  outer  court,  the  knight  said 
to  the  Jew,  '  Isaac  of  York,  dost  thou  not  know 
me?'  and  threw  back  his  hood,  and  looked  at  the  old 
man. 

The  old  Jew  stared  wildly,  rushed  forward,  as  if  to 
seize  his  hand,  then  started  back,  trembling  convulsively, 
and  clutching  his  withered  hands  over  his  face,  said,  with 
a  burst  of  grief,  'Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  ! — no,  no  ! — I 
do  not  know  thee  ! ' 

*  Holy  Mother  I  what  has  chanced?'  said  Ivanhoe, 
in  his  turn  becoming  ghastly  pale ;  *  where  is  thy 
daughter — where  is  Rebecca  ? ' 

*  Away  from  me  ! '  said  the  old  Jew,  tottering, 
'  Away  !  Rebecca  is — dead  ! ' 

When  the  Disinherited  Knight  heard  that  fatal 
announcement,  he  fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  and  was 
for  some  days  as  one  perfectly  distraught  with  grief. 
He  took  no  nourishment  and  uttered  no  word.  For 
weeks  he  did  not  relapse  out  of  his  moody  silence,  and 
when  he  came  partially  to  himself  again,  it  was  to  bid 
his  people  to  horse,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  to  make  a 
foray  against  the  Moors.  Day  after  day  he  issued  out 
against  these  infidels,  and  did  nought  but  slay  and  slay. 
He  took  no  plunder  as  other  knights  did,  but  left  that  to 
his  followers  ;  he  uttered  no  war-cry,  as  was  the  manner 
of  chivalry,  and  he  gave  no  quarter,  insomuch  that  the 
*  silent  knight '  became  the  dread  of  all  the  Paynims  of 
Granada  and  Andalusia,  and  more  fell  by  his  lance  than 
by  that  of  any  the  most  clamorous  captains  of  the  troops 
in  arms  against  them.  Thus  the  tide  of  battle  turned, 
and  the  Arab  historian,  El  Makary,  recounts  how,  at  the 
great  battle  of  Al  Akab,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Las 
Navas,  the  Christians  retrieved  their  defeat  at  Alarcos, 
and  absolutely    killed  half  a   million   of  Mahometans. 
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Fifty  thousand  of  these,  of  course,  Don  Wilfrid  took  to 
his  own  lance  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  melancholy 
warrior  seemed  somewhat  more  easy  in  spirits  after  that 
famous  feat  of  arms. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    END    OF    THE    PERFORMANCE 

In  a  short  time  the  terrible  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  had 
killed  off  so  many  of  the  Moors,  that  though  those  un- 
believing miscreants  poured  continual  reinforcements 
into  Spain  from  Barbary,  they  could  make  no  head 
against  the  Christian  forces,  and  in  fact  came  into  battle 
quite  discouraged  at  the  notion  of  meeting  the  dreadful 
silent  knight.  It  was  commonly  believed  amongst  them, 
that  the  famous  Malek  Ric,  Richard  of  England,  the 
conqueror  of  Saladin,  had  come  to  life  again,  and  was 
battling  in  the  Spanish  hosts — that  this,  his  second  life, 
was  a  charmed  one,  and  his  body  inaccessible  to  blow  of 
scimitar  or  thrust  of  spear — that  after  battle  he  ate  the 
hearts  and  drank  the  blood  of  many  young  Moors  for 
his  supper :  a  thousand  wild  legends  were  told  of 
Ivanhoe,  indeed,  so  that  the  Morisco  warriors  came  half 
vanquished  into  the  field,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  cut  away  among  them  without  mercy. 
And  although  none  of  the  Spanish  historians  whom  I 
have  consulted  make  mention  of  Sir  Wilfrid  as  the  real 
author  of  the  numerous  triumphs  which  now  graced  the 
arms  of  the  good  cause,  this  is  not  in  the  least  to  be 
wondered  at,  in  a  nation  that  has  always  been  notorious 
for  bragging,  and  for  the  non-payment  of  their  debts  of 
gratitude  as  of  their  other  obligations,  and  that  writes 
histories  of  the  Peninsular  war  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  without  making  the  slightest  mention  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  of  the  part  taken  by 
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British  valour  in  that  transaction.  Well,  it  must  be 
confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  brag  enough  of 
our  fathers'  feats  in  those  campaigns  :  but  this  is  not  the 
subject  at  present  under  consideration. 

To  be  brief,  Ivanhoe  made  such  short  work  with  the 
unbelievers,  that  the  monarch  of  Aragon,  King  Don 
Jayme,  saw  himself  speedily  enabled  to  besiege  the  city 
of  Valencia,  the  last  stronghold  which  the  Moors  had  in 
his  dominions,  and  garrisoned  by  many  thousands  of  those 
infidels  under  the  command  of  their  King  Aboo  Abdallah 
Mahommed,  son  of  Yakoob-al-Mansoor.  The  Arabian 
historian  El  Makary  gives  a  full  account  of  the  military 
precautions  taken  by  Aboo  Abdallah  to  defend  his  city  ; 
but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  parade  of  my  learning, 
or  to  write  a  costume  novel,  I  shall  pretermit  any 
description  of  the  city  under  its  Moorish  governors. 

Besides  the  Turks  who  inhabited  it,  there  dwelt 
within  its  walls  great  store  of  those  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  who  were  always  protected  by  the  Moors  during 
their  unbelieving  reign  in  Spain  ;  and  who  were,  as  wc 
very  well  know,  the  chief  physicians,  the  chief  bankers, 
the  chief  statesmen,  the  chief  artists  and  musicians,  the 
chief  everything,  under  the  Moorish  kings.  Thus  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews,  having  their  money, 
their  liberty,  their  teeth,  their  lives,  secure  under  the 
Mahometan  domination,  should  infinitely  prefer  it  to  the 
Christian  sway  ;  beneath  which  they  were  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  every  one  of  these  benefits. 

Among  these  Hebrews  of  Valencia,  lived  a  very 
ancient  Israelite — no  other  than  Isaac  of  York  before 
mentioned,  who  came  into  Spain  with  his  daughter,  soon 
after  Ivanhoe's  marriage,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  first 
part  of  this  history.  Isaac  was  respected  by  his  people 
for  the  money  which  he  possessed,  and  his  daughter  for 
her  admirable  good  qualities,  her  beauty,  her  charities, 
and  her  remarkable  medical  skill. 

The  young  Emir  Aboo  Abdallah  was  so  struck  by  her 
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charms,  that  though  she  was  considerably  older  than  his 
Highness,  he  offered  to  marry  her,  and  instal  her  as 
Number  i  of  his  wives;  and  Isaac  of  York  would  not. 
have  objected  to  the  union  (for  such  mixed  marriages 
were  not  uncommon  between  the  Hebrews  and  Moors 
in  those  days),  but  Rebecca  firmly  yet  respectfully 
declined  the  proposals  of  the  prince,  saying  that  it  was 
impossible  she  should  unite  herself  with  a  man  of  a  creed 
different  to  her  own. 

Although  Isaac  was,  probably,  not  over  well  pleased  at 
losing  this  chance  of  being  father-in-law  to  a  Royal 
Highness,  yet  as  he  passed  among  his  people  for  a  very 
strict  character,  and  there  were  in  his  family  several 
rabbis  of  great  reputation  and  severity  of  conduct,  the 
old  gentleman  was  silenced  by  this  objection  of  Rebecca's, 
and  the  young  lady  herself  applauded  by  her  relatives  for 
her  resolute  behaviour.  She  took  their  congratulations 
in  a  very  frigid  manner,  and  said  that  it  was  her  wish, 
not  to  marry  at  all,  but  to  devote  herself  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  altogether,  and  to  helping  the  sick  and 
needy  of  her  people.  Indeed,  although  she  did  not  go  to 
any  public  meetings,  she  was  as  benevolent  a  creature  as 
the  world  ever  saw  ;  the  poor  blessed  her  wherever  they 
knew  her,  and  many  benefited  by  her  who  guessed  not 
whence  her  gentle  bounty  came. 

But  there  are  men  in  Jewry  who  admire  beauty,  and, 
as  I  have  even  heard,  appreciate  money  too,  and  Rebecca 
had  such  a  quantity  of  both,  that  all  the  most  desirable 
bachelors  of  the  people  were  ready  to  bid  for  her.  Am- 
bassadors came  from  all  quarters  to  propose  for  her.  Her 
own  uncle,  the  venerable  Ben  Solomons,  with  a  beard  as 
long  as  a  Cashmere  goat's,  and  a  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety  which  still  lives  in  his  nation,  quarrelled  with 
his  son  Moses,  the  red-haired  diamond  merchant  of 
Trebizond,  and  his  son  Simeon,  the  bald  bill-broker  of 
Bagdad,  each  putting  in  a  claim  for  their  cousin.  Ben 
Minories  came  from  London  and  knelt  at  her  feet  j  Ben 
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Jochanan  arrived  from  Paris,  and  thought  to  dazzle  her 
with  the  latest  waistcoats  from  the  Palais  Royal ;  and 
Ben  Jonah  brought  her  a  present  of  Dutch  herrings,  and 
besought  her  to  come  back  and  be  Mrs.  Ben  Jonah  at 
the  Hague. 

Rebecca  temporised  as  best  she  might.  She  thought 
her  uncle  was  too  old.  She  besought  dear  Moses  and 
dear  Simeon  not  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  offend 
their  father  by  pressing  their  suit.  Ben  Minories  from 
London,  she  said,  was  too  young,  and  Jochanan  from 
Paris,  she  pointed  out  to  Isaac  of  York,  must  be  a  spend- 
thrift, or  he  would  not  wear  those  absurd  waistcoats.  As 
for  Ben  Jonah,  she  said  she  could  not  bear  the  notion  of 
tobacco  and  Dutch  herrings :  she  wished  to  stay  with 
her  papa,  her  dear  papa.  In  fine,  she  invented  a 
thousand  excuses  for  delay, and  it  was  plain  that  marriage 
was  odious  to  her.  The  only  man  whom  she  received 
with  anything  like  favour,  was  young  Bevis  Marks  of 
London,  with  whom  she  was  very  familiar.  But  Bevis 
had  come  to  her  with  a  certain  token  that  had  been  given 
to  him  by  an  English  knight,  who  saved  him  from  a 
faggot  to  which  the  ferocious  Hospitaller  Folko  of 
Heydenbraten  was  about  to  condemn  him.  It  was  but 
a  ring,  with  an  emerald  in  it,  that  Bevis  knew  to  be 
sham,  and  not  worth  a  groat.  Rebecca  knew  about  the 
value  of  jewels  too ;  but  ah !  she  valued  this  one  more 
than  all  the  diamonds  in  Prester  John's  turban.  She 
kissed  it;  she  cried  over  it;  she  wore  it  in  her  bosom 
always;  and  when  she  knelt  down  night  and  morning, 
she  held  it  between  her  folded  hands  on  her  neck.  .  .  . 
Young  Bevis  Marks  went  away  finally  no  better  off 
than  the  others;  the  rascal  sold  to  the  King  of  France  a 
handsome  ruby,  the  very  size  of  the  bit  of  glass  in 
Rebecca's  ring;  but  he  always  said  he  would  rather  have 
had  her  than  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  very  likely  he 
would,  for  it  was  known  she  would  at  once  have  a  plum 
to  her  fortune. 
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These  delays,  however,  could  not  continue  for  ever ; 
and  at  a  great  family  meeting  held  at  Passover-time, 
Rebecca  was  solemnly  ordered  to  choose  a  husband  out  • 
of  the  gentlemen  there  present ;  her  aunts  pointing  out 
the  great  kindness  which  had  been  shown  to  her  by  her 
father,  in  permitting  her  to  choose  for  herself.  One 
aunt  was  of  the  Solomon  faction,  another  aunt  took 
Simeon's  side,  a  third  most  venerable  old  lady — the  head 
of  the  family,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-four  years  of  age 
— was  ready  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  her,  and  cast  her 
out,  unless  she  married  before  the  month  was  over.  All 
the  jewelled  heads  of  all  the  old  ladies  in  council,  all  the 
beards  of  all  the  family,  wagged  against  her  :  it  must 
have  been  an  awful  sight  to  witness. 

At  last,  then,  Rebecca  was  forced  to  speak.  *  Kins- 
men ! '  she  said,  turning  pale,  *  when  the  Prince  Abou 
Abdil  asked  me  in  marriage,  I  told  you  I  would  not  wed 
but  with  one  of  my  own  faith.' 

'  She  has  turned  Turk,'  screamed  out  the  ladies.  '  She 
wants  to  be  a  princess,  and  has  turned  Turk,'  roared  the 
rabbis, 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Isaac,  in  rather  an  appeased  tone, 
*  let  us  hear  what  the  poor  girl  has  got  to  say.  Do  you 
want  to  marry  His  Royal  Highness,  Rebecca  ?  Say  the 
word,  yes  or  no.' 

Another  groan  burst  from  the  rabbis — they  cried, 
shrieked,  chattered,  gesticulated,  furious  to  lose  such  a 
prize  ;  as  were  the  women,  that  she  should  reign  over 
them  a  second  Esther. 

'Silence,'  cried  out  Isaac  ;  'let  the  girl  speak.  Speak 
boldly,  Rebecca  dear,  there's  a  good  girl.' 

Rebecca  was  as  pale  as  a  stone.  She  folded  her  arms 
on  her  breast,  and  felt  the  ring  there.  She  looked  round 
all  the  assembly,  and  then  at  Isaac.  '  Father,'  she  said, 
in  a  thrilling  low  steady  voice,  'I  am  not  of  your 
religion — I  am  not  of  the  Prince  Boabdil's  religion — I 
— I  am  of  his  religion.' 
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*  His  !  whose,  in  the  name  of  Moses,  girl  ?  *  cried  Isaac. 

Rebecca  clasped  her  hands  on  her  beating  chest  and 
looked  round  with  dauntless  eyes.  'Of  his,'  she  said, 
*  who  saved  my  life  and  your  honour  :  of  my  dear  dear 
champion's.  I  never  can  be  his,  but  I  will  be  no  other's. 
Give  my  money  to  my  kinsmen  ;  it  is  that  they  long 
for.  Take  the  dross,  Simeon  and  Solomon,  Jonah  and 
Jochanan,  and  divide  it  among  you,  and  leave  me.  I 
will  never  be  yours.  I  tell  you,  never.  Do  you  think, 
after  knowing  him  and  hearing  him  speak, — after  watch- 
ing him  wounded  on  his  pillow,  and  glorious  in  battle' 
(her  eyes  melted  and  kindled  again  as  she  spoke  these 
words),  'I  can  mate  with  such  zsyou?  Go.  Leave  me 
to  myself.  I  am  none  of  yours.  I  love  him — I  love 
him.  Fate  divides  us — long  long  miles  separate  us  ;  and 
I  know  we  may  never  meet  again.  But  I  love  and  bless 
him  always.  Yes,  always.  My  prayers  are  his ;  my 
faith  is  his.  Yes,  my  faith  is  your  faith,  Wilfrid — 
Wilfrid  !     I  have  no  kindred  more — I  am  a  Christian  I ' 

At  this  last  word  there  was  such  a  row  in  the  assembly, 
as  my  feeble  pen  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  depict. 
Old  Isaac  staggered  back  in  a  fit,  and  nobody  took  the 
least  notice  of  him.  Groans,  curses,  yells  of  men,  shrieks 
of  women,  filled  the  room  with  such  a  furious  jabbering, 
as  might  have  appalled  any  heart  less  stout  than 
Rebecca's ;  but  that  brave  woman  was  prepared  for  all  ; 
expecting,  and  perhaps  hoping,  that  death  would  be  her 
instant  lot.  There  was  but  one  creature  who  pitied  her, 
and  that  was  her  cousin  and  father's  clerk  little  Ben 
Davids,  who  was  but  thirteen,  and  had  only  just  begun 
to  carry  a  bag,  and  whose  crying  and  boo-hooing  as  she 
finished  speaking,  was  drowned  in  the  screams  and 
maledictions  of  the  elder  Israelites.  Ben  Davids  was 
madly  in  love  with  his  cousin  (as  boys  often  are  with 
ladies  of  twice  their  age),  and  he  had  presence  of  mind 
suddenly  to  knock  over  the  large  brazen  lamp  on  the 
table,   which   illuminated    the   angry   conclave ;    then, 
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whispering  to  Rebecca  to  go  up  to  her  own  room  and 
lock  herself  in,  or  they  would  kill  her  else,  he  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  out. 

From  that  day  she  disappeared  from  among  her  people. 
The  poor  and  the  wretched  missed  her,  and  asked  for  her 
in  vain.  Had  any  violence  been  done  to  her,  the  poorer 
Jews  would  have  risen  and  put  all  Isaac's  family  to  death  ; 
and  besides,  her  old  flame,  Prince  Boabdil,  would  have 
also  been  exceedingly  wrathful.  She  was  not  killed  then, 
but,  so  to  speak,  buried  alive,  and  locked  up  in  Isaac's 
back-kitchen  :  an  apartment  into  which  scarcely  any 
light  entered,  and  where  she  was  fed  upon  scanty 
portions  of  the  most  mouldy  bread  and  water.  Little 
Ben  Davids  was  the  only  person  who  visited  her,  and  her 
sole  consolation  was  to  talk  to  him  about  Ivanhoe,  and 
how  good  and  how  gentle  he  was ;  how  brave  and  how 
true  ;  and  how  he  slew  the  tremendous  knight  of  the 
Templars,  and  how  he  married  a  lady  whom  Rebecca 
scarcely  thought  worthy  of  him,  but  with  whom  she 
prayed  he  might  be  happy  ;  and  of  what  colour  his  eyes 
were,  and  what  were  the  arms  on  his  shield — viz.,  a  tree 
with  the  word  '  Desdichado '  written  underneath,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  :  all  which  talk  would  not  have  interested  little 
Davids,  had  it  come  from  anybody  else's  mouth,  but  to 
which  he  never  tired  of  listening  as  it  fell  from  her 
sweet  lips. 

So,  in  fact,  when  old  Isaac  of  York  came  to  negotiate 
with  Don  Beltran  de  Cuchilla  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Alfaqui's  daughter  of  Xixona,  our  dearest  Rebecca  was 
no  more  dead  than  you  and  I ;  and  it  was  in  his  rage  and 
fury  against  Ivanhoe  that  Isaac  told  that  cavalier  the 
falsehood  which  caused  the  knight  so  much  pain  and  such 
a  prodigious  deal  of  bloodshed  to  the  Moors  :  and  who 
knows,  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  whether  it  was  not  that 
very  circumstance  which  caused  the  destruction  in  Spain 
of  the  Moorish  power  ? 

Although    Isaac,    we    may    be  sure,   never   told    his 
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daughter  that  Ivanhoe  had  cast  up  again,  yet  Master 
Ben  Davids  did,  who  heard  it  from  his  employer  ;  and 
he  saved  Rebecca's  life  by  communicating  the  in- 
telligence, for  the  poor  thing  would  have  infallibly 
perished  but  for  this  good  news.  She  had  now  been 
in  prison  four  years  three  months  and  twenty-four  days, 
during  which  time  she  had  partaken  of  nothing  but 
bread  and  water  (except  such  occasional  titbits  as  Davids 
could  bring  her — and  these  were  few  indeed  ;  for  old 
Isaac  was  always  a  curmudgeon,  and  seldom  had  more 
than  a  pair  of  eggs  for  his  own  and  David's  dinner)  ; 
and  she  was  languishing  away,  when  the  news  came 
suddenly  to  revive  her.  Then,  though  in  the  darkness 
you  could  not  see  her  cheeks,  they  began  to  bloom 
again  :  then  her  heart  began  to  beat  and  her  blood  to 
flow,  and  she  kissed  the  ring  on  her  neck  a  thousand 
times  a  day  at  least  ;  and  her  constant  question  was, 
*  Ben  Davids !  Ben  Davids  !  when  is  he  coming  to 
besiege  Valencia  ? '  She  knew  he  would  come  :  and, 
indeed,  the  Christians  were  encamped  before  the  town 
ere  a  month  was  over. 

And  now,  my  dear  boys  and  girls,  I  think  I  perceive 
behind  that  dark  scene  of  the  back-kitchen  (which  is 
just  a  simple  flat,  painted  stone-colour,  that  shifts  in  a 
minute)  bright  streaks  of  light  flashing  out,  as  though 
they  were  preparing  a  most  brilliant,  gorgeous  and 
altogether  dazzling  illumination,  with  effects  never 
before  attempted  on  any  stage.  Yes,  the  fairy  in  the 
pretty  pink  tights  and  spangled  muslin  is  getting  into 
the  brilliant  revolving  chariot  of  the  realms  of  bliss. 
Yes,  most  of  the  fiddlers  and  trumpeters  have  gone 
round  from  the  orchestra  to  join  in  the  grand  triumphal 
procession,  where  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  is 
already  assembled,  arrayed  in  costumes  of  Moorish  and 
Christian  chivalry,  to  celebrate  the  *  Terrible  Escalade,* 
the  *  Rescue  of  Virtuous  Innocence  ' — the  '  Grand  Entry 
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of  the  Christians  into  Valencia' — 'Appearance  of  the 
Fairy  Day-Star,'  and  *  Unexampled  displays  of  pyrotech- 
nic festivity.'  Do  you  not,  I  say,  perceive  that  we  are 
come  to  the  end  of  our  history  ;  and  after  a  quantity  of 
rapid  and  terrific  fighting,  brilliant  change  of  scenery, 
and  songs,  appropriate  or  otherwise,  are  bringing  our 
hero  and  heroine  together  ?  Who  wants  a  long  scene 
at  the  last  ?  Mammas  are  putting  the  girls'  cloaks  and 
boas  on  ;  papas  have  gone  out  to  look  for  the  carriage, 
and  left  the  box-door  swinging  open,  and  letting  in  the 
cold  air  :  if  there  were  any  stage  conversation,  you  could 
not  hear  it  for  the  scuffling  of  the  people  who  are  leaving 
the  pit.  See,  the  orange-women  are  preparing  to  retire. 
To-morrow  their  play-bills  will  be  as  so  much  waste- 
paper — so  will  some  of  our  masterpieces,  woe  is  me  : 
but  lo  !  here  we  come  to  Scene  the  Last,  and  Valencia 
is  besieged  and  captured  by  the  Christians. 

Who  is  the  first  on  the  wall,  and  who  hurls  down  the 
green  standard  of  the  Prophet  ?  Who  chops  ofFthe  head 
of  the  Emir  Aboo  What-d'ye-call-'im,  just  as  the  latter 
has  cut  over  the  cruel  Don  Beltran  de  Cuchilla  y  &c.  ? 
Who,  attracted  to  the  Jewish  quarter  by  the  shrieks  of 
the  inhabitants  who  are  being  slain  by  the  Christian 
soldiery,  and  by  a  little  boy  by  the  name  of  Ben  Davids, 
who  recognises  the  knight  by  his  shield,  finds  Isaac  of 
York  egorge  on  a  threshold,  and  clasping  a  large  back- 
kitchen  key  r  Who  but  Ivanhoe — who  but  Wilfrid  ? 
'An  Ivanhoe  to  the  rescue,'  he  bellows  out:  he  has 
heard  that  news  from  little  Ben  Davids  which  makes 
him  sing.  And  who  is  it  that  comes  out  of  the  house 
— trembling — panting — with  her  arms  out — in  a  white 
dress — with  her  hair  down — who  is  it  but  dear  Rebecca  ? 
Look,  they  rush  together,  and  Master  Wamba  is  waving 
an  immense  banner  over  them,  and  knocks  down  a 
circumambient  Jew  with  a  ham,  which  he  happens  to 
have  in  his  pocket.  ...  As  for  Rebecca,  now  her  head 
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is  laid  upon  Ivanhoc's  heart,  I  shall  not  ask  to  hear  what 
she  is  whispering,  or  describe  further  that  scene  of 
meeting ;  though  I  declare  I  am  quite  affected  when  I 
think  of  it.  Indeed  I  have  thought  of  it  any  time  these 
five-and-twenty  years — ever  since,  as  a  boy  at  school,  I 
commenced  the  noble  study  of  novels — ever  since  the 
day  when,  lying  on  sunny  slopes  of  half-holidays,  the 
fair  chivalrous  figures  and  beautiful  shapes  of  knights  and 
ladies  were  visible  to  me — ever  since  I  grew  to  love 
Rebecca,  that  sweetest  creature  of  the  poet's  fancy,  and 
longed  to  see  her  righted. 

That  she  and  Ivanhoe  were  married,  follows  of  course  ; 
for  Rowena's  promise  extorted  from  him  was,  that  he 
would  never  wed  a  Jewess,  and  a  better  Christian  than 
Rebecca  now  was  never  said  her  catechism.  Married  I 
am  sure  they  were,  and  adopted  little  Cedric  ;  but  I 
don*t  think  they  had  any  other  children,  or  were  subse- 
quently very  boisterously  happy.  Of  some  sort  of 
happiness  melancholy  is  a  characteristic,  and  I  think 
these  were  a  solemn  pair,  and  died  rather  early. 
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I    STRAINED    EVERY    NERVE. 


CHAPTER    I 

*  TRUTH  IS  STRANGE,  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION  ' 

1  THINK  it  but  right  that  in  making  my  appearance 
before  the  public  I  should  at  once  acquaint  them  with 
my  titles  and  name.  My  card,  as  I  leave  it  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  my  friends,  is  as  follows  : — 


MAJOR  G OLIAH  0' GRADY  G AHA G  AN,  H. E. I. C. S., 

Commanding  Battalion  of 

Irregular  Horse, 

AEMEDNUGGAR. 
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Seeing,  I  say,  this  simple  visiting  ticket,  the  world  will 
avoid  any  of  those  awkward  mistakes  as  to  my  person, 
which  have  been  so  frequent  of  late.  There  has  been 
no  end  to  the  blunders  regarding  this  humble  title  of 
mine,  and  the  confusion  thereby  created.  When  I 
published  my  volume  of  poems,  for  instance,  the 
Morning  Post  newspaper  remarked  *  that  the  Lyrics  of 
the  Heart,  by  Miss  Gahagan,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
sweetest  flowrets  of  the  present  spring  season.*  The 
^arterly  RevieWy  commenting  upon  my  '  Observations 
on  the  Pons  Asinorum  '  (4to,  London,  1836),  called  me 
*  Doctor  Gahagan,'  and  so  on.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end 
to  these  mistakes,  and  I  have  taken  the  above  simple 
remedy. 

I  was  urged  to  it  by  a  very  exalted  personage.  Dining 
in  August  last  at  the  palace  of  the  T — 1-r-es  at  Paris,  the 
lovely  young  Duch-ss  of  Orl — ns  (who,  though  she  does 
not  speak  English,  understands  it  as  well  as  I  do),  said 
to  me  in  the  softest  Teutonic,  *  Lieber  Herr  Major, 
haben  sie  den  Ah mednuggarischen -jagger- battalion 
gelassen  ?  *     *  Warum  denn  ?  '  said  I,  quite  astonished  at 

her  R — 1  H ss's  question.     The  P — cess  then  spoke 

of  some  trifle  from  my  pen,  which  was  simply  signed 
Goliah  Gahagan. 

There  was,  unluckily,  a  dead  silence  as  H.R.H.  put 
this  question. 

*  Comment  done?'  said  H.M.  Lo-is  Ph-l-ppe,  look- 
ing gravely  at  Count  Mole  ;  *  le  cher  Major  a  quitte 
I'armee  !    Nicolas   done   sera    maitre    de   I'Inde  ? '     H. 

M and  the  Pr.  M-n-ster  pursued  their  conversation 

in  a  low  tone,  and  left  me,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  confusion.  I  blushed  and  stuttered,  and 
murmured  out  a  few  incoherent  words  to  explain — but 
it  would  not  do — I  could  not  recover  my  equanimity 
during  the  course  of  the  dinner  :  and  while  endeavouring 
to  help  an  English  duke,  my  neighbour,  to  poulet  a 
Pyfuster/itZy  fairly  sent  seven  mushrooms  and  three  large 
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greasy  croutes  over  his  whiskers  and  shirt-frill.  Another 
laugh  at  my  expense.     '  Ah  !    M.  le  Major,'    said  the 

Q of  the   B-lg — ns  archly,  '  vous  n'aurez  jamais 

votre  brevet  de  Colonel.'     Her  M y's  joke  will  be 

better  understood  when  I  state  that  his  grace  is  the 
brother  of  a  Minister. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  private 
life,  by  mentioning  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  little  anecdote.  I  only  wish  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live  at  least  in  decent 
society.     Verbum  sat. 

But  to  be  serious.  I  am  obliged  always  to  write  the 
name  of  Goliah  in  full,  to  distinguish  me  from  my  brother, 
Gregory  Gahagan,  who  was  also  a  Major  (in  the  King's 
service),  and  whom  I  killed  in  a  duel,  as  the  public  most 
likely  knows.  Poor  Greg!  a  very  trivial  dispute  was 
the  cause  of  our  quarrel,  which  never  would  have 
originated  but  for  the  similarity  of  our  names.  The 
circumstance  was  this  :  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
render  the  Nawaub  of  Lucknow  some  trifling  service  (in 
the  notorious  aiFair  of  Choprasjee  Muckjee),  and  his 
Highness  sent  down  a  gold  toothpick  case  directed 
to  Captain  G.  Gahagan,  which  I  of  course  thought  was 
for  me  :  my  brother  madly  claimed  it ;  we  fought,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  in  about  three  minutes  he 
received  a  slash  in  the  right  side  (cut  6),  which  effectu- 
ally did  his  business  : — he  was  a  good  swordsman  enough 
— I  was  THE  BEST  in  the  universe.  The  most  ridiculous 
part  of  the  affair  is,  that  the  toothpick  case  was  his,  after 
all — he  had  left  it  on  the  Nawaub's  table  at  tiffin.  I 
can't  conceive  what  madness  prompted  him  to  fight 
about  such  a  paltry  bauble ;  he  had  much  better  have 
yielded  it  at  once,  when  he  saw  I  was  determined  to 
have  it.  From  this  slight  specimen  of  my  adventures, 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  my  life  has  been  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest ;  and,  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  have  led 
a  more  remarkable  life  than  any  man  in  the  service — I 
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have  been  at  more  pitched  battles,  led  more  forlorn  hopes, 
had  more  success  among  the  fair  sex,  drunk  harder,  read 
more,  been  a  handsomer  man  than  any  officer  now 
serving  Her  Majesty. 

When  I  Hrst  went  to  India  in  i8o2,  I  was  a  raw 
cornet  of  seventeen,  with  blazing  red  hair,  six  feet  four 
in  height,  athletic  at  all  kinds  of  exercises,  owing  money 
to  my  tailor  and  everybody  else  who  would  trust  me, 
possessing  an  Irish  brogue,  and  my  full  pay  of  ^^120  a 
year.  I  need  not  say  that  with  all  these  advantages  I 
did  that  which  a  number  of  clever  fellows  have  done 
before  me  —  I  fell  in  love,  and  proposed  to  marry 
immediately. 

But  how  to  overcome  the  difficulty  ? — It  is  true  that  I 
loved  Julia  Jowler — loved  her  to  madness  j  but  her 
father  intended  her  for  a  Member  of  Council  at  least, 
and  not  for  a  beggarly  Irish  ensign.  It  was,  however, 
my  fate  to  make  the  passage  to  India  (on  board  of  the 
'  Samuel  Snob  *  East  Indiaman,  Captain  Duflfy)  with  this 
lovely  creature,  and  my  misfortune  instantaneously  to 
fall  in  love  with  her.  We  were  not  out  of  the  Channel 
before  I  adored  her,  worshipped  the  deck  which  she  trod 
upon,  kissed  a  thousand  times  the  cuddy-chair  on  which 
she  used  to  sit.  The  same  madness  fell  on  every  man  in 
the  ship.  The  two  mates  fought  about  her  at  the  Cape  ; 
the  surgeon,  a  sober  pious  Scotchman,  from  disappointed 
affection,  took  so  dreadfully  to  drinking  as  to  threaten 
spontaneous  combustion  ;  and  old  Colonel  Lilywhitc, 
carrying  his  wife  and  seven  daughters  to  Bengal,  swore 
that  he  would  have  a  divorce  from  Mrs.  L.,  and  made 
an  attempt  at  suicide  ;  the  captain  himself  told  me,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  hated  his  hitherto-adored 
Mrs.  DufFy,  although  he  had  had  nineteen  children  by 
her. 

We  used  to  call  her  the  witch — there  was  magic  in 
her  beauty  and  in  her  voice.  I  was  spell-bound  when  I 
looked  at  her,  and  stark  staring  mad  when  she  looked  at 
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me  !  O  lustrous  black  eyes  ! — O  glossy  night-black 
ringlets  ! — O  lips  ! — O  dainty  frocks  of  white  muslin  ! — 
O  tiny  kid  slippers  ! — though  old  and  gouty,  Gahagan 
sees  you  still  !  I  recollect,  off  Ascension,  she  looked  at 
me  in  her  particular  way  one  day  at  dinner,  just  as  I 
happened  to  be  blowing  on  a  piece  of  scalding  hot  green 
fat.  I  was  stupefied  at  once — I  thrust  the  entire  morsel 
(about  half  a  pound)  into  my  mouth.  I  made  no  attempt 
to  swallow,  or  to  masticate  it,  but  left  it  there  for  many 
minutes,  burning,  burning  !  1  had  no  skin  to  my  palate 
for  seven  weeks  after,  and  lived  on  rice-water  during  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  The  anecdote  is  trivial,  but  it  shows 
the  power  of  Julia  Jowler  over  me. 

The  writers  of  marine  novels  have  so  exhausted  the 
subject  of  storms,  shipwrecks,  mutinies,  engagements, 
sea-sickness,  and  so  forth,  that  (although  I  have 
experienced  each  of  these  in  many  varieties)  I  think  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  recount  such  trifling  adventures ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  our  five  months'  trajet,  my 
mad  passion  for  Julia  daily  increased  ;  so  did  the  captain's 
and  the  surgeon's  ;  so  did  Colonel  Lilywhite's ;  so  did 
the  doctor's,  the  mate's — that  of  most  part  of  the 
passengers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  crew.  For 
myself,  I  swore — ensign  as  I  was — I  would  win  her  for 
my  wife ;  I  vowed  that  I  would  make  her  glorious  with 
my  sword — that  as  soon  as  I  had  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  my  commanding  officer  (which  I  did  not 
doubt  to  create),  I  would  lay  open  to  him  the  state  of  my 
affections,  and  demand  Jiis  daughter's  hand.  With  such 
sentimental  outpourings  did  our  voyage  continue  and 
conclude. 

We  landed  at  the  Sunderbunds  on  a  grilling  hot  day 
in  December  1802,  and  then  for  the  moment  Julia  and  I 
separated.  She  was  carried  off  to  her  papa's  arms  in  a 
palankeen,  surrounded  by  at  least  forty  hookahbadars  ; 
whilst  the  poor  cornet,  attended  but  by  two  dandies  and 
a  solitary  bcasty  (by  which  unnatural  name  these  black- 
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amoors  are  called),  made   his  way  humbly  to  join    the 
regiment  at  headquarters. 

The  — th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Cavalry,  then  under 
the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Julius  Jowler,  C.B., 
was  known  throughout  Asia  and  Europe  by  the  proud 
title  of  the  Bundelcund  Invincibles — so  great  was  its 
character  for  bravery,  so  remarkable  were  its  services  in 
that  delightful  district  of  India.  Major  Sir  George 
Gutch  was  next  in  command,  and  Tom  Thrupp,  as  kind 
a  fellow  as  ever  ran  a  Mahratta  through  the  body,  was 
second  Major.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  that  remarkable 
war  which  was  speedily  to  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  India,  to  call  forth  the  valour  of  a  Wellesley,  and  the 
indomitable  gallantry  of  a  Gahagan  ;  which  was  illus- 
trated by  our  victories  at  Ahmednuggar  (where  I  was 
the  first  over  the  barricade  at  the  storming  of  the 
Pettah)  ;  at  Argaum,  where  I  slew  with  my  own  sword 
twenty-three  matchlock-men,  and  cut  a  dromedary  in 
two  ;  and  by  that  terrible  day  of  Assaye,  where  Wellesley 
would  have  been  beaten  but  for  me — me  alone  :  I  headed 
nineteen  charges  of  cavalry,  took  (aided  by  only  four 
men  of  my  own  troop)  seventeen  field-pieces,  killing  the 
scoundrelly  French  artillerymen  j  on  that  day  I  had 
eleven  elephants  shot  under  me,  and  carried  away  Scin- 
diah's  nose-ring  with  a  pistol-ball.  Wellesley  is  a  Duke 
and  a  Marshal,  I  but  a  simple  Major  of  Irregulars.  Such  is 
fortune  and  war  !  But  my  feelings  carry  me  away  from 
my  narrative,  which  had  better  proceed  with  more  order. 

On  arriving,  I  say,  at  our  barracks  at  Dum  Dum,  I 
for  the  first  time  put  on  the  beautiful  uniform  of  the 
Invincibles  ;  a  light  blue  swallow-tailed  jacket  with  silver 
lace  and  wings,  ornamented  with  about  3000  sugar-loaf 
buttons,  rhubarb-coloured  leather  inexpressibles  (tights), 
and  red  morocco  boots  with  silver  spurs  and  tassels,  set 
off  to  admiration  the  handsome  persons  of  the  officers  of 
our  corps.  We  wore  powder  in  those  days  ;  and  a  regula- 
tion pigtail  of  seventeen  inches,  a  brass  helmet  surrounded 
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by  leopard  skin,  with  a  bearskin  top  and  a  horsetail 
feather,  gave  the  head  a  fierce  and  chivalrous  appearance, 
which  is  far  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

Attired  in  this  magnificent  costume,  I  first  presented 
myself  before  Colonel  Jowler.  He  was  habited  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar,  but  not  being  more  than  five  feet 
in  height,  and  weighing  at  least  fifteen  stone,  the  dress  he 
wore  did  not  become  him  quite  so  much  as  slimmer  and 
taller  men.  Flanked  by  his  tall  Majors,  Thrupp  and 
Gutch,  he  looked  like  a  stumpy  skittle-ball  between  two 
attenuated  skittles.  The  plump  little  Colonel  received 
me  with  vast  cordiality,  and  I  speedily  became  a  prime 
favourite  with  himself  and  the  other  officers  of  the  corps. 
Jowler  was  the  most  hospitable  of  men  ;  and  gratifying 
my  appetite  and  my  love  together,  I  continually  partook 
of  his  dinners,  and  feasted  on  the  sweet  presence  of  Julia. 

I  can  see  now,  what  I  would  not  and  could  not 
perceive  in  those  early  days,  that  this  Miss  Jowler — on 
whom  I  had  lavished  my  first  and  warmest  love,  whom  I 
had  endowed  with  all  perfection  and  purity — was  no 
better  than  a  little  impudent  flirt,  who  played  with  my 
feelings,  because  during  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage 
she  had  no  other  toy  to  play  with  ;  and  who  deserted 
others  for  me,  and  me  for  others,  just  as  her  whim  or 
her  interest  might  guide  her.  She  had  not  been  three 
weeks  at  headquarters  when  half  the  regiment  was  in  love 
with  her.  Each  and  all  of  the  candidates  had  some  favour 
to  boast  ot,  or  some  encouraging  hopes  on  which  to  build. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  '  Samuel  Snob '  over  again,  only 
heightened  in  interest  by  a  number  of  duels.  The  follow- 
ing list  will  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  some  of  them  ; — 

I.  Cornet  Gahagan     .     .     Ensign  Hicks,  of  the  Sappers 

and  Miners.  Hicks  received 
a  ball  in  his  jaw,  and  was 
half-choked  by  a  quantity  of 
carroty  whisker  forced  down 
his  throat  with  a  ball. 
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2.  Captain  Macgiilicuddy,     Cornet  Gahagan.     I  was  run 

B.N.I.  through  the    body,  but  the 

sword  passed  between  the 
ribs,  and  injured  me  very 
slightly. 

3.  Captain    Macgiilicuddy,     Mr.     Mulligatawny,    B.C.S., 

B.N.I.  Deputy- Assistant  Vice  Sub- 

Controller  of  the  Bogglcy- 
wollah  Indigo  Grounds, 
Ramgolly  branch. 

Macgiilicuddy  should  have  stuck  to  sword's  play,  and  he 
might  have  come  off  in  his  second  duel  as  well  as  in  his 
first ;  as  it  was,  the  civilian  placed  a  ball  and  a  part  of 
Mac's  gold  repeater  in  his  stomach.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  attended  this  shot,  an  account  of  which  I 
sent  home  so  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions : '  the 
surgeon  had  extracted  the  ball,  and  was  going  off, 
thinking  that  all  was  well,  when  the  gold  repeater  struck 
thirteen  in  poor  Macgillicuddy's  abdomen.  I  suppose 
that  the  works  must  have  been  disarranged  in  some  way 
by  the  bullet,  for  the  repeater  was  one  of  Barraud's, 
never  known  to  fail  before,  and  the  circumstance 
occurred  at  seven  o'clock.* 

I  could  continue,  almost  ad  infinitum^  an  account  of 
the  wars  which  this  Helen  occasioned,  but  the  above 
three  specimens  will,  I  should  think,  satisfy  the  peaceful 
reader.  I  delight  not  in  scenes  of  blood.  Heaven  knows, 
but  I  was  compelled  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
for  the  sake  of  this  one  woman,  to  fight  nine  duels 
myself,  and  I  know  that  four  times  as  many  more  took 
place  concerning  her. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  Jowler's  wife  was  a  half-caste 

*  So  admirable  are  the  performances  of  these  watches,  which  will  stand 
in  any  climate,  that  I  repeatedly  heard  poor  Macgiilicuddy  relate  the 
following  fact.  The  hours,  as  it  is  known,  count  in  Italy  from  one  to 
twenty-four  j  tke  day  Mac  landed  at  NafUt  kit  repeater  rung  the  Italian  kourt^ 
from  one  to  tvtenty-four ;  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  Alps  it  only  sounded  at 
usual. — G.  O'G.  G. 
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woman,  who  had  been  born  and  bred  entirely  in  India, 
and  whom  the  Colonel  had  married  from  the  house  of 
her  mother,  a  native.  There  were  some  singular 
rumours  abroad  regarding  this  latter  lady's  history  :  it 
was  reported  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  native 
Rajah,  and  had  been  carried  off  by  a  poor  English 
subaltern  in  Lord  Clive's  time.  The  young  man  was 
killed  very  soon  after,  and  left  his  child  with  its  mother. 
The  black  Prince  forgave  his  daughter,  and  bequeathed 
to  her  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  I  suppose  that  it  was 
on  this  account  that  Jowler  married  Mrs.  J.,  a  creature 
who  had  not,  I  do  believe,  a  Christian  name,  or  a  single 
Christian  quality  :  she  was  a  hideous,  bloated,  yellow 
creature,  with  a  beard,  black  teeth,  and  red  eyes  ;  she 
was  fat,  lying,  ugly,  and  stingy — she  hated  and  was  hated 
by  all  the  world,  and  by  her  jolly  husband  as  devoutly  as 
by  any  other.  She  did  not  pass  a  month  in  the  year 
with  him,  but  spent  most  of  her  time  with  her  native 
friends.  I  wonder  how  she  could  have  given  birth  to  so 
lovely  a  creature  as  her  daughter.  This  woman  was  of 
course  with  the  Colonel  when  Julia  arrived,  and  the 
spice  of  the  devil  in  her  daughter's  composition  was 
most  carefully  nourished  and  fed  by  her.  If  Julia  had 
been  a  flirt  before,  she  was  a  downright  jilt  now  ;  she  set 
the  whole  cantonment  by  the  ears ;  she  made  wives 
jealous  and  husbands  miserable ;  she  caused  all  those 
duels  of  which  I  have  discoursed  already,  and  yet  such 
was  the  fascination  of  the  witch  that  I  still  thought 
her  an  angel.  I  made  court  to  the  nasty  mother  in 
order  to  be  near  the  daughter  ;  and  I  listened  untiringly 
to  Jowler's  interminable  dull  stories,  because  I  was 
occupied  all  the  time  in  watching  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  Miss  Julia. 

But  the  trumpet  of  war  was  soon  ringing  in  our  ears  ; 
and  on  the  battlefield  Gahagan  is  a  man  !  The  Bundel- 
cund  Invincibles  received  orders  to  march,  and  Jowler, 
Hector-like,  donned    his   helmet  and    prepared  to  part 
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from  his  Andromache.  And  now  arose  his  perplexity  ; 
what  must  be  done  with  his  daughter,  his  Julia  ?  He 
Icnew  his  wife's  peculiarities  of  living,  and  did  not  much 
care  to  trust  his  daughter  to  her  keeping  :  but  in  vain 
he  tried  to  find  her  an  asylum  among  the  respectable 
ladies  of  his  regiment.  Lady  Gutch  offered  to  receive 
her,  but  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Jowler ; 
the  surgeon's  wife,  Mrs.  Sawbone,  would  have  neither 
mother  nor  daughter  :  there  was  no  help  for  it,  Julia 
and  her  mother  must  have  a  house  together,  and  Jowler 
knew  that  his  wife  would  fill  it  with  her  odious  black- 
amoor friends, 

I  could  not,  however,  go  forth  satisfied  to  the 
campaign  until  I  learned  from  Julia  my  fate.  I  watched 
twenty  opportunities  to  see  her  alone,  and  wandered 
about  the  Colonel's  bungalow  as  an  informer  does  about 
a  public-house,  marking  the  incomings  and  the  out- 
comings  of  the  family,  and  longing  to  seize  the  moment 
when  Miss  Jowler,  unbiassed  by  her  mother  or  her  papa, 
might  listen,  perhaps,  to  my  eloquence,  and  melt  at  the 
tale  of  my  love. 

But  it  would  not  do — old  Jowler  seemed  to  have  taken 
all  of  a  sudden  to  such  a  fit  of  domesticity,  that  there 
was  no  finding  him  out  of  doors,  and  his  rhubarb-coloured 
wife  (I  believe  that  her  skin  gave  the  first  idea  of  our 
regimental  breeches),  who  before  had  been  gadding 
ceaselessly  abroad,  and  poking  her  broad  nose  into  every 
minage  in  the  cantonment,  stopped  faithfully  at  home 
with  her  spouse.  My  only  chance  was  to  beard  the  old 
couple  in  their  den,  and  ask  them  at  once  for  their 
cub. 

So  I  called  one  day  at  tiffin  ; — old  Jowler  was  always 
happy  to  have  my  company  at  this  meal  ;  it  amused  him, 
he  said,  to  see  me  drink  Hodgson's  pale  ale  (I  drank  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  dozen  the  first  year  I  was  in 
Bengal) — and  it  was  no  small  piece  of  fun,  certainly,  to 
see  old  Mrs.  Jowler  attack  the  currie-bhaut — she  was 
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exactly  the  colour  of  it,  as  1  have  had  already  the  honour 
to  remarlc,  and  she  swallowed  the  mixture  with  a  gusto 
which  was  never  equalled,  except  by  my  poor  friend 
Dando  a  propos  tThuttres.  She  consumed  the  first  three 
platefuls  with  a  fork  and  spoon,  like  a  Christian  ;  but  as 
she  warmed  to  her  work,  the  old  hag  would  throw  away 
her  silver  implements,  and  dragging  the  dishes  towards 
her,  go  to  work  with  her  hands,  flip  the  rice  into  her 
mouth  with  her  fingers,  and  stow  away  a  quantity  of 
eatables  sufficient  for  a  sepoy  company.  But  why  do  I 
diverge  from  the  main  point  of  my  story  ? 

Julia  then,  Jowler,  and  Mr.  J.,  were  at  luncheon  ; 
the  dear  girl  was  in  the  act  to  sabler  a  glass  of  Hodgson 
as  I  entered.  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gagin  ? '  said  the 
old  hag  leeringly.  '  Eat  a  bit  o'  currie-bhaut,' — and 
she  thrust  the  dish  towards  me,  securing  a  heap  as  it 
passed.  *  What !  Gagy  my  boy,  how  do,  how  do  ? '  said 
the  fat  Colonel.  '  What  !  run  through  the  body  ? — got 
well  again — have  some  Hodgson — run  through  your 
body  too  ! ' — and  at  this,  I  may  say,  coarse  joke  (alluding 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  hot  climates  the  ale  oozes  out  as 
it  were  from  the  pores  of  the  skin)  old  Jowler  laughed  : 
a  host  of  swarthy  chobdars,  kitmatgars,  sices,  consomahs, 
and  bobbychies  laughed  too,  as  they  provided  me,  un- 
asked, with  the  grateful  fluid.  Swallowing  six  tumblers, 
of  it,  I  paused  nervously  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

'  Bobbachy,  consomah,  ballybaloo  hoga/ 

The  black  ruffians  took  the  hint,  and  retired. 

*  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Jowler,'  said  I  solemnly, '  we  are 
alone  ;  and  you.  Miss  Jowler,  you  are  alone  too  ;  that  is 
— I  mean — I  take  this  opportunity  to — (another  glass  of 
ale,  if  you  please) — to  express,  once  for  all,  before  depart- 
ing on  a  dangerous  campaign' — (Julia  turned  pale) — 
'before  entering,  I  say,  upon  a  war  which  may  stretch 
in  the  dust  my  high-raised  hopes  and  me,  to  express  my 
hopes  while  life  still  remains  to  me,  and  to  declare  in 
the  face  of  heaven,  earth,  and  Colonel  Jowler,  that  I 
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love  you,  Julia  ! '  The  Colonel,  astonished,  let  fall  a 
steel  fork,  which  stuck  quivering  for  some  minutes  in 
the  calf  of  my  leg  ;  but  I  heeded  not  the  paltry  interrup- 
tion. *  Yes,  by  yon  bright  heaven,'  continued  I,  *I  love 
you,  Julia  !  I  respect  my  commander,  I  esteem  your 
excellent  and  beauteous  mother  :  tell  me,  before  I  leave 
you,  if  I  may  hope  for  a  return  of  my  affection.  Say 
that  you  love  me,  and  I  will  do  such  deeds  in  this  coming 
war,  as  shall  make  you  proud  of  the  name  of  your 
Gahagan.' 

The  old  woman,  as  I  delivered  these  touching  words, 
stared,  snapped,  and  ground  her  teeth,  like  an  enraged 
monkey.  Julia  was  now  red,  now  white  ;  the  Colonel 
stretched  forward,  took  the  fork  out  of  the  calf  of  mv 
leg,  wiped  it,  and  then  seized  a  bundle  of  letters  which  I 
had  remarked  by  his  side. 

*A  cornet!'  said  he,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
emotion  ;  *  a  pitiful,  beggarly  Irish  cornet  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  Julia  Jowler  I  Gag — Gahagan,  are  you  mad,  or 
laughing  at  us  ?  Look  at  these  letters,  young  man — at 
these  letters,  I  say — one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
epistles  from  every  part  of  India  (not  including  one  from 
the  Governor-General,  and  six  from  his  brother.  Colonel 
Wellesley) — one  hundred  and  twenty-four  proposals  for 
the  hand  of  Miss  Jowler  !  Cornet  Gahagan,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  I  wish  to  think  well  of  you  :  you  are  the 
bravest,  the  most  modest,  and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest 
man  in  our  corps  ;  but  you  have  not  got  a  single  rupee. 
You  ask  me  for  Julia,  and  you  do  not  possess  even  an 
anna  !  * — (Here  the  old  rogue  grinned,  as  if  he  had  made 
a  capital  pun.) — 'No,  no,' said  he,  waxing  good-natured  ; 
*  Gagy,  my  boy,  it  is  nonsense  !  Julia,  love,  retire  with 
your  mamma;  this  silly  young  gentleman  will  remain 
and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me.' 

I  took  one  :  it  was  the  bitterest  chillum  I  ever  smoked 
in  my  life. 
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I  am  not  going  to  give  here  an  account  of  my  military 
services ;  they  will  appear  in  my  great  national  auto- 
biography, in  forty  volumes,  vs^hich  I  am  now  preparing 
for  the  press.  I  was  with  my  regiment  in  all 
Wellesley's  brilliant  campaigns ;  then  talcing  dawk,  I 
travelled  across  the  country  north-eastward,  and  had  the 
honour  of  fighting  by  the  side  of  Lord  Lake  of  Laswaree, 
Degg,  Furruckabad,  Futtyghur,  and  Bhurtpore  :  but  I 
will  not  boast  of  my  actions — the  military  man  knows 
them,  MY  SOVEREIGN  appreciates  them.  If  asked  who 
was  the  bravest  man  of  the  Indian  army,  there  is  not  an 
officer  belonging  to  it  who  would  not  cry  at  once, 
Gahagan.  The  fact  is,  I  was  desperate  ;  I  cared  not 
for  life,  deprived  of  Julia  Jowler. 

With  Julia's  stony  looks  ever  before  my  eyes,  her 
father's  stern  refusal  in  my  ears,  I  did  not  care,  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  again  to  seek  her  company  or  to 
press  my  suit.  We  were  eighteen  months  on  service, 
marching  and  counter-marching,  and  fighting  almost 
every  other  day  :  to  the  world  I  did  not  seem  altered  ;  but 
the  world  only  saw  the  face,  and  not  the  seared  and 
blighted  heart  within  me.  My  valour,  always  desperate, 
now  reached  to  a  pitch  of  cruelty ;  I  tortured  my  grooms 
and  grass-cutters  for  the  most  trifling  offence  or  error — 
I  never  in  action  spared  a  man, — I  sheared  off  three 
hundred  and  nine  heads  in  the  course  of  that  single 
campaign. 

Some  influence,  equally  melancholy,  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  poor  old  Jowler.  About  six  months  after 
we  had  left  Dum  Dum,  he  received  a  parcel  of  letters 
from  Benares  (whither  his  wife  had  retired  with  her 
daughter),  and  so  deeply  did  they  seem  to  weigh  upon 
his  spirits,  that  he  ordered  eleven  men  of  his  regiment  to 
be  flogged  within  two  days  ;  but  it  was  against  the 
blacks  that  he  chiefly  turned  his  wrath.  Our  fellows, 
in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  campaign,  were  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  rather  roughly  with  their  prisoners,  to  extract 

u 
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treasure  from  them  ;  they  used  to  pull  their  nails  out  by 
the  root,  to  boil  them  in  kedgeree  pots,  to  flog  them  and 
dress  their  wounds  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  so  on. 
Jowlcr,  when  he  heard  of  these  proceedings,  which 
before  had  always  justly  exasperated  him  (he  was  a 
humane  and  kind  little  man),  used  now  to  smile  fiercely 

and  say,   *  D the   black   scoundrels !     Serve   them 

right,  serve  them  right  ! ' 

One  day,  about  a  couple  of  miles  in  advance  of  the 
column,  I  had  been  on  a  foraging-party  with  a  few 
dragoons,  and  was  returning  peaceably  to  camp,  when 
of  a  sudden  a  troop  of  Mahrattas  burst  on  us  from  a 
neighbouring  mango-tope,  in  which  they  had  been 
hidden  :  in  an  instant  three  of  my  men's  saddles  were 
empty,  and  I  was  left  with  but  seven  more  to  make  head 
against  at  least  thirty  of  these  vagabond  black  horsemen. 
I  never  saw  in  my  life  a  nobler  figure  than  the  leader  of 
the  troop — mounted  on  a  splendid  black  Arab  ;  he  was 
as  tall,  very  nearly,  as  myself;  he  wore  a  steel  cap  and 
a  shirt  of  mail,  and  carried  a  beautiful  French  carbine, 
which  had  already  done  execution  upon  two  of  my  men. 
I  saw  that  our  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  the  destruction 
of  this  man.  I  shouted  to  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder  (in 
the  Hindustanee  tongue  of  course),  *  Stop,  dog,  if  you 
dare,  and  encounter  a  man  ! ' 

In  reply  his  lance  came  whirling  in  the  air  over  my 
head,  and  mortally  transfixed  poor  Foggarty  of  ours, 
who  was  behind  me.  Grinding  my  teeth  and  swearing 
horribly,  I  drew  that  scimitar  which  never  yet  failed  its 
blow,*  and  rushed  at  the  Indian.  He  came  down  at  full 
gallop,  his  own  sword  making  ten  thousand  gleaming 
circles  in  the  air,  shrieking  his  cry  of  battle. 

The  contest  did  not  last  an  instant.  With  my  first 
blow  I  cut  off  his  sword-arm  at  the  wrist ;  my  second  I 
levelled  at  his  head.     I  said  that  he  wore  a  steel  cap, 

•  In  my  affair  with  Macgillicuddy,  I  was  fool  enough  to  go  out  with 
■mall  (words ; — miserable  weapons,  only  fit  for  tailors. — G.  O'G.  G. 
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with  a  gilt  iron  spike  of  six  inches,  and  a  hood  of  chain 
mail.  I  rose  in  my  stirrups  and  delivered  '  St.  George  ; ' 
my  sword  caught  the  spike  exactly  on  the  point,  split  it 
sheer  in  two,  cut  crashing  through  the  steel  cap  and 
hood,  and  was  only  stopped  by  a  ruby  which  he  wore  in 
his  back-plate.  His  head,  cut  clean  in  two  between  the 
eyebrows  and  nostrils,  even  between  the  two  front  teeth, 
fell  one  side  on  each  shoulder,  and  he  galloped  on  till  his 
horse  was  stopped  by  my  men,  who  were  not  a  little 
amused  at  the  feat. 

As  I  had  expected,  the  remaining  ruffians  fled  on  see- 
ing their  leader's  fate.  I  took  home  his  helmet  by  way 
of  curiosity,  and  we  made  a  single  prisoner,  who  was 
instantly  carried  before  old  Jowler. 

We  asked  the  prisoner  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the 
troop  :  he  said  it  was  Chowder  Loll. 

'  Chowder  Loll  ! '  shrieked  Colonel  Jowler.  *  O 
Fate  !  thy  hand  is  here  ! '  He  rushed  wildly  into  his 
tent — the  next  day  applied  for  leave  of  absence.  Gutch 
took  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more  for  some  time. 

As  I  had  distinguished  myself  not  a  little  during  the 
war,  General  Lake  sent  me  up  with  despatches  to 
Calcutta,  where  Lord  Wellesley  received  me  with  the 
greatest  distinction.  Fancy  my  surprise,  on  going  to  a 
ball  at  Government  House,  to  meet  my  old  friend  Jowler  ; 
my  trembling,  blushing,  thrilling  delight,  when  I  saw 
Julia  by  his  side  ! 

Jowler  seemed  to  blush  too  when  he  beheld  me.  I 
thought  of  my  former  passages  with  his  daughter. 
'  Gagy  my  boy,'  says  he,  shaking  hands,  '  glad  to  see  you. 
Old  friend,  Julia — come  to  tiffin — Hodgson's  pale — 
brave  fellow  Gagy.* 

Julia  did  not  speak,  but  she  turned  ashy  pale,  and 
fixed  upon  me  her  awful  eyes  !  I  fainted  almost,  and 
uttered  some  incoherent  words.     Julia  took  my  hand, 
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gazed   at  me  still,  and  said,  '  Come  !  *     Need  I  say  I 
went? 

I  will  not  go  over  the  pale  aleandcurrie-bhaut  again  I 
but  this  I  know,  that  in  half-an-hour  I  was  as  much  in 
love  as  I  ever  had  been  :  and  that  in  three  weeks  I — yes, 
I — was  the  accepted  lover  of  Julia  !  I  did  not  pause  to 
ask  where  were  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  offers  ? 
why  I,  refused  before,  should  be  accepted  now  ?  I  only 
felt  that  I  loved  her,  and  was  happy  I 

One  night,  one  memorable  night,  I  could  not  sleep, 
and,  with  a  lover's  pardonable  passion,  wandered  solitary 
through  the  City  of  Palaces  until  I  came  to  the  house 
which  contained  my  Julia.  I  peeped  into  the  compound 
— all  was  still ;  I  looked  into  the  verandah — all  was 
dark,  except  a  light — yes,  one  light — and  it  was  in  Julia's 
chamber  !  My  heart  throbbed  almost  to  stifling.  I 
would — I  would  advance,  if  but  to  gaze  upon  her  for  a 
moment,  and  to  bless  her  as  she  slept.  I  did  look, 
I  <//V advance;  and,  O  Heaven  !  I  saw  a  lamp  burning, 
Mrs.  Jow.  in  a  night-dress,  with  a  very  dark  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  Julia  looking  tenderly  at  an  ayah,  who  was 
nursing  another. 

*  Oh,  mamma,'  said  Julia,  *  what  would  that  fool 
Gahagan  sav  if  he  knew  all  ? ' 

*  He  does  know  all!*  shouted  I,  springing  forward,  and 
tearing  down  the  tatties  from  the  window.  Mrs.  Jow. 
ran  shrieking  out  of  the  room,  Julia  fainted,  the  cursed 

black  children  squalled,  and  their  d d  nurse  fell  on 

her  knees,  gabbling  some  infernal  jargon  of  Hindustanee. 
Old  Jowler  at  this  juncture  entered  with  a  candle  and 
a  drawn  sword. 

*  Liar  !  scoundrel  !  deceiver  ! '  shouted  I.  *  Turn, 
ruffian,  and  defend  yourself ! '  But  old  Jowler,  when 
he  saw  me,  only  whistled,  looked  at  his  lifeless  daughter, 
and  slowly  left  the  room. 

Why   continue  the  tale  I      I  need  not  now  account 
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for  Jowler's  gloom  on  receiving  his  letters  from  Benares 
— for  his  exclamation  upon  the  death  of  the  Indian 
chief — for  his  desire  to  marry  his  daughter  :  the  woman 
I  was  wooing  was  no  longer  Miss  Julia  Jowler,  she 
was  Mrs.  Chowder  Loll  ! 


CHAPTER    II 

ALLYGHUR    AND    LASWAREE 

I  SAT  down  to  write  gravely  and  sadly,  for  (since  the 
appearance  of  some  of  my  adventures  in  a  monthly 
magazine)  unprincipled  men  have  endeavoured  to  rob 
me  of  the  only  good  I  possess,  to  question  the  state- 
ments that  I  make,  and  themselves  without  a  spark  of 
honour  or  good  feeling,  to  steal  from  me  that  which 
is   my  sole  wealth — my   character  as  a    teller   of  the 

TRUTH. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  to  the  illiberal 
strictures  of  a  profligate  press  I  now  allude  ;  among  the 
London  journalists,  none  (luckily  for  themselves)  have 
dared  to  question  the  veracity  of  my  statements  :  they 
know  me,  and  they  know  that  I  am  in  London.  If  I 
can  use  the  pen,  I  can  also  wield  a  more  manly  and 
terrible  weapon,  and  would  answer  their  contradictions 
with  my  sword  !  No  gold  or  gems  adorn  the  hilt  of 
that  war-worn  scimitar  ;  but  there  is  blood  upon  the 
blade — the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  my  country,  and  the 
maligners  of  my  honest  fame.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever— the  disgrace  of  a  disgraceful  trade — who,  borrow- 
ing from  distance  a  despicable  courage,  have  ventured 
to  assail  me.  The  infamous  editors  of  the  Kg/so 
Champion^  the  Bungay  Beacon^  the  Tipperary  Argus^  and 
the  Stoke  Pogis  Sentinel^  and  other  dastardly  organs  of 
the  provincial  press,  have,  although  differing  in  politics, 
agreed  upon    this  one  point,   and,   with    a   scoundrelly 
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unanimity,  vented  a  flood  of  abuse  upon  the  revelations 
made  by  me. 

They  say  that  I  have  assailed  private  characters,  and 
wilfully  perverted  history  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
public    men.     I  aslc,   Was  any   one   of  these   men   in 
Bengal  in  the  year  1803?     Was  any  single  conductor       jj 
of  any  one  of  these  paltry  prints  ever  in  Bundelcund  or       i 
the   Rohilla  country  ?      Does  this   exquisite   Tipperary 
scribe    know   the  difference   between    Hurrygurrybang       * 
and   BurrumtoUah  ?      Not  he  !    and  because,    forsooth,       1 
in  those  strange  and  distant  lands  strange  circumstances 
have  taken  place,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  relater  is  a 
liar :    nay,   that    the   very   places   themselves   have    no 
existence  but  in  my  imagination.     Fools  ! — but  I  will 
not  waste  my  anger  upon  them,  and  proceed  to  recount 
some  other  portions  of  my  personal  history. 

It  is,  I  presume,  a  fact  which  even  these  scribbling 
assassins  will  not  venture  to  deny,  that  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  against  Scindiah,  the 
English  General  formed  a  camp  at  Kanouge  on  the 
Jumna,  where  he  exercised  that  brilliant  little  army 
which  was  speedily  to  perform  such  wonders  in  the 
Dooab.  It  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  slight  account 
of  the  causes  of  a  war  which  was  speedily  to  rage 
through  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Indian 
continent. 

Shah  AUum,  the  son  of  Shah  LoUum,  the  descendant 
by  the  female  line  of  Nadir  Shah  (that  celebrated 
Toorkomaun  adventurer,  who  had  well-nigh  hurled 
Bajazet  and  Selim  the  Second  from  the  throne  of 
Bagdad) — Shah  Allum,  I  say,  although  nominally  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  was  in  reality  the  slave  of  the  various 
warlike  chieftains  who  lorded  it  by  turns  over  the 
country  and  the  sovereign,  until  conquered  and  slain  by 
some  more  successful  rebel.  Chowder  Loll  Masolgee, 
Zubberdust  Khan,  Dowsunt  Row  Scindiah,  and  the 
celebrated   Bobbachy  Jung  Bahawder,  had    held    for   a 
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time  complete  mastery  in  Delhi.  The  second  of  these, 
a  ruthless  Afghan  soldier,  had  abruptly  entered  the 
capital  ;  nor  was  he  ejected  from  it  until  he  had  seized 
upon  the  principal  jewels,  and  likewise  put  out  the  eyes 
of  the  last  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Afrasiab. 
Scindiah  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  sightless  Shah 
AUum,  and  though  he  destroyed  his  oppressor,  only 
increased  his  slavery  ;  holding  him  in  as  painful  a  bond- 
age as  he  had  suffered  under  the  tyrannous  Afghan. 

As  long  as  these  heroes  were  battling  among  them- 
selves, or  as  long  rather  as  it  appeared  that  they  had  any 
strength  to  fight  a  battle,  the  British  Government,  ever 
anxious  to  see  its  enemies  by  the  ears,  by  no  means 
interfered  in  the  contest.  But  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  a  host  of  starving  sans-culottes  appeared 
among  the  various  Indian  States,  seeking  for  military 
service,  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  various  native 
princes  against  the  British  East  India  Company.  A 
number  of  these  entered  into  Scindiah's  ranks  :  one  of 
them,  Perron,  was  commander  of  his  army  ;  and  though 
that  chief  was  as  yet  quite  engaged  in  his  hereditary 
quarrel  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  and  never  thought 
of  an  invasion  of  the  British  territory,  the  Company  all 
of  a  sudden  discovered  that  Shah  Allum,  his  sovereign, 
was  shamefully  ill-used,  and  determined  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  splendour  of  his  throne. 

Of  course  it  was  sheer  benevolence  for  poor  Shah 
Allum  that  prompted  our  governors  to  take  these  kindly 
measures  in  his  favour.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  poor  Shah  was  not  a 
whit  better  off  than  at  the  beginning  ;  and  that  though 
Holkar  was  beaten,  and  Scindiah  annihilated.  Shah 
Allum  was  much  such  a  puppet  as  before.  Somehow, 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  struggle,  the  oyster 
remained  with  the  British  Government,  who  had  so 
kindly  offered  to  dress  it  for  the  Emperor,  while  His 
Majesty  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  shell. 
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The  force  encamped  at  Kanouge  bore  the  title  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  ;  it  consisted 
of  eleven  regiments  of  cavalry  and  twelve  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  was  commanded  by  General  Lake  in 
person . 

Well,  on  the  ist  of  September  we  stormed  Perron's 
camp  at  Allyghur  ;  on  the  fourth  we  took  that  fortress 
by  assault ;  and  as  my  name  was  mentioned  in  general 
orders,  I  may  as  well  quote  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
words  regarding  me — they  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of 
composing  my  own  eulogium  : — 

'  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  proud  thus  publicly  to 
declare  his  high  sense  of  the  gallantry  of  Lieutenant  Gahagan, 

of  the   Cavalry.       In    the    storming   of  the    fortress, 

although  unprovided  with  a  single  ladder,  and  accompanied 
but  by  a  few  brave  men.  Lieutenant  Gahagan  succeeded  in 
escalading  the  inner  and  fourteenth  wall  of  the  place. 
Fourteen  ditches  lined  with  sword-blades  and  poisoned 
chevaux-de-frise,  fourteen  walls  bristling  with  innumerable 
artillery  and  as  smooth  as  looking-glasses,  were  in  turn 
triumphantly  passed  by  that  •enterprising  officer.  His  course 
was  to  be  traced  by  the  heaps  of  slaughtered  enemies  lying 
thick  upon  the  platforms ;  and  alas  !  by  the  corpses  of  most 
of  the  gallant  men  who  followed  him  !  When  at  length  he 
effected  his  lodgment,  and  the  dastardly  enemy,  who  dared 
not  to  confront  him  with  arms,  let  loose  upon  him  the  tigers 
and  lions  of  Scindiah's  menagerie,  this  meritorious  officer 
destroyed,  with  his  own  hand,  four  of  the  largest  and  most 
ferocious  animals,  and  the  rest,  awed  by  the  indomitable 
majesty  of  British  valour,  shrank  back  to  their  dens. 
Thomas  Higgory,  a  private,  and  Runty  Goss,  havildar,  were 
the  only  two  who  remained  out  of  the  nine  hundred  who 
followed  Lieutenant  Gahagan.  Honour  to  them  !  Honour 
and  tears  for  the  brave  men  who  perished  on  that  awful 
day!' 

I  have  copied  this,  word  for  word,  from  the  Bengal 
Hurkaru  of  September  24,  1803  :  and  anybody  who  has 
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the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  statement,  may  refer  to  the 
paper  itself. 

And  here  I  must  pause  to  give  thanks  to  Fortune,, 
which  so  marvellously  preserved  me,  Sergeant-Major 
Higgory,  and  Runty  Goss.  Were  I  to  say  that  any 
valour  of  ours  had  carried  us  unhurt  through  this 
tremendous  combat,  the  reader  w^ould  laugh  me  to 
scorn.  No  :  though  my  narrative  is  extraordinary,  it  is 
nevertheless  authentic  :  and  never  never  would  I  sacrifice 
truth  for  the  mere  sake  of  effect.  The  fact  is  this  : — 
the  citadel  of  Allyghur  is  situated  upon  a  rock,  about  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  fourteen  walls,  as  his  Excellency  was  good 
enough  to  remark  in  his  despatch.  A  man  who  would 
mount  these  without  scaling-ladders,  is  an  ass ;  he  who 
would  say  he  mounted  them  without  such  assistance,  is  a 
liar  and  a  knave.  We  had  scaling-ladders  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  assault,  although  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  carry  them  beyond  the  first  line  of  batteries. 
Mounted  on  them,  however,  as  our  troops  were  falling 
thick  about  me,  I  saw  that  we  must  ignominiously  retreat, 
unless  some  other  help  could  be  found  for  our  brave 
fellows  to  escalade  the  next  wall.  It  was  about  seventy 
feet  high.  I  instantly  turned  the  guns  of  wall  J  on 
wall  5,  and  peppered  the  latter  so  as  to  make,  not  a 
breach,  but  a  scaling  place  ;  the  men  mounting  in  the 
holes  made  by  the  shot.  By  this  simple  stratagem,  I 
managed  to  pass  each  successive  barrier — for  to  ascend 
a  wall  which  the  General  was  pleased  to  call  *  as  smooth 
as  glass '  is  an  absurd  impossibility  :  I  seek  to  achieve 
none  such  : — 

'  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  neither  more  nor  less.' 

Of  course,  had  the  enemy's  guns  been  commonly  well 
served,  not  one  of  us  would  ever  have  been  alive  out  of 
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the  three ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  fright,  or  to  the 
excessive  smoke  caused  by  so  many  pieces  of  artillery, 
arrive  we  did.  On  the  platforms,  too,  our  work  was  not 
quite  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined — killing  these 
fellows  was  sheer  butchery.  As  soon  as  we  appeared, 
they  all  turned  and  fled  helter-skelter,  and  the  reader 
may  judge  of  their  courage  by  the  fact  that  out  of  about 
seven  hundred  men  killed  by  us,  only  forty  had  wounds 
in  front,  the  rest  being  bayoneted  as  they  ran. 

And  beyond  all  other  pieces  of  good  fortune  was  the 
very  letting  out  of  these  tigers  ;  which  was  the  dernier 
ressort  of  Bournonville,  the  second  commandant  of  the 
fort.  I  had  observed  this  man  (conspicuous  for  a  tri- 
coloured  scarf  which  he  wore)  upon  every  one  of  the 
walls  as  we  stormed  them,  and  running  away  the  very 
first  among  the  fugitives.  He  had  all  the  keys  of  the 
gates  ;  and  in  his  tremor,  as  he  opened  the  menagerie 
portal,  left  the  whole  bunch  in  the  door,  which  I  seized 
when  the  animals  were  overcome.  Runty  Goss  then 
opened  them  one  by  one,  our  troops  entered,  and  the 
victorious  standard  of  my  country  floated  on  the  walls  of 
AUyghur  ! 

When  the  General,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  entered 
the  last  line  of  fortifications,  the  brave  old  man  raised  me 
from  the  dead  rhinoceros  on  which  I  was  seated,  and 
pressed  me  to  his  breast.  But  the  excitement  which  had 
borne  me  through  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  that  fearful 
day  failed  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  wept  like  a  child  upon 
his  shoulder. 

Promotion,  in  our  army,  goes  unluckily  by  seniority  ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  General-in-Chief  to  advance 
a  Caesar,  if  he  finds  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  subaltern  : 
my  reward  for  the  above  exploit  was,  therefore,  not  very 
rich.  His  Excellency  had  a  favourite  horn  snufF-box 
(for,  though  exalted  in  station,  he  was  in  his  habits  most 
simple)  :  of  this,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
high-dried  Welsh,  which  he  always  took,  he  made  me  a 
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present,  saying,  in  front  of  the  line,  *  Accept  this,  Mr. 
Gahagan,  as  a  token  of  respect  from  the  first  to  the 
bravest  officer  in  the  army.' 

Calculating  the  snufFto  be  worth  a  halfpenny,  I  should 
say  that  fourpence  was  about  the  value  of  this  gift :  but 
it  has  at  least  this  good  effect — it  serves  to  convince  any 
person  who  doubts  my  story,  that  the  facts  of  it  are  really 
true.  I  have  left  it  at  the  office  of  my  publisher,  along 
with  the  extract  from  the  Bengal  Hurkaru^  and  anybody 
may  examine  both  by  applying  in  the  counting-house  of 
Mr.  Cunningham.*  That  once  popular  expression,  or 
proverb,  *  Are  you  up  tosnufF?'  arose  out  of  the  above 
circumstance  ;  for  the  officers  of  my  corps,  none  of  whom, 
except  myself,  had  ventured  on  the  storming  party,  used 
to  twit  me  about  this  modest  reward  for  my  labours. 
Never  mind  !  when  they  want  me  to  storm  a  fort  again, 
I  shall  know  better. 

Well,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  this  important 
fortress.  Perron,  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
Scindiah's  army,  came  in  to  us,  with  his  family  and 
treasure,  and  was  passed  over  to  the  French  settlements 
at  Chandernagur.  Bourquien  took  his  command,  and 
against  him  we  now  moved.  The  morning  of  the  nth 
of  September  found  us  upon  the  plains  of  Delhi. 

It  was  a  burning  hot  day,  and  we  were  all  refreshing 
ourselves  after  the  morning's  march,  when  I,  who  was 
on  the  advanced  picket  along  with  O'Gawler  of  the 
King's  Dragoons,  was  made  aware  of  the  enemy's 
neighbourhood  in  a  very  singular  manner.  O'Gawler 
and  I  were  seated  under  a  little  canopy  of  horse-cloths, 
which  we  had  formed  to  shelter  us  from  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  were  discussing  with  great  delight 
a  few  Manilla  cheroots,  and  a  stone  jar   of  the  most 

*  The  Major  certainly  offered  to  leave  an  old  snufF-box  at  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's office  ;  but  it  contained  no  extract  from  a  newspaper,  and  does  not 
quite  prove  that  he  killed  a  rhinoceros  and  stormed  fourteen  entrenchments 
at  the  siege  of  AUyghur. 
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exquisite,  cool,  weak  refreshing  sangaree.  We  had  been 
playing  cards  the  night  before,  and  O'Gawler  had  lost  to 
me  seven  hundred  rupees.  I  emptied  the  last  of  the 
sangaree  into  the  two  pint  tumblers  out  of  which  we 
were  drinking,  and  holding  mine  up,  said,  *  Here's  better 
luck  to  you  next  time,  O'Gawler.' 

As  I  spoke  the  words — whish  ! — a  cannon-ball  cut  the 
tumbler  clean  out  of  my  hand,  and  plumped  into  poor 
O'Gawler's  stomach.  It  settled  him  completely,  and  of 
course  I  never  got  my  seven  hundred  rupees.  Such  are 
the  uncertainties  of  war  ! 

To  strap  on  my  sabre  and  my  accoutrements — to 
mount  my  Arab  charger — to  drink  ofF  what  O'Gawler 
had  left  of  the  sangaree — and  to  gallop  to  the  General, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  found  him  as  comfortably 
at  tiffin  as  if  he  were  at  his  own  house  in  London. 

*  General,'  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  got  into  his  paijamahs 
(or  tent),  *you  must  leave  your  lunch  if  you  want  to 
fight  the  enemy.' 

*  The  enemy — psha  I  Mr.  Gahagan,  the  enemy  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.' 

*I  can  only  tell  your  Excellency  that  the  enemy's 
guns  will  hardly  carry  five  miles,  and  that  Cornet 
O'Gawler  was  this  moment  shot  dead  at  my  side  with  a 
cannon-ball.' 

*  Ha  !  is  it  so  ? '  said  his  Excellency,  rising,  and  laying 
down  the  drumstick  of  a  grilled  chicken.  ^Gentlemen, 
remember  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  us,  and 
follow  me  !  * 

Each  aide-de-camp  started  from  table  and  seized  his 
cocked  hat ;  each  British  heart  beat  high  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  coming  milie.  We  mounted  our  horses,  and 
galloped  swiftly  after  the  brave  old  General ;  I  not  the 
last  in  the  train,  upon  my  famous  black  charger. 

It  was  perfectly  true,  the  enemy  were  posted  in  force 
within  three  miles  of  our  camp,  and  from  a  hillock  in 
the  advance  to  which  we  galloped,  we  were  enabled  with 
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our  telescopes   to  see   the  whole  of  his  imposing  line. 
Nothing  can  better  describe  it  than  this  : — 


— A  is  the  enemy,  and  the  dots  represent  the  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  which  defended  his  line. 
He  was,  moreover,  entrenched  ;  and  a  wide  morass  in 
his  front  gave  him  an  additional  security. 

His  Excellency  for  a  moment  surveyed  the  line,  and 
then  said,  turning  round  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 

*  Order  up  Major-General  Tinkler  and  the  cavalry.' 

*  Here^  does  your  Excellency  mean  ? '  said  the  aide-de- 
camp, surprised,  for  the  enemy  had  perceived  us,  and  the 
cannon-balls  were  flying  about  as  thick  as  peas. 

*  Here^  sir  !  '  said  the  old  General,  stamping  with  his 
foot  in  a  passion,  and  the  A.D.C.  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  galloped  away.  In  five  minutes  we  heard  the 
trumpets  in  our  camp,  and  in  twenty  more  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavalry  had  joined  us. 

Up  they  came,  five  thousand  men,  their  standards 
flapping  in  the  air,  their  long  line  of  polished  jack-boots 
gleaming  in  the  golden  sunlight.  '  And  now  we  are 
here,'    said    Major-General    Sir    Theophilus    Tinkler, 

*  what  next  ? '  *  Oh,  d it,'  said  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  *  charge,  charge — nothing  like  charging — gallop- 
ing— guns — rascally  black  scoundrels — charge,  charge  !  * 
And  then  turning  round  to  me  (perhaps  he  was  glad  to 
change  the  conversation),  he  said, '  Lieutenant  Gahagan, 
you  will  stay  with  me.' 

And  well  for  him  I  did,  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  battle  was  gained  by  me.  I  do  not  mean  to 
insult  the  reader  by  pretending  that  any  personal  exer- 
tions   of    mine    turned    the    day, — that   I    killed,  for 
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instance,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  swallowed  a  battery  of 
guns, — such  absurd  tales  would  disgrace  both  the  hearer 
and  the  teller.  I,  as  is  well  known,  never  say  a  single 
word  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  hate  more  than  all 
other  vices  the  absurd  sin  of  egotism  :  I  simply  mean 
that  my  advice  to  the  General,  at  a  quarter-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  won  this  great 
triumph  for  the  British  army. 

Gleig,  Mill,  and  Thorn  have  all  told  the  tale  of  this 
war,  though  somehow  they  have  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  hero  of  it.  General  Lake,  for  the  victory  of  that 
day,  became  Lord  Lake  of  Laswaree.  Laswaree  !  and 
who,  forsooth,  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Laswaree  ?  I 
can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  say  that  /  was.  If 
any  proof  is  wanting  of  the  fact,  let  me  give  it  at  once, 
and  from  the  highest  military  testimony  in  the  world — 
I  mean  that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1817,  I  was  passenger  on 
board  the  *  Prince  Regent,'  Captain  Harris,  which 
touched  at  St.  Helena  on  its  passage  from  Calcutta  to 
England.  In  company  with  the  other  officers  on  board 
the  ship,  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  illustrious  exile  of 
Longwood,  who  received  us  in  his  garden,  where  he  was 
walking  about,  in  a  nankeen  dress  and  a  large  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  with  General  Montholon,  Count 
Las  Casas,  and  his  son  Emanuel,  then  a  little  boy  ;  who 
I  dare  say  does  not  recollect  me,  but  who  nevertheless 
played  with  my  sword-knot  and  the  tassels  of  my 
Hessian  boots  during  the  whole  of  our  interview  with 
His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Our  names  were  read  out  (in  a  pretty  accent  by  the 
way!)  by  General  Montholon,  and  the  Emperor, as  each 
was  pronounced,  made  a  bow  to  the  owner  of  it,  but  did  not 
vouchsafe  a  word.  At  last  Montholon  came  to  mine.  The 
Emperor  looked  me  at  once  in  the  face,  took  his  hands 
out  of  his  pockets,  put  them  behind  his  back,  and  coming 
up  to  me  smiling,  pronounced  the  following  words  : — 
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*  Assaye,  Delhi,  Deeg,  Futtyghur  ? ' 

I  blushed,  and,  taking  ofF  my  hat  with  a  bow,  said, 
*  Sire,  c'est  moi.' 

*  Parbleu  !  je  le  savais  bien,'  said  the  Emperor,  hold- 
ing out  his  snufF-box.  *  En  usez-vous.  Major  ? '  I  took 
a  large  pinch  (which,  with  the  honour  of  speaking  to  so 
great  a  man,  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes),  and  he 
continued  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  following  words  : — 

*Sir,  you  are  known  ;  you  come  of  an  heroic  nation. 
Your  third  brother,  the  Chef  de  Bataillon,  Count 
Godfrey  Gahagan,  was  in  my  Irish  Brigade.' 

Gahagan.  '  Sire,  it  is  true.  He  and  my  countrymen 
in  your  Majesty's  service  stood  under  the  green  flag  in 
the  breach  of  Burgos,  and  beat  Wellington  back.  It 
was  the  only  time,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  that  Irish- 
men and  Englishmen  were  beaten  in  that  war.' 

Napoleon  {^looking  as  if  he  would  say^  '  D your  can- 
dour^ Major  Gahagan).  *  Well,  well ;  it  was  so.  Your 
brother  was  a  Count,  and  died  a  General  in  my  service.' 

Gahagan.  '  He  was  found  lying  upon  the  bodies  of 
nine-and-twenty  Cossacks  at  Borodino.  They  were  all 
dead,  and  bore  the  Gahagan  mark.' 

Napoleon  [to  Montholon).  '  C'est  vrai,  Montholon  :  je 
vous  donne  ma  parole  d'honneur  la  plus  sacree,  que  c'est 
vrai.  lis  ne  sont  pas  d'autres,  ces  terribles  Ga'gans. 
You  must  know  that  Monsieur  gained  the  battle  of 
Delhi  as  certainly  as  I  did  that  of  Austerlitz.  In  this 
way  : — Ce  belitre  de  Lor  Lake,  after  calling  up  his 
cavalry,  and  placing  them  in  front  of  Holkar's  batteries, 
qui  balayaient  la  plaine,  was  for  charging  the  enemy's 
batteries  with  his  horse,  who  would  have  been  ecrases, 
mitrailles,  foudroyes  to  a  man  but  for  the  cunning  of  ce 
grand  rogue  que  vous  voyez.' 

Montholon.  '  Coquin  de  Major,  va  ! ' 

Napoleon.  '  Montholon  !  tais-toi.  When  Lord  Lake, 
with  his  great  bull-headed  English  obstinacy,  saw  the 
fdcheuse  position  into  which  he  had  brought  his  troops,  he 
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was  for  dying  on  the  spot,  and  would  infallibly  have  done 
so — and  the  Toss  of  his  army  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
the  East  India  Company — and  the  ruin  of  the  English 
East  India  Company  would  have  established  my  Empire 
(bah  !  it  was  a  republic  then  !)  in  the  East — but  that 
the  man  before  us,  Lieutenant  Goliah  Gahagan,  was 
riding  at  the  side  of  General  Lake.' 

Montholon  {with  an  accent  of  despair  and  fury). 
'  Gredin  !  cent  mille  tonnerres  de  Dieu  ! ' 

Napoleon  {benignant ly).  '  Calme-toi,  mon  fidele  ami. 
What  will  you  ?  It  was  fate.  Gahagan,  at  the  critical 
period  of  the  battle,  or  rather  slaughter  (for  the  English 
had  not  slain  a  man  of  the  enemy),  advised  a  retreat. 

Montholon.  *  Le  lache  !  Un  Fran^ais  meurt,  mais  il 
ne  recule  jamais.' 

Napoleon.  ^  Stupide !  Don't  you  see  why  the  retreat 
was  ordered  ? — don't  you  know  that  it  was  a  feint  on 
the  part  of  Gahagan  to  draw  Holkar  from  his  impreg- 
nable entrenchments  ?  Don't  you  know  that  the 
ignorant  Indian  fell  into  the  snare,  and  issuing  from 
behind  the  cover  of  his  guns,  came  down  with  his 
cavalry  on  the  plains  in  pursuit  of  Lake  and  his 
dragoons  ?  Then  it  was  that  the  Englishmen  turned 
upon  him  ;  the  hardy  children  of  the  North  swept  down 
his  feeble  horsemen,  bore  them  back  to  their  guns,  which 
were  useless,  entered  Holkar's  entrenchments  along  with 
his  troops,  sabred  the  artillerymen  at  their  pieces,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Delhi  I ' 

As  the  Emperor  spoke,  his  pale  cheek  glowed  red,  his 
eye  flashed  fire,  his  deep  clear  voice  rung  as  of  old  when 
he  pointed  out  the  enemy  from  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  Pyramids,  or  rallied  his  regiments  to  the  charge  upon 
the  death-strewn  plain  of  Wagram.  I  have  had  many  a 
proud  moment  in  my  life,  but  never  such  a  proud  one  as 
this ;  and  I  would  readily  pardon  the  word  '  coward,'  as 
applied  to  me  by  Montholon,  in  consideration  of  the 
testimony  which  his  master  bore  in  my  favour. 
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'  Major,'  said  the  Emperor  to  me  in  conclusion,  '  why 
had  I  not  such  a  man  as  you  in  my  service  ?  I  would 
have  made  you  a  Prince  and  a  Marshal  ! '  and  here  he 
fell  into  a  reverie,  of  which  I  knew  and  respected  the 
purport.  He  was  thinking,  doubtless,  that  I  might  have 
retrieved  his  fortunes ;  and  indeed  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  I  might. 

Very  soon  after,  coffee  was  brought  by  Monsieur 
Marchand,  Napoleon's  valet-de-chambre,  and  after  par- 
taking of  that  beverage,  and  talking  upon  the  politics 
of  the  day,  the  Emperor  withdrew,  leaving  me  deeply 
impressed  by  the  condescension  he  had  shown  in  this 
remarkable  interview. 


CHAPTER  III 

A    PEEP    INTO    SPAIN ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ORIGIN    AND 

SERVICES    OF    THE     AHMEDNUGGAR    IRREGULARS 

Headquartjers,  Morella,  September  15,  1838. 

I  HAVE  been  here  for  some  months,  along  with  my  young 
friend  Cabrera  :  and  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  war — 
daily  on  guard  and  in  the  batteries  for  sixteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  with  fourteen  severe  wounds  and 
seven  musket  balls  in  my  body — it  may  be  imagined 
that  I  have  had  little  time  to  think  about  the  publication 
of  my  memoirs.  Inter  arma  silent  leges — in  the  midst  of 
fighting  be  hanged  to  writing  !  as  the  poet  says ;  and  I 
never  would  have  bothered  myself  with  a  pen,  had  not 
common  gratitude  incited  me  to  throw  ofF  a  few  pages. 

Along  with  Oraa's  troops,  who  have  of  late  been  be- 
leaguering this  place,  there  was  a  young  Milesian  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Toone  O'Connor  Emmett  Fitzgerald  Sheeny 
by  name,  a  law  student,  and  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn, 
and  what  he  called  Bay  Ah  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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Mr.  Sheeny  was  with  the  Queen's  people,  not  in  a 
military  capacity,  but  as  representative  of  an  English 
journal ;  to  which,  for  a  trifling  weekly  remuneration, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  accounts  of  the 
movements  of  the  belligerents,  and  his  own  opinion  of 
the  politics  of  Spain.  Receiving,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  a  couple  of  guineas  a  week  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  journal  in  question,  he  was  enabled,  as  I  need 
scarcely  say,  to  make  such  a  show  in  Oraa's  camp  as  only 
a  Christino  general  officer,  or  at  the  very  least  a  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  can  afford  to  keep  up. 

In  the  famous  sortie  which  we  made  upon  the  twenty- 
third,  I  was  of  course  among  the  foremost  in  the  miUe^ 
and  found  myself,  after  a  good  deal  of  slaughtering 
(which  it  would  be  as  disagreeable  as  useless  to  describe 
here),  in  the  court  of  a  small  inn  or  podesta,  which  had 
been  made  the  headquarters  of  several  Quecnite  officers 
during  the  siege.  The  pesatero  or  landlord  of  the  inn 
had  been  despatched  by  my  brave  chapel-churies,  with 
his  fine  family  of  children — the  officers  quartered  in  the 
podesta  had  of  course  bolted  ;  but  one  man  remained, 
and  my  fellows  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  him  into 
ten  thousand  pieces  with  their  borachios,  when  I  arrived 
in  the  room  time  enough  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
Seeing  before  me  an  individual  in  the  costume  of  a 
civilian — a  white  hat,  a  light  blue  satin  cravat,  em- 
broidered with  butterflies  and  other  quadrupeds,  a  green 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  a  pair  of  blue  plaid  trousers, 
I  recognised  at  once  a  countryman,  and  interposed  to 
save  his  life. 

In  an  agonised  brogue  the  unhappy  young  man  was 
saying  all  that  he  could  to  induce  the  chapel-churies  to 
give  up  their  intention  of  slaughtering  him  ;  but  it  is 
very  little  likely  that  his  protestations  would  have  had 
any  effect  upon  them,  had  not  I  appeared  in  the  room, 
and  shouted  to  the  ruffians  to  hold  their  hand. 

Seeing   a   general   officer    before   them   (I   have    the 
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honour  to  hold  that  rank  in  the  service  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty),  and  moreover  one  six  feet  four  in  height,  and 
armed  with  that  terrible  cabecilla  (a  sword  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  five  feet  long)  which  is  so  well  known  among 
the  Spanish  armies—r-seeing,  I  say,  this  figure,  the  fellows 
retired,  exclaiming, '  Adios,  corpo  di  bacco  nosotros,'  and 
so  on,  clearly  proving  (by  their  words)  that  they  would, 
if  they  dared,  have  immolated  the  victim  whom  I  had 
thus  rescued  from  their  fury.  *  Villains  ! '  shouted  I, 
hearing  them  grumble,  '  away  !  quit  the  apartment  1 ' 
Each  man,  sulkily  sheathing  his  sombrero,  obeyed,  and 
quitted  the  camarilla. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Sheeny  detailed  to  me  the 
particulars  to  which  I  have  briefly  adverted  ;  and,  in- 
forming me  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a  family  in 
England  who  would  feel  obliged  to  me  for  his  release, 
and  that  his  most  intimate  friend  the  English 
Ambassador  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  revenge  his 
fall,  he  directed  my  attention  to  a  portmanteau  passably 
well  filled,  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  the  cupidity  of 
my  troops.  I  said,  though  with  much  regret,  that  I 
must  subject  his  person  to  a  search  ;  and  hence  arose  the 
circumstance  which  has  called  for  what  I  fear  you  will 
consider  a  somewhat  tedious  explanation.  I  found  upon 
Mr.  Sheeny's  person  three  sovereigns  in  English  money 
(which  I  have  to  this  day),  and  singularly  enough  a  copy 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magaxiney  containing  a  portion  of 
my  adventures.  It  was  a  toss-up  whether  I  should  let 
the  poor  young  man  be  shot  or  no,  but  this  little  circum- 
stance saved  his  life.  The  gratified  vanity  of  authorship 
induced  me  to  accept  his  portmanteau  and  valuables,  and 
to  allow  the  poor  wretch  to  go  free.  I  put  the  Maga- 
zine in  my  coat-pocket,  and  left  him  and  the  podesta. 

The  men,  to  my  surprise,  had  quitted  the  building, 
and  it  was  full  time  for  me  to  follow ;  for  I  found  our 
sallying  party,  after  committing  dreadful  ravages  in 
Oraa's  lines,  were  in  full  retreat  upon  the   fort,  hotly 
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pressed  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  I  am  pretty 
well  known  and  respected  by  the  men  of  both  parties  in 
Spain  (indeed,  I  served  for  some  months  on  the  Queen's 
side  before  I  came  over  to  Don  Carlos) ;  and,  as  it  is  my 
maxim  never  to  give  quarter,  I  never  expect  to  receive 
it  when  taken  myself.  On  issuing  from  the  podesta 
with  Sheeny's  portmanteau  and  my  sword  in  my  hand,  I 
was  a  little  disgusted  and  annoyed  to  see  our  own  men 
in  a  pretty  good  column  retreating  at  double-quick, 
and  about  four  hundred  yards  beyond  me,  up  the  hill 
leading  to  the  fort  ;  while  on  my  left  hand,  and  at  only 
a  hundred  yards,  a  troop  of  the  Queenite  lancers  were 
clattering  along  the  road. 

I  had  got  into  the  very  middle  of  the  road  before  I 
made  this  discovery,  so  that  the  fellows  had  a  full  sight 
of  me,  and  whizz  !  came  a  bullet  by  my  left  whisker 
before  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson.  I  looked  round — 
there  were  seventy  of  the  accursed  malvados  at  the  least, 
and  within,  as  I  said,  a  hundred  yards.  Were  I  to  say 
that  I  stopped  to  fight  seventy  men,  you  would  write 
me  down  a  fool  or  a  liar  :  no,  sir,  I  did  not  fight,  I  ran 
away. 

I  am  six  feet  four — my  figure  is  as  well  known  in  the 
Spanish  army  as  that  of  the  Count  de  Luchana,  or  my 
fierce  little  friend  Cabrera  himself.  *  Gahagan  !  * 
shouted  out  half-a-dozen  scoundrelly  voices,  and  fifty 
more  shots  came  rattling  after  me.  I  was  running — 
running  as  the  brave  stag  before  the  hounds — running  as 
I  have  done  a  great  number  of  times  before  in  my  life, 
when  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  a  race. 

After  I  had  run  about  five  hundred  yards,  I  saw  that 
I  had  gained  nearly  three  upon  our  column  in  front,  and 
that  likewise  the  Christino  horsemen  were  left  behind 
some  hundred  yards  more  ;  with  the  exception  of  three, 
who  were  fearfully  near  me.  The  first  was  an  oflicer 
without  a  lance  ;  he'had  fired  both  his  pistols  at  me,  and 
was  twenty  yards  in  advance  of  his  comrades  ;  there  was 
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a  similar  distance  between  the  two  lancers  who  rode 
behind  him.  I  determined  then  to  wait  for  No.  i,  and 
as  he  came  up  delivered  cut  3  at  his  horse's  near  leg — off 
it  flew,  and  down,  as  I  expected,  went  horse  and  man. 
I  had  hardly  time  to  pass  my  sword  through  my  prostrate 
enemy,  when  No.  2  was  upon  me.  If  I  could  but  get 
that  fellow's  horse,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  ;  and  I  executed 
at  once  the  plan  which  I  hoped  was  to  effect  my  rescue. 

I  had,  as  I  said,  left  the  podesta  with  Sheeny's 
portmanteau,  and,  unwilling  to  part  with  some  of  the 
articles  it  contained — some  shirts,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a 
few  cakes  of  Windsor  soap,  &c.  &c. — I  had  carried  it 
thus  far  on  my  shoulders,  but  now  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  it  malgri  moi.  As  the  lancer  came  up,  I 
dropped  my  sword  from  my  right  hand,  and  hurled  the 
portmanteau  at  his  head,  with  aim  so  true,  that  he  fell 
back  on  his  saddle  like  a  sack,  and  thus  when  the  horse 
galloped  up  to  me,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  dismounting  the 
rider  :  the  whisky- bottle  struck  him  over  his  right  eye, 
and  he  was  completely  stunned.  To  dash  him  from  the 
saddle  and  spring  myself  into  it,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  ;  indeed,  the  two  combats  had  taken  place  in 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  time  which  it  has  taken  the 
reader  to  peruse  the  description.  But  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  last  encounter,  and  the  mounting  of  my  enemy's 
horse,  I  had  committed  a  very  absurd  oversight — I  was 
scampering  away  without  my  sword  !  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
— to  scamper  on,  to  be  sure,  and  trust  to  the  legs  of  my 
horse  for  safety  ! 

The  lancer  behind  me  gained  on  me  every  moment, 
and  I  could  hear  his  horrid  laugh  as  he  neared  me.  I 
leaned  forward  jockey-fashion  in  my  saddle,  and  kicked, 
and  urged,  and  flogged  with  my  hand,  but  all  in  vain. 
Closer — closer — the  point  of  his  lance  was  within  two 
feet  of  my  back.  Ah  !  ah  !  he  delivered  the  point,  and 
fancy  my  agony  when  I  felt  it  enter — through  exactly 
fifty-nine  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.     Had  it 
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not  been  for  that  Magazine,  I  should  have  been  impaled 
without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Was  I  wrong  in  feeling 
gratitude?  Had  I  not  cause  to  continue  my  contri- 
butions to  that  periodical  ? 

When  I  got  safe  into  Morella,  along  with  the  tail  of 
the  sallying  party,  I  was  for  the  first  time  made 
acquainted  with  the  ridiculous  result  of  the  lancer's 
thrust  (as  he  delivered  his  lance,  I  must  tell  you  that  a 
ball  came  whizz  over  my  head  from  our  fellows,  and 
entering  at  his  nose,  put  a  stop  to  his  lancing  for  the 
future).  I  hastened  to  Cabrera's  quarter,  and  related  to 
him  some  of  my  adventures  during  the  day. 

'  But,  General,*  said  he,  *  you  are  standing.  I  beg 
you  chiudete  Puscio  (take  a  chair).' 

I  did  so,  and  then  for  the  first  time  was  aware  that 
there  was  some  foreign  substance  in  the  tail  of  my  coat, 
which  prevented  my  sitting  at  ease.  I  drew  out  the 
Magazine  which  I  had  seized,  and  there,  to  my  wonder, 
discovered  the  Christina  lance  twisted  up  like  a  fish-hook 
or  a  pastoral  crook. 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!'  said  Cabrera  (who  is  a  notorious 
wag). 

*  Valdeperias  madriletios,'  growled  out  Tristany. 

*  By  my  cachuca  di  caballero  (upon  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman),'  shrieked  out  Ros  d'Eroles,  convulsed  with 
laughter,  *  I  will  send  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Leon  for  a 
crozier.* 

'Gahagan  has  consecrated  it,'  giggled  out  Ramon 
Cabrera  ;  and  so  they  went  on  with  their  muchacas  for 
an  hour  or  more.  But,  when  they  heard  that  the 
means  of  my  salvation  from  the  lance  of  the  scoundrelly 
Christine  had  been  the  Magazine  containing  my  own 
history,  their  laugh  was  changed  into  wonder.  I  read 
them  (speaking  Spanish  more  fluently  than  English) 
every  word  of  my  story.  *  But  how  is  this?'  said 
Cabrera.  *  You  surely  have  other  adventures  to 
relate  ? ' 
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'  Excellent  sir,'  said  I,  *  I  have ; '  and  that  very 
evening,  as  we  sat  over  our  cups  of  tertuUia  (sangaree), 
I  continued  my  narrative  in  nearly  the  following 
words : — 

*  I  left  off  in  the  very  middle  of  the  battle  of  Delhi, 
which  ended,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  British  arms.  But  who  gained  the 
battle  ?  Lord  Lake  is  called  Viscount  Lake  of  Delhi 
and  Laswaree,  while  Major  Gaha — nonsense,  never 
mind  him^  never  mind  the  charge  he  executed  when, 
sabre  in  hand,  he  leaped  the  six-foot  wall  in  the  mouth 
of  the  roaring  cannon,  over  the  heads  of  the  gleaming 
pikes  ;  when,  with  one  hand  seizing  the  sacred  peish- 
cush,  or  fish — which  was  the  banner  always  borne  before 
Scindiah, — he,  with  his  good  sword,  cut  off  the  trunk  of 
the  famous  white  elephant,  which,  shrieking  with  agony, 
plunged  madly  into  the  Mahratta  ranks,  followed  by  his 
giant  brethren,  tossing,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  the 
affrighted  kitmatgars.  He,  meanwhile,  now  plunging 
into  the  midst  of  a  battalion  of  consomahs,  now  cleaving 
to  the  chine  a  screaming  and  ferocious  bobbachee,* 
rushed  on,  like  the  simoom  across  the  red  Zaharan 
plain,  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  a  hundred  and  forty- 

thr but  never  mind — ^'' alone  he  did  it ;"  sufficient  be 

it  for  him,  however,  that  the  victory  was  won  :  he  cares 
not  for  the  empty  honours  which  were  awarded  to  more 
fortunate  men  ! 

'  We  marched  after  the  battle  to  Delhi,  where  poor 
blind  old  Shah  Allum  received  us,  and  bestowed  all  kinds 
of  honours  and  titles  on  our  General.  As  each  of  the 
officers  passed  before  him,  the  Shah  did  not  fail  to  remark 
my  person, t  and  was  told  my  name. 

*  The  doubled-jointed  camel  of  Bactria,  which  the  classic  reader  may 
recollect  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (in  his  Commentary  on  the  Flight  of 
Darius),  is  so  called  by  the  Mahrattas. 

t  There  is  some  trifling  inconsistency  on  the  Major's  part.  Shah  Allum 
was  notoriously  blind  :  how,  then,  could  he  have  seen  Gahagan  ?  The 
thing  is  manifestly  impossible. 
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•  Lord  Lake  whispered  to  him  mv  exploits,  and  the 
old  man  was  so  delighted  with  the  account  of  my  victory 
over  the  elephant  (whose  trunk  I  use  to  this  day),  that 
he  said,  "  Let  him  be  called  Gujputi,"  or  the  lord  of 
elephants ;  and  Gujputi  was  the  name  by  which  I  was 
afterwards  familiarly  known  among  the  natives, — the 
men,  that  is.  The  women  had  a  softer  appellation  for 
me,  and  called  me  "  Mushook,"  or  charmer. 

'  Well,  I  shall  not  describe  Delhi,  which  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  the  reader ;  nor  the  siege  of  Agra,  to 
which  place  we  went  from  Delhi ;  nor  the  terrible  day 
at  Laswaree,  which  went  nigh  to  finish  the  war.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  were  victorious,  and  that  I  was 
wounded ;  as  I  have  invariably  been  in  the  two  hundred 
and  four  occasions  when  I  have  found  myself  in  action. 
One  point,  however,  became  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign  quite  evident — that  something  must  be  done  for 
Gahagan.  The  country  cried  shame,  the  King's  troops 
grumbled,  the  sepoys  openly  murmured  that  their 
Gujputi  was  only  a  lieutenant,  when  he  had  performed 
such  signal  services.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Lord 
Wellesley  was  in  an  evident  quandary.  "  Gahagan," 
wrote  he,  "  to  be  a  subaltern  is  evidently  not  your  fate 
— you  were  born  for  command ;  but  Lake  and  General 
Wellesley  are  good  officers,  they  cannot  be  turned  out 
— I  must  make  a  post  for  you.  What  say  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  a  corps  of  irregular  horse  ?  *' 

*  It  was  thus  that  the  famous  corps  of  Ahmednuggar 
Irregulars  had  its  origin  ;  a  guerilla  force,  it  is  true, 
but  one  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
our  Indian  campaigns. 

*  As  the  commander  of  this  regiment,  I  was  allowed  to 
settle  the  uniform  of  the  corps,  as  well  as  to  select 
recruits.  These  were  not  wanting  as  soon  as  my 
appointment  was  made  known,  but  came  flocking  to  my 
standard  a  great  deal  faster  than  to  the  regular  corps  in 
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the  Company's  service.  I  had  European  officers,  of 
course,  to  command  them,  and  a  few  of  my  countrymen 
as  sergeants  ;  the  rest  were  all  natives,  whom  I  chose  of 
the  strongest  and  bravest  men  in  India  ;  chiefly  Pitans, 
Afghans,  Hurrumzadehs,  and  Calliawns :  for  these  are 
well  known  to  be  the  most  warlike  districts  of  our  Indian 
territory. 

'When  on  parade  and  in  full  uniform  we  made  a 
singular  and  noble  appearance.  I  was  always  fond  of 
dress;  and,  in  this  instance,  gave  a  carte  blanche  to  my 
taste,  and  invented  the  most  splendid  costume  that  ever 
perhaps  decorated  a  soldier.  I  am,  as  I  have  stated 
already,  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  of  matchless 
symmetry  and  proportion.'  My  hair  and  beard  are  of  the 
most  brilliant  auburn,  so  bright  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  from  scarlet.  My  eyes  are 
bright  blue  overshadowed  by  bushy  eyebrows  of  the 
colour  of  my  hair ;  and  a  terrific  gash  of  the  deepest 
purple,  which  goes  over  the  forehead,  the  eyelid,  and  the 
cheek,  and  finishes  at  the  ear,  gives  my  face  a  more 
strictly  military  appearance  than  can  be  conceived. 
When  I  have  been  drinking  (as  is  pretty  often  the  case) 
this  gash  becomes  ruby  bright,  and  as  I  have  another 
which  took  ofF  a  piece  of  my  under-lip,  and  shows  five 
of  my  front  teeth,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  that  "seldom 
lighted  on  the  earth  "  (as  the  monster  Burke  remarked 
of  one  of  his  unhappy  victims)  *'  a  more  extraordinary 
vision."  I  improved  these  natural  advantages ;  and, 
while  in  cantonment  during  the  hot  winds  at  Chitty- 
bobbary,  allowed  my  hair  to  grow  very  long,  as  did  my 
beard,  which  reached  to  my  waist.  It  took  me  two 
hours  daily  to  curl  my  hair  in  ten  thousand  little  cork- 
screw ringlets,  which  waved  over  my  shoulders,  and  to 
get  my  moustaches  well  round  to  the  corners  of  my  eye- 
lids. I  dressed  in  loose  scarlet  trousers  and  red  morocco 
boots,  a  scarlet  jacket,  and  a  shawl  of  the  same  colour 
round  my  waist ;  a  scarlet  turban  three  feet  high,  and 
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decorated  with  a  tuft  of  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the 
flamingo,  formed  my  head-dress,  and  I  did  not  allow 
myself  a  single  ornament,  except  a  small  silver  skull  and 
cross-bones  in  front  of  my  turban.  Two  brace  of  pistols, 
a  Malay  creese,  and  a  tulwar,  sharp  on  both  sides,  and 
very  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  completed  this  elegant 
costume.  My  two  flags  were  each  surmounted  with  a 
real  skull  and  cross-bones,  and  ornamented,  one  with  a 
black,  and  the  other  with  a  red  beard  (of  enormous 
length,  taken  from  men  slain  in  battle  by  me).  On  one 
flag  were  of  course  the  arms  of  John  Company  ;  on  the 
other,  an  image  of  myself  bestriding  a  prostrate  elephant, 
with  the  simple  word  "  Gujputi  "  written  underneath  in 
the  Nagaree,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit  characters.  I  rode 
my  black  horse,  and  looked,  by  the  immortal  gods,  like 
Mars.  To  me  might  be  applied  the  words  which  were 
written  concerning  handsome  General  Webb,  in 
Marlborough's  time : — 

'"To  noble  danger  he  conducts  the  way. 
His  great  example  all  his  troop  obey. 
Before  the  front  the  Major  sternly  rides. 
With  such  an  air  as  Mars  to  battle  strides. 
Propitious  Heaven  must  sure  a  hero  save 
Like  Paris  handsome,  and  like  Hector  brave  !  " 

'My  officers  (Captains  Biggs  and  Mackanulty, 
Lieutenants  Glogger,  Pappendick,  Stuffle,  &c.  &c.) 
were  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  way,  but  in  yellow  ; 
and  the  men  were  similarly  equipped,  but  in  black.  I 
have  seen  many  regiments  since,  and  many  ferocious- 
looking  men,  but  the  Ahmednuggar  Irregulars  were 
more  dreadful  to  the  view  than  any  set  of  ruffians  on 
which  I  ever  set  eyes.  I  would  to  heaven  that  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  had  passed  through  Cabool  and  Lahore,  and 
that  I  with  my  old  Ahmednuggars  stood  on  a  fair  field 
to  meet  him  !     Bless   you,  bless  you,  my  swart  com- 
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panions  in  victory  !  through  the  mist  of  twenty  years  I 
hear  the  booming  of  your  war-cry,  and  mark  the  glitter 
of  your  scimitars  as  ye  rage  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle  !  * 

*But  away  with  melancholy  reminiscences.  You 
may  fancy  what  a  figure  the  Irregulars  cut  on  a  field-day 
— a  line  of  five  hundred  black-faced,  black-dressed, 
black-horsed,  black-bearded  men — Biggs,  Glogger,  and 
the  other  officers  in  yellow,  galloping  about  the  field  like 
flashes  of  lightning ;  myself  enlightening  them,  red, 
solitary,  and  majestic,  like  yon  glorious  orb  in  heaven. 

*  There  are  very  few  men,  I  presume,  who  have  not 
heard  of  Holkar's  sudden  and  gallant  incursion  into  the 
Dooab,  in  the  year  1804,  when  we  thought  that  the 
victory  of  Laswaree  and  the  brilliant  success  at  Deeg 
had  completely  finished  him.  Taking  ten  thousand 
horse  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Palimbang  ;  and  the  first 
thing  General  Lake  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  was  at 
Putna,  then  at  Rumpooge,  then  at  Doncaradam — he 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  territory. 

'  The  unfortunate  part  of  the  affair  was  this — His 
Excellency,  despising  the  Mahratta  chieftain,  had  allowed 
him  to  advance  about  two  thousand  miles  in  his  front, 
and  knew  not  in  the  slightest  degree  where  to  lay  hold 
on  him.  Was  he  at  Hazarubaug  ?  was  he  at  Bogly 
Gunge  ?  nobody  knew,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the 
movements  of  Lake's  cavalry  were  quite  ambiguous,  un- 
certain, promiscuous,  and  undetermined. 

*Such,  briefly,  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  October 
1804.  At  the  beginning  of  that  month  I  had  been 
wounded  (a  trifling  scratch,  cutting  off  my  left  upper 
eyelid,  a  bit  of  my  cheek,  and  my  under-lip),  and  I  was 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  brag  of  my  style  of  writing,  or  to  pretend  that  my 
genius  as  a  writer  has  not  been  equalled  in  former  times  ;  but  if,  in  the 
works  of  Byron,  Scott,  Goethe,  or  Victor  Hugo,  the  reader  can  find  a 
more  beautiful  sentence  than  the  above,  I  will  be  obliged  to  him,  that  is 
all — I  simply  say,  /  ivill  be  abided  to  him. — G.  O'G.  G. ,  M.H.E.I.C.S., 
C.I.H.A. 
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obliged  to  leave  Biggs  in  command  of  my  Irregulars, 
whilst  I  retired  for  my  wounds  to  an  English  station  at 
Furruckabad  alias  Futtyghur — it  is,  as  every  twopenny 
postman  knows,  at  the  apex  of  the  Dooab.  We  have 
there  a  cantonment,  and  thither  I  went  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  surgeon  and  the  sticking-plaster. 

*  Furruckabad,  then,  is  divided  into  two  districts  or 
towns  :  the  lower  Cotwal,  inhabited  by  the  natives,  and 
the  upper  (which  is  fortified  slightly,  and  has  all  along 
been  called  Futtyghur,  meaning  in  Hindustanee  "  the- 
favourite-resort-of-the-white-faced-Feringhees-near-the- 
mango  -  tope  -  consecrated  -  to  -  Ram  ")  occupied  by 
Europeans.  (It  is  astonishing,  by  the  way,  how  compre- 
hensive that  language  is,  and  how  much  can  be  conveyed 
in  one  or  two  of  the  commonest  phrases.) 

'  Biggs,  then,  and  my  men,  were  playing  all  sorts  of 
wondrous  pranks  with  Lord  Lake's  army,  whilst  I  was 
detained  an  unwilling  prisoner  of  health  at  Futtyghur. 

*An  unwilling  prisoner,  however,  I  should  not  say. 
The  cantonment  at  Futtyghur  contained  that  which 
would  have  made  any  man  a  happy  slave.  Woman, 
lovely  woman,  was  there  in  abundance  and  variety  ! 
The  fact  is,  that,  when  the  campaign  commenced  in 
1803,  the  ladies  of  the  army  all  congregated  to  this 
place,  where  they  were  left,  as  it  was  supposed,  in  safety. 
I  might,  like  Homer,  relate  the  names  and  qualities  of 
all.  I  may  at  least  mention  some  whose  memory  is  still 
most  dear  to  me.     There  was — 

'Mrs.  Major-General  Bulcher,  wife  of  Bulcher  of  the 
Infantry. 

'  Miss  Bulcher. 

*  Miss  Belinda  Bulcher  (whose  name  I  beg  the 
printer  to  place  in  large  capitals). 

'  Mrs.  Colonel  Vandegobbleschroy. 

*  Mrs.  Major  Macan  and  the  four  Misses  Macan. 

*  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Burgoo,  Mrs.  Flix,  Hicks, 
Wicks,  and  many  more  too  numerous  to  mention.     The 
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flower  of  our  camp  was,  however,  collected  there,  and 
the  last  words  of  Lord  Lake  to  me,  as  I  left  him,  were, 
"  Gahagan,  I  commit  those  women  to  your  charge. 
Guard  them  with  your  life,  watch  over  them  with  your 
honour,  defend  them  with  the  matchless  power  of  your 
indomitable  arm." 

*Futtyghur  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  European  station,  and 
the  pretty  air  of  the  bungalows,  amid  the  clustering 
topes  of  mango-trees,  has  often  ere  this  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  tourist  and  sketcher.  On  the  brow  of 
a  hill — the  Burrumpooter  river  rolls  majestically  at  its 
base  ;  and  no  spot,  in  a  word,  can  be  conceived  more 
exquisitely  arranged,  both  by  art  and  nature,  as  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  British  fair.  Mrs.  Bulcher, 
Mrs.  Vandegobbleschroy,  and  the  other  married  ladies 
above  mentioned,  had  each  of  them  delightful  bungalows 
and  gardens  in  the  place,  and  between  one  cottage  and 
another  my  time  passed  as  delightfully  as  can  the  hours  of 
any  man  who  is  away  from  his  darling  occupation  of  war. 

*  I  was  the  commandant  of  the  fort.  It  is  a  little  in- 
significant pettah,  defended  simply  by  a  couple  of  gabions, 
a  very  ordinary  counterscarp,  and  a  bomb-proof  em- 
brasure. On  the  top  of  this  my  flag  was  planted,  and 
the  small  garrison  of  forty  men  only  were  comfortably 
barracked  off  in  the  casemates  within.  A  surgeon  and 
two  chaplains  (there  were  besides  three  reverend  gentle- 
men of  amateur  missions,  who  lived  in  the  town), 
completed,  as  I  may  say,  the  garrison  of  our  little 
fortalice,  which  I  was  left  to  defend  and  to  command. 

*  On  the  night  of  the  first  of  November,  in  the  year 
1804,  I  had  invited  Mrs.  Major-General  Bulcher  and 
her  daughters,  Mrs.  Vandegobbleschroy,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  ladies  in  the  cantonment,  to  a  little  festival  in  honour 
of  the  recovery  of  my  health,  of  the  commencement  of 
the  shooting  season,  and  indeed  as  a  farewell  visit,  for 
it  was  my  intention  to  take  dawk  the  very  next  morn- 
ing and  return  to    my  regiment.     The  three  amateur 
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missionaries  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  some  ladies  in 
the  cantonment  of  very  rigid  religious  principles, 
refused  to  appear  at  my  little  party.  They  had  better 
never  have  been  born  than  have  done  as  they  did  :  as 
you  shall  hear. 

*  We  had  been  dancing  merrily  all  night,  and  the 
supper  (chiefly  of  the  delicate  condor,  the  luscious 
adjutant,  and  other  birds  of  a  similiar  kind,  which  I  had 
shot  in  the  course  of  the  day)  had  been  duly  fHed  by 
every  lady  and  gentleman  present  ;  when  I  took  an 
opportunity  to  retire  on  the  ramparts,  with  the  interest- 
ing and  lovely  Belinda  Bulcher.  I  was  occupied,  as  the 
French  say,  in  conter-ing  fieurettes  to  this  sweet  young 
creature,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  a  rocket  was  seen  whizz- 
ing through  the  air,  and  a  strong  light  was  visible  in  the 
vaJley  below  the  little  fort. 

* "  What,  fireworks  I  Captain  Gahagan,"  said  Belinda  ; 
"  this  is  too  gallant." 

*** Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Bulcher,"  said  I,  "they  are 
fireworks  of  which  I  have  no  idea  :  perhaps  our  friends 
the  missionaries " 

* "  Look,  look  !  "  said  Belinda,  trembling,  and  clutch- 
ing tightly  hold  of  my  arm  :  "  what  do  I  see  ?  yes — no — 
yes  !  it  is — our  bungalow  is  in  flames  !  " 

'  It  was  true,  the  spacious  bungalow  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Major-General  was  at  that  moment  seen  a  prey  to  the 
devouring  element — another  and  another  succeeded  it — 
seven  bungalows,  before  I  could  almost  ejaculate  the 
name  of  Jack  Robinson,  were  seen  blazing  brightly  in 
the  black  midnight  air  I 

'  I  seized  my  night-glass,  and  looking  towards  the  spot 
where  the  conflagration  raged,  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  see  thousands  of  black  forms  dancing  round  the  fires  ; 
whilst  by  their  lights  I  could  observe  columns  after 
columns  of  Indian  horse,  arriving  and  taking  up  their 
ground  in  the  very  middle  of  the  open  square  or  tank, 
round  which  the  bungalows  were  built  ! 
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* "  Ho,  warder  !  '  shouted  I  (while  the  frightened  and 
trembling  Belinda  clung  closer  to  my  side,  and  pressed 
the  stalwart  arm  that  encircled  her  waist),  "down  with 
the  drawbridge !  see  that  your  masolgees "  (small 
tumbrels  which  are  used  in  place  of  large  artillery)  "  be 
well  loaded  :  you,  sepoys,  hasten  and  man  the  ravelin  ! 
you,  choprasees,  put  out  the  lights  in  the  embrasures  ! 
we  shall  have  warm  work  of  it  to-night,  or  my  name  is 
not  Goliah  Gahagan." 

*  The  ladies,  the  guests  (to  the  number  of  eighty- 
three),  the  sepoys,  choprasees,  masolgees,  and  so  on,  had 
all  crowded  on  the  platform  at  the  sound  of  my  shouting, 
and  dreadful  was  the  consternation,  shrill  the  screaming, 
occasioned  by  my  words.  The  men  stood  irresolute 
and  mute  with  terror  ;  the  women,  trembling,  knew 
scarcely  whither  to  fly  for  refuge.  *  Who  are  yonder 
ruffians  ? "  said  I.  A  hundred  voices  yelped  in  reply — 
some  said  the  Pindarees,  some  said  the  Mahrattas,  some 
vowed  it  was  Scindiah,  and  others  declared  it  was  Holkar 
— no  one  knew. 

*  **  Is  there  anyone  here,"  said  I,  "  who  will  venture  to 
reconnoitre  yonder  troops  ?"     There  was  a  dead  pause. 

*"A  thousand  tomauns  to  the  man  who  will  bring  me 
news  of  yonder  army  !  "  again  I  repeated.  Still  a  dead 
silence.  The  fact  was  that  Scindiah  and  Holkar  both 
were  so  notorious  for  their  cruelty,  that  no  one  dared 
venture  to  face  the  danger.  "Oh  for  fifty  of  my  brave 
Ahmednuggarees  !  "  thought  I. 

'"Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "I  see  it — you  are  cowards — 
none  of  you  dare  encounter  the  chance  even  of  death. 
It  is  an  encouraging  prospect  :  know  you  not  that  the 
ruffian  Holkar,  if  it  be  he,  will  with  to-morrow's  dawn 
beleaguer  our  little  fort,  and  throw  thousands  of  men 
against  our  walls  ?  know  you  not  that,  if  we  are  taken, 
there  is  no  quarter,  no  hope  ;  death  for  us — and  worse 
than  death  for  these  lovely  ones  assembled  here  ? " 
Here  the  ladies  shrieked  and  raised  a  howl  as  I  have  heard 
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the  jackals  on  a  summer's  evening.  Belinda,  my  dear 
Belinda  !  flung  both  her  arms  round  me,  and  sobbed  on 
my  shoulder  (or  in  my  waistcoat- pocket  rather,  for  the 
little  witch  could  reach  no  higher). 

*  "  Captain  Gahagan,"  sobbed  she,  "  Go — Go — Goggle 
—iah  !  ** 

'"  My  soul's  adored  !  "  replied  I. 

*  "  Swear  to  me  one  thing." 
' "  I  swear." 

'"That  if — that  if — the  nasty,  horrid,  odious  black 
Mahra-a-a-attas  take  the  fort,  you  will  put  me  out  of 
their  power." 

'  I  clasped  the  dear  girl  to  my  heart,  and  swore  upon 
my  sword  that,  rather  than  she  should  incur  the  risk  of 
dishonour,  she  should  perish  by  my  own  hand.  This 
comforted  her  ;  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Major-Generai 
Bulcher,  and  her  elder  sister,  who  had  not  until  now 
known  a  word  of  our  attachment  (indeed,  but  for  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  we  our- 
selves should  never  have  discovered  it),  were  under  these 
painful  circumstances  made  aware  of  my  beloved  Belinda's 
partiality  for  me.  Having  communicated  thus  her  wish 
of  self-destruction,  I  thought  her  example  a  touching  and 
excellent  one,  and  proposed  to  all  the  ladies  that  they 
should  follow  it,  and  that  at  the  entry  of  the  enemy  into 
the  fort,  and  at  a  signal  given  by  me,  they  should  one  and 
all  make  away  with  themselves.  Fancy  my  disgust 
when,  after  making  this  proposition,  not  one  of  the 
ladies  chose  to  accede  to  it,  and  received  it  with  the 
same  chilling  denial  that  my  former  proposal  to  the 
garrison  had  met  with. 

'In  the  midst  of  this  hurry  and  confusion,  as  if 
purposely  to  add  to  it,  a  trumpet  was  heard  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort,  and  one  of  the  sentinels  came  running  to  me, 
saying  that  a  Mahratta  soldier  was  before  the  gate  with 
a  flag  of  truce  ! 

'  I  went  down,  rightly  conjecturing,  as  it  turned  out. 
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that  the  party,  whoever  they  might  be,  had  no  artillery ; 
and  received  at  the  point  of  my  sword  a  scroll,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation. 

*"7(»  Goliah  Gahagan  Gujputi. 

*  "Lord  of  Elephants,  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  I  arrived  before  this  place  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.  with 
ten  thousand  cavalry  under  my  orders.  I  have  burned,  since 
my  arrival,  seventeen  bungalows  in  Furruckabad  and  Futtyghur, 
and  have  likewise  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  putting  to 
death  three  clergymen  (mollahs)  and  seven  English  officers, 
whom  I  found  in  the  village  ;  the  women  have  been  transferred 
to  safe  keeping  in  the  harems  of  my  officers  and  myself. 

"*As  I  know  your  courage  and  talents,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  if  you  will  surrender  the  fortress,  and  take  service 
as  a  major-general  (hookah-badar)  in  my  army.  Should  my 
proposal  not  meet  with  your  assent,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
to-morrow  I  shall  storm  the  fort,  and  on  taking  it,  shall  put 
to  death  every  male  in  the  garrison,  and  every  female  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  For  yourself  I  shall  reserve  a  punish- 
ment, which  for  novelty  and  exquisite  torture  has,  I  flatter 
myself,  hardly  ever  been  exceeded.  Awaiting  the  favour  of  a 
reply,  I  am.  Sir, 

'  "  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

•"Jeswunt  Row  Holkar. 

'"Camp  before  Futtyghur,  September  i,  1804. 
'  "  R.  S.  V.  P." 

*The  officer  who  had  brought  this  precious  epistle  (it 
is  astonishing  how  Holkar  had  aped  the  forms  of  English 
correspondence),  an  enormous  Pitan  soldier,  with  a  shirt 
of  mail,  and  a  steel  cap  and  cape,  round  which  his  turban 
wound,  was  leaning  against  the  gate  on  his  matchlock, 
and  whistling  a  national  melody.  I  read  the  letter,  and 
saw  at  once  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  That  man, 
thought  I,  must  never  go  back  to  Holkar.  Were  he  to 
attack  us  now  before  we  were  prepared,  the  fort  would 
be  his  in  half-an-hour. 
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*  Tying  my  white  pocket-handkerchief  to  a  stick,  I 
flung  open  the  gate  and  advanced  to  the  officer  :  he  was 
standing,  I  said,  on  the  little  bridge  across  the  moat.  I 
made  him  a  low  salaam,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
and,  as  he  bent  forward  to  return  the  compliment,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  plunged  forward,  gave  him  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head,  which  deprived  him  of  all  sensation,  and 
then  dragged  him  within  the  wall,  raising  the  drawbridge 
after  me. 

*  I  bore  the  body  into  my  own  apartment ;  there,  swift 
as  thought,  I  stripped  him  of  his  turban,  cammerbund, 
peijammahs,  and  papooshes,  and,  putting  them  on  myself, 
determined  to  go  forth  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy.' 

Here  I  was  obliged  to  stop,  for  Cabrera,  Ros  d'Eroles, 
and  the  rest  of  the  staff,  were  sound  asleep  !  What  I 
did  in  my  reconnaissance,  and  how  I  defended  the  fort  of 
Futtyghur,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  telling  on  another 
occasion. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    INDIAN    CAMP THE    SORTIE    FROM    THE    FORT 

HEAOgUARTEBS,    MoRBLLA,  Octohtr  3,  1838. 

It  is  a  balmy  night.  I  hear  the  merry  jingle  of  the 
tambourine,  and  the  cheery  voices  of  the  girls  and 
peasants,  as  they  dance  beneath  my  casement,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  clustering  vines.  The  laugh  and  song 
pass  gaily  round,  and  even  at  this  distance  I  can  dis- 
tinguish the  elegant  form  of  Ramon  Cabrera,  as  he 
whispers  gay  nothings  in  the  ears  of  the  Andalusian  girls, 
or  joins  in  the  thrilling  chorus  of  Riego's  hymn,  which  is 
ever  and  anon  vociferated  by  the  enthusiastic  soldiery  of 
Carlos  Quinto.  I  am  alone,  in  the  most  inaccessible 
and  most  bomb-proof  tower  of  our  little  fortalice  ;  the 
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large  casements  are  open  —  the  wind,  as  it  enters, 
whispers  in  my  ear  its  odorous  recollections  of  the 
orange  grove  and  the  myrtle  bower.  My  torch  (a 
branch  of  the  fragrant  cedar-tree)  flares  and  flickers  in 
the  midnight  breeze,  and  disperses  its  scent  and  burning 
splinters  on  my  scroll  and  the  desk  where  I  write — meet 
implements  for  a  soldier's  authorship  ! — it  is  cartridge 
paper  over  which  my  pen  runs  so  glibly,  and  a  yawning 
barrel  of  gunpowder  forms  my  rough  writing-table. 
Around  me,  below  me,  above  me,  all — all  is  peace  !  I 
think,  as  I  sit  here  so  lonely,  on  my  country,  England  ! 
and  muse  over  the  sweet  and  bitter  recollections  of  my 
early  days  !  Let  me  resume  my  narrative,  at  the  point 
where  (interrupted  by  the  authoritative  summons  of  war) 
I  paused  on  the  last  occasion. 

I  left  off,  I  think — (for  I  am  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  proof-sheets  as  I  write,  and,  were  I  not  writing 
the  simple  truth,  must  contradict  myself  a  thousand 
times  in  the  course  of  my  tale) — I  think,  I  say,  that 
I  left  ofF  at  that  period  of  my  story,  when,  Holkar 
being  before  Futtyghur,  and  I  in  command  of  that 
fortress,  I  had  just  been  compelled  to  make  away  with 
his  messenger :  and,  dressed  in  the  fallen  Indian's 
accoutrements,  went  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  force,  and, 
if  possible,  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  How- 
ever much  my  figure  might  have  resembled  that  of  the 
Pitan,  and,  disguised  in  his  armour,  might  have  deceived 
the  lynx-eyed  Mahrattas,  into  whose  camp  I  was  about 
to  plunge,  it  was  evident  that  a  single  glance  at  my  fair 
face  and  auburn  beard  would  have  undeceived  the  dullest 
blockhead  in  Holkar's  army.  Seizing,  then,  a  bottle  of 
Burgess's  walnut  catsup,  1  dyed  my  face  and  my 
hands,  and,  with  the  simple  aid  of  a  flask  of  Warren's 
jet,  I  made  my  hair  and  beard  as  black  as  ebony.  The 
Indian's  helmet  and  chain  hood  covered  likewise  a  great 
part  of  my  face,  and  I  hoped  thus,  with  luck,  impudence, 
and  a  complete  command  of  all  the  Eastern  dialects  and 
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languages,  from  Burmah  to  Afghanistan,  to  pass  scot- 
free  through  this  somewhat  dangerous  ordeal. 

I  had  not  the  word  of  the  night,  it  is  true — but  I 
trusted  to  good  fortune  for  that,  and  passed  boldly  out  of 
the  fortress,  bearing  the  flag  of  truce  as  before;  I  had 
scarcely  passed  on  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  when  lo  I 
a  party  of  Indian  horsemen,  armed  lilce  him  I  had  just 
overcome,  trotted  towards  me.  One  was  leading  a 
noble  white  charger,  and  no  sooner  did  he  see  me  than, 
dismounting  from  his  own  horse,  and  giving  the  rein  to 
a  companion,  he  advanced  to  meet  me  with  the  charger  ; 
a  second  fellow  likewise  dismounted  and  followed  the 
first :  one  held  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  while  the  other 
(with  a  multitude  of  salaams,  aleikums,  and  other 
genuflexions)  held  the  jewelled  stirrup,  and  kneeling, 
waited  until  I  should  mount. 

I  took  the  hint  at  once  :  the  Indian  who  had  come 
up  to  the  fort  was  a  great  man — that  was  evident ;  I 
walked  on  with  a  majestic  air,  gathered  up  the  velvet 
reins,  and  sprang  into  the  magnificent  high-peaked 
saddle.  *  Buk,  buk,'  said  I.  *  It  is  good.  In  the  name 
of  the  forty-nine  Imaums,  let  us  ride  on.'  And  the 
whole  party  set  ofF  at  a  brisk  trot,  I  keeping  silence, 
and  thinking  with  no  little  trepidation  of  what  I  was 
about  to  encounter. 

As  we  rode  along,  I  heard  two  of  the  men  comment- 
ing upon  my  unusual  silence  (for  I  suppose,  I — that  is, 
the  Indian — was  a  talkative  officer).  'The  lips  of  the 
Bahawder  are  closed,'  said  one.  *  Where  are  those  birds 
of  Paradise,  his  long-tailed  words  ?  they  are  imprisoned 
between  the  golden  bars  of  his  teeth  I ' 

*  Kush,'  said  his  companion,  *  be  quiet  I  Bobbachy 
Bahawder  has  seen  the  dreadful  Feringhee,  Gahagan 
Khan  Gujputi,  the  elephant-lord,  whose  sword  reaps 
the  harvest  of  death ;  there  is  but  one  champion  who 
can  wear  the  papooshes  of  the  elephant-slayer  —  it  is 
Bobbachy  Bahawder  ! ' 
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*  You  speak  truly,  Puneeree  Muckun,  the  Bahawder 
ruminates  on  the  words  of  the  unbeliever  :  he  is  an 
ostrich,  and  hatches  the  eggs  of  his  thoughts.' 

*  Bekhusm  !  on  my  nose  be  it  !  May  the  young 
birds,  his  actions,  be  strong  and  swift  in  flight.' 

'  May  they  digest  iron  ! '  said  Puneeree  Muckun,  who 
was  evidently  a  wag  in  the  way. 

*  O — ho  ! '  thought  I,  as  suddenly  the  light  flashed 
upon  me.  'It  was,  then,  the  famous  Bobbachy 
Bahawder  whom  I  overcame  just  now  !  and  he  is  the 
man  destined  to  stand  in  my  slippers,  is  he  ? '  and  I  was 
at  that  very  moment  standing  in  his  own  !  Such  are  the 
chances  and  changes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  soldier ! 

I  suppose  everybody — everybody  who  has  been  in 
India,  at  least — has  heard  the  name  of  Bobbachy 
Bahawder  :  it  is  derived  from  the  two  Hindustanee  words 
— bobbachy^  general ;  bahawder^  artilleryman.  He  had 
entered  into  Holkar's  service  in  the  latter  capacity,  and 
had,  by  his  merit  and  his  undaunted  bravery  in  action, 
attained  the  dignity  of  the  peacock's  feather,  which  is  only 
granted  to  noblemen  of  the  first  class  ;  he  was  married, 
moreover,  to  one  of  Holkar's  innumerable  daughters  ;  a 
match  which,  according  to  the  Chronique  Scandaleuse^ 
brought  more  of  honour  than  of  pleasure  to  the  poor 
Bobbachy.  Gallant  as  he  was  in  the  field,  it  was  said 
that  in  the  harem  he  was  the  veriest  craven  alive,  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  his  ugly  and  odious  wife.  In  all 
matters  of  importance  the  late  Bahawder  had  been 
consulted  by  his  prince,  who  had,  as  it  appears  (knowing 
my  character,  and  not  caring  to  do  anything  rash  in  his 
attack  upon  so  formidable  an  enemy),  sent  forward  the 
unfortunate  Pitan  to  reconnoitre  the  fort ;  he  was  to 
have  done  yet  more,  as  I  learned  from  the  attendant 
Puneeree  Muckun,  who  was,  I  soon  found  out,  an  old 
favourite  with  the  Bobbachy — doubtless  on  account  of 
his  honesty  and  love  of  repartee. 

*  The  Bahawder's  lips  are  closed,'  said  he  at  last,  trot- 
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ting  up  to  me ;  *  has  he  not  a  word  for  old  Puneerce 
Muckun  ?  * 

'  Bismiilah,  mashallah,  barikallah/  said  I ;  which 
means,  '  My  good  friend,  what  I  have  seen  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  relation,  and  fills  my  bosom  with  the 
darkest  forebodings.' 

*  You  could  not  then  see  the  Gujputi  alone,  and  stab 
him  with  your  dagger  ! ' 

[Here  was  a  pretty  conspiracy  !]  '  No,  I  saw  him, 
but  not  alone  ;  his  people  were  always  with  him.' 

'  Hurrumzadeh  !  it  is  a  pity  ;  we  waited  but  the  sound 
of  your  jogree  (whistle),  and  straightway  would  have 
galloped  up  and  seized  upon  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  fort ;  however,  there  are  but  a  dozen  men  in 
the  garrison,  and  they  have  not  provision  for  two  days — 
they  must  yield  ;  and  then  hurrah  for  the  moon-faces ! 
Mashallah !  I  am  told  the  soldiers  who  first  get  in 
are  to  have  their  pick.  How  my  old  woman,  Rotee 
Muckun,  will  be  surprised  when  I  bring  home  a  couple  of 
Feringhee  wives, — ha  !  ha  ! ' 

*  Fools  1 '  said  I,  *  be  still! — twelve  men  in  the 
garrison  !  there  are  twelve  hundred  !  Gahagan  himself 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand  men  ;  and  as  for  food,  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  five  hundred  bullocks  grazing  in  the  court- 
yard as  I  entered.'  This  was  a  bouncer,  I  confess  ;  but 
my  object  was  to  deceive  Puneeree  Muckun,  and  give 
him  as  high  a  notion  as  possible  of  the  capabilities  of 
defence  which  the  besieged  had. 

*  Pooch,  pooch,'  murmured  the  men  ;  *  it  is  a  wonder 
of  a  fortress  :  we  shall  never  be  able  to  take  it  until  our 
guns  come  up.' 

There  was  hope  then!  they  had  no  battering-train. 
Ere  this  arrived,!  trusted  that  Lord  Lake  would  hear  of  our 
plight,  and  march  down  to  rescue  us.  Thus  occupiedjn 
thought  and  conversation,  we  rode  on  until  the  advanced 
sentinel  challenged  us,  when  old  Puneeree  gave  the  word, 
and  we  passed  on  into  the  centre  of  Holkar's  camp. 
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It  was  a  strange — a  stirring  sight !  I'he  camp-fires 
were  lighted ;  and  round  them — eating,  reposing, 
talking,  looking  at  the  merry  steps  of  the  dancing-girls, 
or  listening  to  the  stories  of  some  Dhol  Baut  (or  Indian 
improvisatore) — were  thousands  of  dusky  soldiery.  The 
camels  and  horses  were  picketed  under  the  banyan-trees, 
on  which  the  ripe  mango  fruit  was  growing,  and  oflfered 
them  an  excellent  food.  Towards  the  spot  which  the 
golden  fish  and  royal  purdahs,  floating  in  the  wind,  de- 
signated as  the  tent  of  Holkar,  led  an  immense  avenue — 
of  elephants  !  the  finest  street,  indeed,  I  ever  saw.  Each 
of  the  monstrous  animals  had  a  castle  on  its  back,  armed 
with  Mauritanian  archers  and  the  celebrated  Persian 
matchlock-men  :  it  was  the  feeding  time  of  these  royal 
brutes,  and  the  grooms  were  observed  bringing  immense 
toffungs,  or  baskets,  filled  with  pine-apples,  plantains, 
bananas,  Indian  corn,  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  grow 
luxuriantly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  We  passed  down 
this  extraordinary  avenue — no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  tails  did  I  count  on  each  side — each 
tail  appertaining  to  an  elephant  twenty-five  feet  high — 
each  elephant  having  a  two-storeyed  castle  on  its  back — 
each  castle  containing  sleeping  and  eating  rooms  for  the 
twelve  men  that  formed  its  garrison,  and  were  keeping 
watch  on  the  roof — each  roof  bearing  a  flagstafi^  twenty 
feet  long  on  its  top,  the  crescent  glittering  with  a 
thousand  gems,  and  round  it  the  imperial  standard, — each 
standard  of  silk  velvet  and  cloth-of-gold,  bearing  the 
well-known  device  of  Holkar,  argent  an  or  gules, 
between  a  sinople  of  the  first,  a  chevron  truncated,  wavy. 
I  took  nine  of  these  myself  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time  after,  and  shall  be  happy,  when  I  come  to  England, 
to. show  them  to  any  gentleman  who  has  a  curiosity  that 
way.  Through  this  gorgeous  scene  our  little  cavalcade 
passed,  and  at  last  we  arrived  at  the  quarters  occupied  by 
Holkar. 

That  celebrated  chieftain's  tents  and  followers  were 
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gathered  round  one  of  the  British  bungalows  which  had 
escaped  the  flames,  and  which  he  occupied  during  the 
siege.  When  I  entered  the  large  room  where  he  sat,  I 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  council  of  war  ;  his  chief 
generals  and  viziers  seated  round  him,  each  smoking  his 
hookah,  as  is  the  common  way  with  these  black  fellows, 
before,  at,  and  after  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  bed- 
time. There  was  such  a  cloud  raised  by  their  smoke 
you  could  hardly  see  a  yard  before  you — another  piece 
of  good-luck  for  me — as  it  diminished  the  chances  of  my 
detection.  When,  with  the  ordinary  ceremonies,  the 
kitmatgars  and  consomahs  had  explained  to  the  prince 
that  Bobbachy  Bahawder,  the  right  eye  of  the  Sun  of 
the  Universe  (as  the  ignorant  heathens  called  me),  had 
arrived  from  his  mission,  Holkar  immediately  summoned 
me  to  the  maidaun,  or  elevated  platform,  on  which  he 
was  seated  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair,  and  I,  instantly 
taking  off  my  slippers,  falling  on  my  knees,  and  beating 
my  head  against  the  ground  ninety-nine  times,  pro- 
ceeded, still  on  my  knees,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
through  the  room,  and  then  up  the  twenty  steps  which 
led  to  his  maidaun — a  silly,  painful,  and  disgusting 
ceremony,  which  can  only  be  considered  as  a  relic  of 
barbarian  darkness,  which  tears  the  knees  and  shins  to 
pieces,  let  alone  the  pantaloons.  I  recommend  anybody 
who  goes  to  India,  with  the  prospect  of  entering  the 
service  of  the  native  rajahs,  to  recollect  my  advice,  and 
have  them  well  wadded. 

Well,  the  right  eye  of  the  Sun  of  the  Universe 
scrambled  as  well  as  he  could  up  the  steps  of  the  maidaun 
(on  which,  in  rows,  smoking,  as  I  have  said,  the  musnuds 
or  general  officers  were  seated),  and  I  arrived  within 
speaking  distance  of  Holkar,  who  instantly  asked  me  the 
success  of  my  mission.  The  impetuous  old  man  thereon 
poured  out  a  multitude  of  questions  :  '  How  many  men 
are  there  in  the  fort  ? '  said  he ;  *  how  many  women  ? 
Is  it   victualled  ?    have   they   ammunition  ?      Did   you 
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see  Gahagan  Sahib,  the  commander  ?  did  you  kill 
him  ? ' 

All  these  questions  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  puffed  out 
with  so  many  whiffs  of  tobacco. 

Taking  a  chillum  myself,  and  raising  about  me  such  a 
cloud  that,  upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  no  man  at 
three  yards'  distance  could  perceive  anything  of  me 
except  the  pillar  of  smoke  in  which  I  was  encompassed, 
I  told  Holkar,  in  Oriental  language  of  course,  the  best 
tale  I  could  with  regard  to  the  fort. 

*Sir,'  said  I,  'to  answer  your  last  question  first — that 
dreadful  Gujputi  I  have  seen — and  he  is  alive  :  he  is 
eight  feet,  nearly,  in  height ;  he  can  eat  a  bullock  daily 
(of  which  he  has  seven  hundred  at  present  in  the 
compound,  and  swears  that  during  the  siege  he  will 
content  himself  with  only  three  a  week)  :  he  has  lost,  in 
battle,  his  left  eye  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  O 
Ram  Gunge'  (O  thou-with-the-eye-as-bright-as-morning 
and-with-beard-as-black-as-night),    '  Goliah     Gujputi — 

NEVER   SLEEPS  !  ' 

'  Ah,  you  Ghorumsaug  (you  thief  of  the  world),'  said 
the  Prince  Vizier,  Saadut  Alee  Beg  Bimbukchee — *it's 
joking  you  are ; ' — and  there  was  a  universal  buzz 
through  the  room  at  the  announcement  of  this  bouncer. 

*  By  the  hundred  and  eleven  incarnations  of  Vishnu,' 
said  I  solemnly  (an  oath  which  no  Indian  was  ever 
known  to  break),  *  I  swear  that  so  it  is  :  so  at  least  he 
told  me,  and  I  have  good  cause  to  know  his  power. 
Gujputi  is  an  enchanter :  he  is  leagued  with  devils ;  he 
is  invulnerable.  Look,'  said  I,  unsheathing  my  dagger 
— and  every  eye  turned  instantly  towards  me — '  thrice 
did  I  stab  him  with  this  steel — in  the  back  once — twice 
right  through  the  heart ;  but  he  only  laughed  me  to 
scorn,  and  bade  me  tell  Holkar  that  the  steel  was  not 
yet  forged  which  was  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  him.' 

I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  rage  as  Holkar  was  when 
I  gave  him  this  somewhat  imprudent  message. 
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*Ah,  lily-livered  rogue!'  shouted  he  out  to  me, 
'  miilc-blooded  unbeliever  !  pale  faced  miscreant !  lives  he 
after  insulting  thy  master  in  thy  presence  ?  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  I  spit  on  thee,  defy  thee,  abhor 
thee,  degrade  thee !  Take  that,  thou  liar  of  the 
universe  1  and  that — and  that — and  that  !  ' 

Such  are  the  frightful  excesses  of  barbaric  minds! 
every  time  this  old  man  said,  *  Take  that,'  he  flung  some 
article  near  him  at  the  head  of  the  undaunted  Gahagan 
— his  dagger,  his  sword,  his  carbine,  his  richly 
ornamented  pistols,  his  turban  covered  with  jewels, 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  crores  of  rupees — finally,  his 
hookah,  snake  mouthpiece,  silver-bell,  chillum  and  all — 
which  went  hissing  over  my  head,  and  flattening  into  a 
jelly  the  nose  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

*  Yoek  muzzee  !  my  nose  is  off,'  said  the  old  man 
mildly.  '  Will  you  have  my  life,  O  Holkar  ?  it  is  thine 
likewise  ! '  and  no  other  word  of  complaint  escaped  his 
lips. 

Of  all  these  missiles,  though  a  pistol  and  carbine  had 
gone  off  as  the  ferocious  Indian  flung  them  at  my  head, 
and  the  naked  scimitar,  fiercely  but  unadroitly  thrown, 
had  lopped  off  the  limbs  of  one  or  two  of  the  musnuds  as 
they  sat  trembling  on  their  omrahs,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
not  a  single  weapon  had  hurt  me.  When  the  hubbub 
ceased,  and  the  unlucky  wretches  who  had  been  the 
victims  of  this  fit  of  rage  had  been  removed,  Holkar's 
good-humour  somewhat  returned,  and  he  allowed  me  to 
continue  my  account  of  the  fort ;  which  I  did,  not 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  his  burst  of  impatience  : 
as  indeed  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  impoliteness 
to  have  done,  for  such  accidents  happened  many  times  in 
the  day. 

*  It  is  well  that  the  Bobbachy  has  returned,'  snuffled 
out  the  poor  Grand  Vizier,  after  I  had  explained  to  the 
Council  the  extraordinary  means  of  defence  possessed  by 
the  garrison.     '  Your  star  is  bright,  O  Bahawder  !  for 
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this  very  night  we  had  resolved  upon  an  escalade  of  the 
fort,  and  we  had  sworn  to  put  every  one  of  the  infidel 
garrison  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.' 

*But  you  have  no  battering  train,'  said  I. 

*  Bah  !  we  have  a  couple  of  ninety-six  pounders,  quite 
sufficient  to  blow  the  gates  open  ;  and  then,  hey  for  a 
charge  ! '  said  Loll  Mahommed,  a  general  of  cavalry, 
who  was  a  rival  of  Bobbachy's,and  contradicted,  therefore, 
every  word  I  said.  '  In  the  name  of  Juggernaut,  why 
wait  for  the  heavy  artillery  ?  Have  we  not  swords  ? 
Have  we  not  hearts  ?  Mashallah  !  Let  cravens  stay 
with  Bobbachy,  all  true  men  will  follow  Loll 
Mahommed  !  Allahhumdillah,  Bismillah,  Barikallah  ! '  * 
and  drawing  his  scimitar,  he  waved  it  over  his  head,  and 
shouted  out  his  cry  of  battle.  It  was  repeated  by  many 
of  the  other  omrahs  ;  the  sound  of  their  cheers  was 
carried  into  the  camp,  and  caught  up  by  the  men  ;  the 
camels  began  to  cry,  the  horses  to  prance  and  neigh,  the 
eight  hundred  elephants  set  up  a  scream,  the  trumpeters 
and  drummers  clanged  away  at  their  instruments.  I 
never  heard  such  a  din  before  or  after.  How  I  trembled 
for  my  little  garrison  when  I  heard  the  enthusiastic  cries 
of  this  innumerable  host  ! 

There  was  but  one  way  for  it.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  address- 
ing Holkar,  '  go  out  to-night,  and  you  go  to  certain 
death.  Loll  Mahommed  has  not  seen  the  fort  as  I  have. 
Pass  the  gate  if  you  please,  and  for  what  ?  to  fall  before 
the  fire  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery ;  to  storm 
another  gate,  and  then  another,  and  then  to  be  blown 
up,  with  Gahagan's  garrison  in  the  citadel.  Who  talks 
of  courage  ?  Were  I  not  in  your  august  presence,  O 
star  of  the  faithful,  I  would  crop  Loll  Mahommed's  nose 
from  his  face,  and  wear  his  ears  as  an  ornament  in  my 
own  pugree  !     Who  is  there  here  that  knows  not  the 

*  The  Major  has  put  the  most  approved  language  into  the  mouths  of  his 
Indian  characters.  Bismillah,  Barikallah,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
novelists,  form  the  very  essence  of  Eastern  conversation. 
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difference  between  yonder  yellow-skinned  coward  and 
Gahagan  Khan  Guj — I  mean  Bobbachy  Bahawder  ?  I 
am  ready  to  fight  one,  two,  three,  or  twenty  of  them,  at 
broad-sword,  small-sword,  sinele-stick,  with  fists  if  you 
please.  By  the  holy  piper,  fighting  is  like  mate  and 
dthrink  to  Ga — to  Bobbachy,  I  mane — whoop  !  come 
on^you  divvle,and  I'll  bate  the  skin  off  your  ugly  bones.* 
This  speech  had  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me,  for, 
when  I  am  agitated,  I  involuntarily  adopt  some  of 
the  phraseology  peculiar  to  my  own  country  ;  which  is 
so  un-eastern,  that  had  there  been  any  suspicion  as  to 
my  real  character,  detection  must  indubitably  have 
ensued.  As  it  was,  Holkar  perceived  nothing,  but  in- 
stantaneously stopped  the  dispute.  Loll  Mahommed, 
however,  evidently  suspected  something  ;  for,  as  Holkar, 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  shouted  out;  *Tomasha 
(silence),'  Loll  sprang  forward  and  gasped  out — 

*  My  lord  I  my  lord  !  this  is  not  Bob ' 

But  he  could  say  no  more.  '  Gag  the  slave ! ' 
screamed  out  Holkar,  stamping  with  fury,  and  a  turban 
was  instantly  twisted  round  the  poor  devil's  jaws.  *  Ho, 
furoshes  I  carry  out  Loll  Mahommed  Khan,  give  him  a 
hundred  dozen  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  set  him  upon  a 
white  donkey,  and  carry  him  round  the  camp,  with  an 
inscription  before  him  :  "This  is  the  way  that  Holkar 
rewards  the  talkative."' 

I  breathed  again  j  and  ever  as  I  heard  each  whack  of 
the  bamboo  faJling  on  Loll  Mahommed's  feet,  I  felt 
peace  returning  to  my  mind,  and  thanked  my  stars  that 
I  was  delivered  of  this  danger. 

*  Vizier,'  said  Holkar,  who  enjoyed  Loll's  roars 
amazingly,  *  I  owe  you  a  reparation  for  your  nose  :  kiss 
the  hand  of  your  prince,  O  Saadut  Alee  Beg  Bim- 
bukchee !  be  from  this  day  forth  Zoheir  u  Dowlut  !  * 

The  good  old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  *  I  can 
bear  thy  severity,  O  Prince,'  said  he,  *  I  cannot  bear  thy 
love.     Was  it  not  an  honour  that  your  Highness  did  me 
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just  now  when  you  condescended  to  pass  over  the  bridge 
of  your  slave's  nose  ? ' 

The  phrase  was  by  all  voices  pronounced  to  be  very 
poetical.  The  Vizier  retired,  crowned  with  his  new 
honours,  to  bed.     Holicar  was  in  high  good-humour. 

'  Bobbachy,'  said  he,  *  thou,  too,  must  pardon  me.  A 
propos,  I  have  news  for  thee.  Your  wife,  the  incom- 
parable Puttee  Rooge  '  (white  and  red  rose), '  has  arrived 
in  camp.' 

'  My  WIFE,  my  lord !  '  said  I,  aghast. 

'  Our  daughter,  the  light  of  thine  eyes '  Go,  my  son  ; 
I  see  thou  art  wild  with  joy.  The  Princess's  tents  are 
set  up  close  by  mine,  and  I  know  thou  longest  to  join 
her.' 

My  wife  ?     Here  was  a  complication  truly  1 


CHAPTER    V 

THE    ISSUE    OF    MY    INTERVIEW    WITH    MY    WI.FE 

I  FOUND  Puneeree  Muckun,  with  the  rest  of  my  attend- 
ants, waiting  at  the  gate,  and  they  immediately  con- 
ducted me  to  my  own  tents  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
have  been  in  many  dangerous  predicaments  before  that 
time  and  since,  but  I  don't  care  to  deny  that  I  felt  in 
the  present  instance  such  a  throbbing  of  the  heart  as  I 
never  have  experienced  when  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  or 
marching  up  to  a  battery. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  tents  a  host  of  menials  sprang 
forward,  some  to  ease  me  of  my  armour,  some  to  offer 
me  refreshments,  some  with  hookahs,  attar  of  roses  (in 
great  quart  bottles),  and  the  thousand  delicacies  of 
Eastern  life.  I  motioned  them  away,  *  I  will  wear  my 
armour,'  said  I  ;  *  I  shall  go  forth  to-night.  Carry  my 
duty  to  the  princess,  and  say  I  grieve  that  to-night  I 
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have  not  the  time  to  see  her.  Spread  me  a  couch  here, 
and  bring  me  supper  here  :  a  jar  of  Persian  wine  well 
cooled,  a  lamb  stuffed  with  pistachio-nuts,  a  pillaw  of  a 
couple  of  turkeys,  a  curried  kid — anything.  Begone ! 
Give  me  a  pipe ;  leave  me  alone,  and  tell  me  when  the 
meal  is  ready.' 

I  thought  by  these  means  to  put  off  the  fair  Puttee 
Rooge,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  escape  without  sub- 
jecting myself  to  the  examination  of  her  curious  eyes. 
After  smoking  for  a  while,  an  attendant  came  to  tell  me 
that  my  supper  was  prepared  in  the  inner  apartment  of 
the  tent  (I  suppose  that  the  reader,  if  he  be  possessed  of 
the  commonest  intelligence,  knows  that  the  tents  of  the 
Indian  grandees  are  made  of  the  finest  Cashmere  shawls, 
and  contain  a  dozen  rooms  at  least,  with  carpets, 
chimneys,  and  sash-windows  complete).  I  entered,  I 
say,  into  an  inner  chamber,  and  there  began  with  my 
fingers  to  devour  my  meal  in  the  Oriental  fashion, 
taking,  every  now  and  then,  a  pull  from  the  wine-jar, 
which  was  cooling  deliciously  in  another  jar  of  snow. 

I  was  just  in  the  act  of  despatching  the  last  morsel  of 
a  most  savoury  stewed  lamb  and  rice,  which  had  formed 
my  meal,  when  I  heard  a  scuffle  of  feet,  a  shrill  clatter 
of  female  voices,  and,  the  curtain  being  flung  open,  in 
marched  a  lady  accompanied  by  twelve  slaves,  with  moon 
faces  and  slim  waists,  lovely  as  the  houris  in  Paradise. 

The  lady  herself,  to  do  her  justice,  was  as  great  a  con- 
trast to  her  attendants  as  could  possibly  be  :  she  was 
crooked,  old,  of  the  complexion  of  molasses,  and 
rendered  a  thousand  times  more  ugly  by  the  tawdry 
dress  and  the  blazing  jewels  with  which  she  was 
covered,  A  line  of  yellow  chalk  drawn  from  her  fore- 
head to  the  tip  of  her  nose  (which  was  further  orna- 
mented by  an  immense  glittering  nose-ring),  her  eye- 
lids painted  bright  red,  and  a  large  dab  of  the  same  colour 
on  her  chin,  showed  she  was  not  of  the  Mussulman,  but 
the  Brahmin  faith — and  of  a  very  high  caste  :  you  could 
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see  that  by  her  eyes.  My  mind  was  instantaneously 
made  up  as  to  my  line  of  action. 

The  male  attendants  had  of  course  quitted  the  apart- 
ment, as  they  heard  the  well-known  sound  of  her  voice. 
It  would  have  been  death  to  them  to  have  remained  and 
looked  in  her  face.  The  females  ranged  themselves 
round  their  mistress,  as  she  squatted  down  opposite  to 
me. 

'  And  is  this,'  said  she,  *  a  welcome,  O  Khan  !  after 
six  months'  absence,  for  the  most  unfortunate  and  loving 
wife  in  all  the  world  ?  Is  this  lamb,  O  glutton  !  half  so 
tender  as  thy  spouse !  Is  this  wine,  O  sot !  half  so  sweet 
as  her  looks  ?  ' 

I  saw  the  storm  was  brewing — her  slaves,  to  whom 
she  turned,  kept  up  a  kind  of  chorus  : — 

*  Oh,  the  faithless  one  ! '  cried  they.  '  Oh,  the  rascal, 
the  false  one,  who  has  no  eye  for  beauty,  and  no  heart 
for  love,  like  the  Khanum's  ! ' 

'  A  lamb  is  not  so  sweet  as  love,'  said  I  gravely  ;  *  but  a 
lamb  has  a  good  temper  :  a  wine-cup  is  not  so  intoxicat- 
ing as  a  woman — but  a  wine-cup  has  no  tongue^  O 
Khanum  Gee  ! '  and  again  I  dipped  my  nose  in  the  soul- 
refreshing  jar. 

The  sweet  Puttee  Rooge  was  not,  however,  to  be  put 
ofF  by  my  repartees  ;  she  and  her  maidens  recommenced 
their  chorus,  and  chattered  and  stormed  until  I  lost  all 
patience. 

*  Retire,  friends,'  said  I,  'and  leave  me  in  peace.' 

*  Stir,  on  your  peril ! '  cried  the  Khanum. 

So,  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  violence,  I  drew 
out  my  pistols,  cocked  them,  and  said,  '  O  houris  I  these 
pistols  contain  each  two  balls  :  the  daughter  of  Holkar 
bears  a  sacred  life  for  me — but  for  you  ! — by  all  the 
saints  of  Hindustan,  four  of  ye  shall  die  if  ye  stay  a 
moment  longer  in  my  presence  ! '  This  was  enough  ; 
the  ladies  gave  a  shriek,  and  skurried  out  of  the  apart- 
ment like  a  covey  of  partridges  on  the  wing. 
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Now,  then,  was  the  time  for.  action.  My  wife,  or 
rather  Bobbachy's  wife,  sat  still,  a  little  flurried  by  the 
unusual  ferocity  which  her  lord  had  displayed  in  her 
presence.  I  seized  her  hand  and,  gripping  it  close, 
whispered  in  her  ear,  to  which  I  put  the  other  pistol — 
^O  Khanum,  listen  and  scream  not;  the  moment  you 
scream,  you  die  ! '  She  was  completely  beaten  :  she 
turned  as  pale  as  a  woman  could  in  her  situation,  and 
said,  '  Speak,  Bobbachy  Bahawder,  I  am  dumb.' 

*  Woman,'  said  I,  talcing  oflF  my  helmet,  and  removing 
the  chain  cape  which  had  covered  almost  the  whole  of 
my  face — '  /  am  not  thy  husband — I  am  the  slayer  of 
elephants,  the  world-renowned  Gahagan  ! ' 

As  I  said  this,  and  as  the  long  ringlets  of  red  hair  fell 
over  my  shoulders  (contrasting  strangely  with  my  dyed 
face  and  beard),  I  formed  one  of  the  finest  pictures  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived,  and  I  recommend  it  as  a 
subject  to  Mr.  Heath,  for  the  next  *  Boole  of  Beauty.* 

*  Wretch  I '  said  she,  *  what  wouldst  thou  ? ' 

'You  black-faced  fiend,'  said  I,  'raise  but  your  voice, 
and  you  are  dead  ! ' 

'  And  afterwards,'  said  she,  '  do  you  suppose  that  you 
can  escape  ?  The  torments  of  hell  are  not  so  terrible  as 
the  tortures  that  Holkar  will  invent  for  thee.' 

'  Tortures,  madam  ? '  answered  I  coolly.  '  Fiddle- 
sticks !  You  will  neither  betray  me,  nor  will  I  be  put 
to  the  torture  :  on  the  contrary,  you  will  give  me  your 
best  jewels  and  facilitate  my  escape  to  the  fort.  Don't 
grind  your  teeth  and  swear  at  me.  Listen,  madam  :  you 
know  this  dress  and  these  arms  ; — they  are  the  arms  of 
your  husband,  Bobbachy  Bahawder — my  prisoner.  He 
now  lies  in  yonder  fort,  and  if  I  do  not  return  before 
daylight,  at  sunrise  he  dies :  and  then,  when  they  send  his 
corpse  back  to  Holkar,  what  will  you,  his  widow^  do  I ' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  she,  shuddering,  'spare  me,  spare  me  ! ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  you  will  do.  You  will  have  the 
pleasure   of  dying   along   with    him — of   being   roasted^ 
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madam  :  an  agonising  death,  from  which  your  father 
cannot  save  you,  to  which  he  will  be  the  first  man  to 
condemn  and  conduct  you.  Ha  !  I  see  we  understand 
each  other,  and  you  will  give  me  over  the  cash-box  and 
jewels.'  And  so  saying,  I  threw  myself  back  with  the 
calmest  air  imaginable,  flinging  the  pistols  over  to  her. 
'Light  me  a  pipe,  my  love,'  said  I,  *and  then  go  and 
hand  me  over  the  dollars  :  do  you  hear  ? '  You  see  I  had 
her  in  my  power — up  a  tree,  as  the  Americans  say,  and 
she  very  humbly  lighted  my  pipe  for  me,  and  then 
departed  for  the  goods  I  spoke  about. 

What  a  thing  is  luck  !  If  Loll  Mahommed  had  not 
been  made  to  take  that  ride  round  the  camp,  I  should 
infallibly  have  been  lost. 

My  supper,  my  quarrel  with  the  princess,  and  my  pipe 
afterwards,  had  occupied  a  couple  of  hours  of  my  time. 
The  princess  returned  from  her  quest,  and  brought  with 
her  the  box,  containing  valuables  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  millions  sterling.  (I  was  cheated  of  them  after- 
wards, but  have  the  box  still,  a  plain  deal  one.)  I  was 
just  about  to  take  my  departure,  when  a  tremendous 
knocking,  shouting,  and  screaming  was  heard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent.  It  was  Holkar  himself,  accom- 
panied by  that  cursed  Loll  Mahommed,  who,  after  his 
punishment  found  his  master  restored  to  good-humour, 
and  had  communicated  to  him  his  firm  conviction  that  I 
was  an  impostor. 

*  Ho,  Begum  ! '  shouted  he,  in  the  ante-room  (for  he 
and  his  people  could  not  enter  the  women's  apartments), 
'speak,  O  my  daughter  !  is  your  husband  returned  ? ' 

'  Speak,  madam,'  said  I,  *  or  remember  the  roasting.^ 

'  He  is,  papa,'  said  the  Begum. 

'  Are  you  sure  ?  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! '  (the  old  ruffian  was 
laughing  outside) — *are  you  sure  it  is? — Ha!  aha  ! — 
he-e-ef 

*  Indeed  it  is  he,  and  no  other.  I  pray  you,  father,  to 
go,  and  to  pass  no  more  such  shameless  jests  on  your 

z 
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daughter.  Have  I  ever  seen  the  face  of  any  other  man  ? ' 
And  hereat  she  began  to  weep  as  if  her  heart  would 
break — the  deceitful  minx  ! 

Hollcar's  laugh  was  instantly  turned  to  fury.  *  Oh, 
you  liar  and  eternal  thief  ! '  said  he,  turning  round  (as  I 
presume,  for  I  could  only  hear)  to  Loll  Mahommed,  *■  to 
make  your  prince  eat  such  monstrous  dirt  as  this ! 
Furoshes,  seize  this  man.  I  dismiss  him  from  my 
service,  I  degrade  him  from  his  rank,  I  appropriate  to 
myself  all  his  property  :  and  hark  ye,  furoshes,  give  him 

A  HUNDRED  DOZEN  MORE  !  * 

Again  I  heard  the  whacks  of  the  bamboos,  and  peace 
flowed  into  my  soul. 

Just  as  morn  began  to  break,  two  figures  were  seen  to 
approach  the  little  fortress  of  Futtyghur  :  one  was  a 
woman  wrapped  closely  in  a  veil  ;  the  other  a  warrior, 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  manly  beauty  of  his  form, 
who  carried  in  his  hand  a  deal  box  of  considerable  size. 
The  warrior  at  the  gate  gave  the  word  and  was 
admitted ;  the  woman  returned  slowly  to  the  Indian 
camp.     Her  name  was  Puttee  Rooge  ;  his  was — 

G.  O'G.  G.,  M.H.E.I.C.S.,  C.I.H.A. 


CHAPTER    VI 

FAMINE    IN    THE    GARRISON 

Thus  my  dangers  for  the  night  being  overcome,  I 
hastened  with  my  precious  box  into  my  own  apartment, 
which  communicated  with  another,  where  I  had  left  my 
prisoner,  with  a  guard  to  report  if  he  should  recover,  and 
to  prevent  his  escape.  My  servant,  Ghorumsaug,  was 
one  of  the  guard.  I  called  him,  and  the  fellow  came, 
looking  very  much  confused  and  frightened,  as  it  seemed, 
at  my  appearance. 
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*  Why,  Ghorumsaug,'  said  I,  *  what  makes  thee  look 
so  pale,  fellow  ? '  (He  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.)  '  It  is 
thy  master,  dost  thou  not  remember  him  ? '  The  man 
had  seen  me  dress  myself  in  the  Pitan's  clothes,  but  was 
not  present  when  I  had  blacked  my  face  and  beard  in  the 
manner  I  have  described. 

'  O  Bramah,  Vishnu,  and  Mahomet ! '  cried  the  faith- 
ful fellow,  '  and  do  I  see  my  dear  master  disguised  in 
this  way  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  let  me  rid  you  of  this 
odious  black  paint ;  for  what  will  the  ladies  say  in  the 
ballroom,  if  the  beautiful  Feringhee  should  appear 
amongst  them  with  his  roses  turned  into  coal  ? ' 

I  am  still  one  of  the  finest  men  in  Europe,  and  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  when  only  two-and-twenty,  I 
confess  I  was  a  little  vain  of  my  personal  appearance,  and 
not  very  willing  to  appear  before  my  dear  Belinda 
disguised  like  a  blackamoor.  I  allowed  Ghorumsaug  to 
divest  me  of  the  heathenish  armour  and  habiliments 
which  I  wore  ;  and  having,  with  a  world  of  scrubbing 
and  trouble,  divested  my  face  and  beard  of  their  black 
tinge,  I  put  on  my  own  becoming  uniform,  and  hastened 
to  wait  on  the  ladies ;  hastened,  I  say, — although  delayed 
would  have  been  the  better  word,  for  the  operation  of 
bleaching  lasted  at  least  two  hours. 

*■  How  is  the  prisoner,  Ghorumsaug  ? '  said  I,  before 
leaving  my  apartment. 

*  He  has  recovered  from  the  blow  which  the  Lion 
dealt  him  ;  two  men  and  myself  watch  over  him  ;  and 
Macgillicuddy  Sahib  (the  second  in  command)  has  just 
been  the  rounds,  and  has  seen  that  all  was  secure.' 

I  bade  Ghorumsaug  help  me  to  put  away  my  chest  of 
treasure  (my  exultation  in  taking  it  was  so  great  that  I 
could  not  help  informing  him  of  its  contents) ;  and  this 
done,  I  despatched  him  to  his  post  near  the  prisoner, 
while  I  prepared  to  sally  forth  and  pay  my  respects  to 
the  fair  creatures  under  my  protection.  *  What  good 
after  all  have  I  done,'    thought  I  to  myself,  *  in  this 
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expedition  which  I  had  so  rashly  undertaken  ?'  I  had 
seen  the  renowned  Hollcar  ;  I  had  been  in  the  heart  of 
his  camp ;  I  knew  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  that 
there  were  eleven  thousand  of  them,  and  that  he  only 
waited  for  his  guns  to  make  a  regular  attack  on  the  fort. 
I  had  seen  Puttee  Rooge  ;  1  had  robbed  her  (I  say  robbed 
her,  and  i  don't  care  what  the  reader  or  any  other  man 
may  think  of  the  act)  of  a  deal  box,  containing  jewels  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  sterling,  the  property  of 
herself  and  husband. 

Three  millions  in  money  and  jewels  !  And  what  the 
deuce  were  money  and  jewels  to  me  or  to  my  poor 
garrison  ?  Could  my  adorable  Miss  Bulcher  eat  a 
fricassee  of  diamonds,  or,  Cleopatra-like,  melt  down 
pearls  to  her  tea  ?  Could  I,  careless  as  I  am  about  food, 
with  a  stomach  that  would  digest  anything — (once,  in 
Spain,  I  ate  the  leg  of  a  horse  during  a  famine,  and  was 
so  eager  to  swallow  this  morsel  that  I  bolted  the  shoe, 
as  well  as  the  hoof,  and  never  felt  the  slightest  incon- 
venience from  dther) — could  I,  I  say,  expect  to  live  long 
and  well  upon  a  ragout  of  rupees^  or  a  dish  of  stewed 
emeralds  and  rubies?  With  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus 
before  me  I  felt  melancholy ;  and  would  have  paid 
cheerfully  its  weight  in  carats  for  a  good  honest  round 
of  boiled  beef.  Wealth,  wealth,  what  art  thou  ?  What 
is  gold? — Soft  metal.  What  are  diamonds? — Shining 
tinsel.  The  great  wealth-winners,  the  only  fame- 
achievers,  the  sole  objects  worthy  of  a  soldier's  considera- 
tion, are  beefsteaks,  gunpowder,  and  cold  iron. 

The  two  latter  means  of  competency  we  possessed  ;  I 
had  in  my  own  apartments  a  small  store  of  gunpowder 
(keeping  it  under  my  own  bed,  with  a  candle  burning 
for  fear  of  accidents) ;  I  had  14  pieces  of  artillery  (4  long 
48's  and  4  carronades,  5  howitzers,  and  a  long  brass 
mortar,  for  grape,  which  I  had  taken  myself  at  the  battle 
of  Assaye),  and  muskets  for  ten  times  my  force.  My 
garrison,  as  I  have  told  the  reader  in  a  previous  number, 
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consisted  of  40  men,  two  chaplains,  and  a  surgeon  ;  add 
to  these  my  guests,  83  in  number,  of  whom  nine  only 
were  gentlemen  (in  tights,  powder,  pigtails,  and  silk 
stockings,  who  had  come  out  merely  for  a  dance,  and 
found  themselves  in  for  a  siege).  Such  were  our 
numbers  : —  AoAv,'  > 

Troops  and  artillerymen      ....  40 

Ladies        .......  74 

Other  non-combatants         .          .         .  1 1 

Major-General  O'G.  Gahagan          .         .  1000 


II25 


I  count  myself  good  for  a  thousand,  for  so  I  was 
regularly  rated  in  the  army  :  with  this  great  benefit  to 
it,  that  I  only  consumed  as  much  as  an  ordinary  mortal. 
We  were,  then,  as  far  as  the  victuals  went,  126  mouths ; 
as  combatants  we  numbered  1040  gallant  men,  with  12 
guns  and  a  fort,  against  Holkar  and  his  12,000.  No 
such  alarming  odds,  if 

Iff — ay,  there  was  the  rub — if  we  had  shot,  as  well  as 
powder  for  our  guns  ;  if  we  had  not  only  men  but  meat. 
Of  the  former  commodity  we  had  only  three  rounds  for 
each  piece.  Of  the  latter,  upon  my  sacred  honour,  to 
feed  126  souls  we  had  but 

Two  drumsticks  of  fowls,  and  a  bone  of  ham. 

Fourteen  bottles  of  ginger-beer. 

Of  soda-water,  four  ditto. 

Two  bottles  of  fine  Spanish  olives. 

Raspberry  cream — the  remainder  of  two  dishes. 

Seven  macaroons,  lying  in  the  puddle  of  a  demolished 

trifle. 
Half  a  drum  of  best  Turkey  figs. 
Some  bits  of  broken  bread  ;  two  Dutch  cheeses  (whole)  ; 

the  crust  of  an  old  Stilton  ;  and  about  an  ounce  of 

almonds  and  raisins. 
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Three  ham-sandwiches,  and  a  pot  of  currant-jelly,  and 
197  bottles  of  brandy,  rum,  Madeira,  pale  ale  (my 
private  stock)  ;  a  couple  of  hard  eggs  for  a  salad, 
and  a  flask  of  Florence  oil. 

This  was  the  provision  for  the  whole  garrison  !  The 
men  after  supper  had  seized  upon  the  relics  of  the  repast, 
as  they  were  carried  off  from  the  table  ;  and  these  were 
the  miserable  remnants  I  found  and  counted  on  my 
return;  taking  good  care  to  lock  the  door  of  the  supper- 
room,  and  treasure  what  little  sustenance  still  remained 
in  it. 

When  I  appeared  in  the  saloon,  now  lighted  up  by 
the  morning  sun,  I  not  only  caused  a  sensation  myself, 
but  felt  one  in  my  own  bosom  which  was  of  the  most 
painful  description.  Oh,  my  reader  !  may  you  never 
behold  such  a  sight  as  that  which  presented  itself : 
eighty-three  men  and  women  in  ball-dresses  ;  the  former 
with  their  lank  powdered  locks  streaming  over  their 
faces ;  the  latter  with  faded  flowers,  uncurled  wigs, 
smudged  rouge,  blear  eyes,  draggling  feathers,  rumpled 
satins — each  more  desperately  melancholy  and  hideous 
than  the  other  —  each,  except  my  beloved  Belinda 
Bulcher,  whose  raven  ringlets  never  having  been  in  curl 
could  of  course  never  go  out  of  curl :  whose  cheek,  pale 
as  the  lily,  could,  as  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  grow 
no  paler  ;  whose  neck  and  beauteous  arms,  dazzling  as 
alabaster,  needed  no  pearl-powder,  and  therefore,  as  I 
need  not  state,  did  not  suffer  because  the  pearl  powder 
had  come  off.  Joy  (deft  link-boy  !)  lit  his  lamps  in  each 
of  her  eyes  as  I  entered.  As  if  I  had  been  her  sun,  her 
spring,  lo  !  blushing  roses  mantled  in  her  cheek  ! 
Seventy-three  ladies,  as  I  entered,  opened  their  fire  upon 
me,  and  stunned  me  with  cross-questions,  regarding  my 
adventures  in  the  camp — shty  as  she  saw  me,  gave  a 
faint  scream  (the  sweetest,  sure,  that  ever  gurgled  through 
the  throat  of  a  woman  !)  then  started  up — then  made  as 
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if  she  would  sit  down — then  moved  backwards — then 
tottered  forwards — then  tumbled  into  my — Psha  !  why 
recall,  why  attempt  to  describe,  that  delicious — that 
passionate  greeting  of  two  young  hearts  ?  What  was 
the  surrounding  crowd  to  us?  What  cared  we  for  the 
sneers  of  the  men,  the  titters  of  the  jealous  women,  the 
shrill  '  Upon  my  word  ! '  of  the  elder  Miss  Bulcher,  and 
the  loud  expostulations  of  Belinda's  mamma  ?  The 
brave  girl  loved  me,  and  wept  in  my  arms.  *  GoHah  ! 
my  Goliah  ! '  said  she,  '  my  brave,  my  beautiful,  thou 
art  returned,  and  hope  comes  back  with  thee.  Oh  ! 
who  can  tell  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  during  this  dread- 
ful dreadful  night ! '  Other  similar  ejaculations  of 
love  and  joy  she  uttered  ;  and  if  I  had  perilled  life 
in  her  service,  if  I  did  believe  that  hope  of  escape 
there  was  none,  so  exquisite  was  the  moment  of  our 
meeting,  that  I  forgot  all  else  in  this  overwhelming 
joy! 

[The  Major's  description  of  this  meeting,  which 
lasted  at  the  very  most  not  ten  seconds,  occupies 
thirteen  pages  of  writing.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
dock  off  twelve-and-a-half;  for  the  whole  passage, 
though  highly  creditable  to  his  feelings,  might  possibly 
be  tedious  to  the  reader.] 

As  I  said,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  inclined  to 
sneer,  and  were  giggling  audibly.  I  led  the  dear  girl  to 
a  chair,  and,  scowling  round  with  a  tremendous  fierce- 
ness, which  those  who  know  me  know  I  can  sometimes 
put  on,  I  shouted  out,  '  Hark  ye  !  men  and  women — I 
am  this  lady's  truest  knight — her  husband  I  hope  one 
day  to  be.  I  am  commander,  too,  in  this  fort — the 
enemy  is  without  it ;  another  word  of  mockery — another 
glance  of  scorn — and,  by  Heaven,  I  will  hurl  every  man 
and  woman  from  the  battlements,  a  prey  to  the  ruffianly 
Holkar  ! '     This  quieted    them.     I   am  a   man   of  my 
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word,  and  none  of  them  stirred  or  looked  disrespectfully 
from  that  moment. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  make  them  look  foolish.  Mrs. 
Vandcgobbleschroy  (whose  unfailing  appetite  is  pretty 
well  known  to  every  person  who  has  been  in  India) 
cried,  *■  Well,  Captain  Gahagan,  your  ball  has  been  so 
pleasant,  and  the  supper  was  despatched  so  long  ago,  that 
myself  and  the  ladies  would  be  very  glad  of  a  little  break- 
fast.* And  Mrs.  Van  giggled  as  if  she  had  made  a  very 
witty  and  reasonable  speech.  ^Oh  !  breakfast,  breakfast, 
by  all  means,'  said  the  rest ;  '  we  really  are  dying  for  a 
warm  cup  of  tea.* 

'  Is  it  bohay  tay  or  souchong  tay  that  you'd  like, 
ladies  ? '  says  I. 

*  Nonsense,  you  silly  man  ;  any  tea  you  like,*  said  fat 
Mrs.  Van. 

*  What  do  you  say,  then,  to  some  prime  gunpowder  P  * 
Of  course  they  said  it  was  the  very  thing. 

*  And  do  you  like  hot  rowls  or  cowld — muffins  or 
crumpets — fresh  butter  or  salt  ?  And  you,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  say  to  some  ilegant  divvled-kidneys  for 
yourselves,  and  just  a  trifle  of  grilled  turkeys,  and  a 
couple  of  hundthred  new-laid  eggs  for  the  ladies  ?' 

*  Pooh,  pooh  !  be  it  as  you  will,  my  dear  fellow,' 
answered  they  all. 

'  But  stop,'  says  I.  *  O  ladies,  O  ladies  I  O  gentle- 
men, gentlemen  I  that  you  should  ever  have  come  to 
the  quarters  of  Goliah  Gahagan,  and  he  been 
without ' 

*  What  ?  *  said  they,  in  a  breath. 

*  Alas  I  alas  !  I  have  not  a  single  stick  of  chocolate  in 
the  whole  house.' 

*  Well,  well,  we  can  do  without  it.' 

*  Or  a  single  pound  of  coffee.* 

'  Never  mind  ;  let  that  pass  too.'  (Mrs.  Van  and  the 
rest  were  beginning  to  look  alarmed). 

*  And  about  the  kidneys — now  I  remember,  the  black 
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divvies  outside  the  fort  have  seized  upon  all  the  sheep  ; 
and  how  are  we  to  have  kidneys  without  them  ?  *  (Here 
there  was  a  slight  o — o — o  !) 

'  And  with  regard  to  the  milk  and  crame,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  cows  are  likewise  in  pawn,  and  not  a 
single  drop  can  be  had  for  money  or  love  :  but  we  can 
beat  up  eggs,  you  know,  in  the  tay,  which  will  be  just  as 
good.' 

*  Oh  !  just  as  good.' 

*  Only  the  divvle's  in  the  luck,  there's  not  a  fresh  egg 
to  be  had — no,  nor  a  fresh  chicken,'  continued  I,  '  nor 
a  stale  one  either  ;  not  a  tayspoonful  of  souchong,  nor  a 
thimbleful  of  bohay  ;  nor  the  laste  taste  in  life  of  butther 
salt  or  fresh  ;  nor  hot  rowls  or  cowld  ! ' 

*  In  the  name  of  Heaven,'  said  Mrs.  Van,  growing 
very  pale,  *  what  is  there,  then  ? ' 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'll  tell  you  what  there  is 
now,'  shouted  I.     '  There's 

'Two  drumsticks  of  fowls,  and  a  bone  of  ham, 
Fourteen  bottles  of  ginger-beer,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

And  I  went  through  the  whole  list  of  eatables  as  before, 
ending  with  the  ham-sandwiches  and  the  pot  of  jelly. 

*  Law  !  Mr.  Gahagan,'  said  Mrs.  Colonel  Vande- 
gobbleschroy,  *  give  me  the  ham-sandwiches — I  must 
manage  to  breakfast  off  them.' 

And  you  should  have  heard  the  pretty  to-do  there  was 
at  this  modest  proposition  !  Of  course  I  did  not  accede 
to  it — why  should  I  ?  I  was  the  commander  of  the  fort, 
and  intended  to  keep  these  three  very  sandwiches  for  the 
use  of  myself  and  my  dear  Belinda.  '  Ladies,'  said  I, 
•  there  are  in  this  fort  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  souls, 
and  this  is  all  the  food  which  is  to  last  us  during  the 
siege.  Meat  there  is  none — of  drink  there  is  a  tolerable 
quantity  ;  and  at  one  o'clock  punctually,  a  glass  of  wine 
and  one  olive  shall  be  served  out  to  each  woman  :  the 
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men  will  receive  two  glasses,  and  an  olive  and  a  fig — 
and  this  must  be  your  food  during  the  siege.  Lord 
Lake  cannot  be  absent  more  than  three  days  ;  and  if  he 
be  —  why,  still  there  is  a  chance  —  why  do  I  say  a 
chance  ? — a  certainty  of  escaping  from  the  hands  of  these 
ruffians.' 

*  Oh,  name  it,  name  it,  dear  Captain  Gahagan  ! ' 
screeched  the  whole  covey  at  a  breath. 

*  It  lies,*  answered  I,  *  in  the  fxnvder  magaxine.  I  will 
blow  this  fort,  and  all  it  contains,  to  atoms,  ere  it 
becomes  the  prey  of  Holkar.' 

The  women,  at  this,  raised  a  squeal  that  might  have 
been  heard  in  Holkar's  camp,  and  fainted  in  different 
directions ;  but  my  dear  Belinda  whispered  in  my  ear, 
*  Well  done,  thou  noble  knight !  bravely  said,  my  heart's 
Goliah  I'  I  felt  I  was  right:  I  could  have  blown  her 
up  twenty  times  for  the  luxury  of  that  single  moment  ! 
'  And  now,  ladies,'  said  I,  *  I  must  leave  you.  The  two 
chaplains  will  remain  with  you  to  administer  professional 
consolation — the  other  gentlemen  will  follow  me  up- 
stairs to  the  ramparts,  where  I  shall  find  plenty  of  work 
for  them.' 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    ESCAPE 

Loth  as  they  were,  these  gentlemen  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  obey,  and  they  accordingly  followed  me  to  the 
ramparts,  where  I  proceeded  to  review  my  men.  The 
fort,  in  my  absence,  had  been  left  in  command  of 
Lieutenant  Macgillicuddy,  a  countryman  of  my  own 
(with  whom,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  early  chapter  of  my 
memoirs,  I  had  an  affair  of  honour)  ;  and  the  prisoner 
Bobbachy  Bahawder,  whom  I  had  only  stunned,  never 
wishing  to   kill  him,  had  been  left  in  charge  of  that 
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officer.  Three  of  the  garrison  (one  of  them  a  man  of 
the  Ahmednuggar  Irregulars,  my  own  body-servant, 
Ghorumsaug  above  named)  were  appointed  to  watch  the 
captive  by  turns,  and  never  leave  him  out  of  their  sight. 
The  lieutenant  was  instructed  to  look  to  them  and  to 
their  prisoner  ;  and  as  Bobbachy  was  severely  injured  by 
the  blow  which  I  had  given  him,  and  was,  moreover, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  gagged  smartly  with  cords,  I 
considered  myself  sure  of  his  person. 

Macgillicuddy  did  not  make  his  appearance  when  I 
reviewed  my  little  force,  and  the  three  havildars  were 
likewise  absent :  this  did  not  surprise  me,  as  I  had  told 
them  not  to  leave  their  prisoner ;  but  desirous  to  speak 
with  the  lieutenant,  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  appear  immediately. 

The  messenger  came  back  ;  he  was  looking  ghastly 
pale  :  he  whispered  some  information  into  my  ear,  which 
instantly  caused  me  to  hasten  to  the  apartments  where  I 
had  caused  Bobbachy  Bahawder  to  be  confined. 

The  men  had  fled  ; — Bobbachy  had  fled  ;  and  in  his 
place,  fancy  my  astonishment  when  L found — with  a  rope 
cutting  his  naturally  wide  mouth  almost  into  his  ears — 
with  a  dreadful  sabre-cut  across  his  forehead — with  his 
legs  tied  over  his  head  and  his  arms  tied  between  his 
legs  —  my  unhappy,  my  attached  friend  —  Mortimer 
Macgillicuddy  ! 

He  had  been  in  this  position  for  about  three  hours — it 
was  the  very  position  in  which  I  had  caused  Bobbachy 
Bahawder  to  be  placed — an  attitude  uncomfortable,  it  is 
true,  but  one  which  renders  escape  impossible,  unless 
treason  aid  the  prisoner. 

I  restored  the  lieutenant  to  his  natural  erect  position  ; 
I  poured  half-a-bottle  of  whisky  down  the  immensely 
enlarged  orifice  of  his  mouth  ;  and  when  he  had  been 
released,  he  informed  me  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
taken  place. 

Fool  that  I  was  !  idiot ! — upon  my  return  to  the  fort, 
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to  have  been  anxious  about  my  personal  appearance,  and 
to  have  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  removing  the  artificial 
blackening  from  my  beard  and  complexion,  instead  of 
going  to  examine  my  prisoner — when  his  escape  would 
have  been  prevented.  O  foppery,  foppery  ! — it  was  that 
cursed  love  of  personal  appearance  which  had  led  me  to 
forget  my  duty  to  my  general,  my  country,  my  monarch, 
and  my  own  honour  ! 

Thus  it  was  that  the  escape  took  place  : — My  own 
fellow  of  the  Irregulars,  whom  I  had  summoned  to  dress 
me,  performed  the  operation  to  my  satisfaction,  invested 
me  with  the  elegant  uniform  of  my  corps,  and  removed 
the  Pitan's  disguise,  which  I  had  taken  from  the  back  of 
the  prostrate  Bobbachy  Bahawder.  What  did  the  rogue 
do  next  ? — Why,  he  carried  back  the  dress  to  the 
Bobbachy — he  put  it,  once  more,  on  its  right  owner  ; 
he  and  his  infernal  black  companions  (who  had  been  won 
over  by  the  Bobbachy  with  promises  of  enormous  reward) 
gagged  Macgillicuddy,  who  was  going  the  rounds,  and 
then  marched  with  the  Indian  coolly  up  to  the  outer 
gate,  and  gave  the  word.  The  sentinel,  thinking  it  was 
myself,  who  had  first  come  in,  and  was  as  likely  to  go 
out  again — (indeed  my  rascally  valet  said  that  Gahagan 
Sahib  was  about  to  go  out  with  him  and  his  two  com- 
panions to  reconnoitre) — opened  the  gates  and  off  they 
went  ! 

This  accounted  for  the  confusion  of  my  valet  when  I 
entered  ! — and  for  the  scoundrel's  speech,  that  the 
lieutenant  had  just  been  the  rounds  ; — he  had^  poor  fellow, 
and  had  been  seized  and  bound  in  this  cruel  way.  The 
three  men,  with  their  liberated  prisoner,  had  just  been 
on  the  point  of  escape,  when  my  arrival  disconcerted 
them  :  I  had  changed  the  guard  at  the  gate  (whom  they 
had  won  over  likewise) ;  and  yet,  although  they  had 
overcome  poor  Mac,  and  although  they  were  ready  for 
the  start,  they  had  positively  no  means  for  effecting  their 
escape,  until  I  was  ass  enough  to  put  means  in  their  way. 
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Fool !  fool  !  thrice  besotted  fool  that  I  was,  to  think  of 
my  own  silly  person  when  I  should  have  been  occupied 
solely  with  my  public  duty. 

From  Macgillicuddy's  incoherent  accounts,  as  he  was 
gasping  from  the  effects  of  the  gag  and  the  whisky  he 
had  taken  to  revive  him,  and  from  my  own  subsequent 
observations,  I  learned  this  sad  story.  A  sudden  and 
painful  thought  struck  me — my  precious  box  ! — I  rushed 
back,  I  found  that  box — I  have  it  still.  Opening  it, 
there,  where  I  had  left  ingots,  sacks  of  bright  tomauns, 
kopeks  and  rupees,  strings  of  diamonds  as  big  as  ducks' 
eggs,  rubies  as  red  as  the  lips  of  my  Belinda,  countless 
strings  of  pearls,  amethysts,  emeralds,  piles  upon  piles  of 
bank-notes — I  found — a  piece  of  paper  !  with  a  few 
lines  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  are  thus,  word  for 
word,  translated  : — 

'  EPIGRAM 

*  (On  disappointing  a  certain  Major) 

'  The  conquering  lion  return'd  with  his  prey, 

And  safe  in  his  cavern  he  set  it  ; 
The  sly  little  fox  stole  the  booty  away, 
And,  as  he  escaped,  to  the  lion  did  say, 

"  Aha  !  don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ? "  ' 

Confusion  I  Oh,  how  my  blood  boiled  as  I  read 
these  cutting  lines.  I  stamped, — I  swore, — I  don't  know 
to  what  insane  lengths  my  rage  might  have  carried  me, 
had  not  at  this  moment  a  soldier  rushed  in,  screaming, 
'  The  enemy,  the  enemy  I ' 


It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  I  should  make  my  appear- 
ance. Waving  my  sword  with  one  hand  and  seizing  my 
telescope  with  the  other,  I  at  once  frightened  and 
examined  the  enemy.  Well  they  knew  when  they  saw 
that  flamingo-plume  floating  in  the  breeze — that  awful 
figure  standing  in  the  breach — that  waving  war-sword 
sparkling  in  the  sky — well,  I  say,  they  knew  the  name 
of  the  humble  individual  who  owned  the  sword,  the 
plume,  and  the  figure.  The  ruflRans  were  mustered  in 
front,  the  cavalry  behind.  The  flags  were  flying,  the 
drums,  gongs,  tambourines,  violoncellos,  and  other 
instruments  of  Eastern  music,  raised  in  the  air  a  strange 
barbaric  melody  j  the  officers  (yatabals),  mounted  on 
white  dromedaries,  were  seen  galloping  to  and  fro,  carry- 
ing to  the  advancing  hosts  the  orders  of  Holkar. 

You  see  that  two  sides  of  the  fort  of  Futtyghur  (rising 
as  it  does  on  a  rock  that  is  almost  perpendicular)  are 
defended  by  the  Burrumpooter  river,  two  hundred  feet 
deep  at  this  point,  and  a  thousand  yards  wide,  so  that  I 
had  no  fear  about  them  attacking  me  in  that  quarter. 
My  guns,  therefore  (with  their  six-and-thirty  miserable 
charges  of  shot),  were  dragged  round  to  the  point  at 
which  I  conceived  Holkar  would  be  most  likely  to 
attack  me.  I  was  in  a  situation  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
fire,  except  at  such  times  as  I  could  kill  a  hundred  men 
by  a  single  discharge  of  a  cannon  ;  so  the  attacking 
party  marched  and  marched,  very  strongly,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  off,  the  elephants  marching  without  receiving 
the  slightest  damage  from  us,  until  they  had  come  to 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  our  walls  (the  rogues  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  our  weakness,  through  the  betrayal  of 
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the  dastardly  Ghorumsaug,  or  they  never  would  have 
ventured  so  near).  At  that  distance — it  was  about  the 
spot  where  the  Futtyghur  hill  began  gradually  to  rise — 
the  invading  force  stopped  ;  the  elephants  drew  up  in 
a  line,  at  right  angles  with  our  wall  (the  fools  !  they 
thought  they  should  expose  themselves  too  much  by 
taking  a  position  parallel  to  it)  ;  the  cavalry  halted  too, 
and — after  the  deuce's  own  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
banging  of  gongs,  to  be  sure, — somebody,  in  a  flame- 
coloured  satin  dress,  with  an  immense  jewel  blazing  in 
his  pugree  (that  looked  through  my  telescope  like  a  small 
but  very  bright  planet),  got  up  from  the  back  of  one  of 
the  very  biggest  elephants,  and  began  a  speech. 

The  elephants  were,  as  I  said,  in  a  line  formed  with 
admirable  precision,  about  three  hundred  of  them.  The 
following  little  diagram  will  explain  matters  : — 


C 


E  is  the  line  of  elephants.  F  is  the  wall  of  the  fort. 
G  a  gun  in  the  fort.     Now  the  reader  will  see  what  I  did. 

The  elephants  were  standing,  their  trunks  waggling  to 
and  fro  gracefully  before  them  ;  and  I,  with  superhuman 
skill  and  activity,  brought  the  gun  G  (a  devilish  long 
brass  gun)  to  bear  upon  them.  I  pointed  it  myself ;  bang! 
it  went,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?     Why,  this  : — 
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/*,  is  the  fort,  as  before.  G  is  the  gun,  as  before.  E 
the  elephants,  as  we  have  previously  seen  them.  What 
then  is  X  ?  X  is  the  line  taken  by  the  ball  fired  from  G, 
which  took  off  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  elephants' 
trunks,  and  only  spent  itself  in  the  tusk  of  a  very  old 
animal,  that  stood  the  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  ! 

I  say  that  such  a  shot  was  never  fired  before  or  since  ; 
that  a  gun  was  never  pointed  in  such  a  way.  Suppose  I 
had  been  a  common  man,  and  contented  myself  with 
firing  bang  at  the  head  of  the  first  animal  ?  An  ass 
would  have  done  it,  prided  himself  had  he  hit  his  mark, 
and  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that 
the  ball  might  have  killed  two  elephants  and  wounded  a 
third  ;  but  here,  probably,  it  would  have  stopped,  and 
done  no  further  mischief.  The  trunk  was  the  place  at 
which  to  aim  ;  there  are  no  bones  there  ;  and  away  con- 
sequently, went  the  bullet,  shearing,  as  I  have  said, 
through  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  probosces.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  howl  there  was  when  the  shot  took  effect ! 
What  a  sudden  stoppage  of  Holkar's  speech  !  What  a 
hideous  snorting  of  elephants  !  What  a  rush  backwards 
was  made  by  the  whole  army,  as  if  some  demon  was 
pursuing  them  ! 

Away  they  went.  No  sooner  did  I  see  them  in  full 
retreat,  than,  rushing  forward  myself,  I  shouted  to  my 
men,  *  My  friends,  yonder  lies  your  dinner  ! '  We  flung 
open  the  gates — we  tore  down  to  the  spot  where  the 
elephants  had  fallen  :  seven  of  them  were  killed  ;  and  of 
those  that  escaped  to  die  of  their  hideous  wounds  else- 
where, most  had  left  their  trunks  behind  them.  A  great 
quantity  of  them  we  seized  ;  and  I  myself,  cutting  up 
with  my  scimitar  a  couple  of  the  fallen  animals,  as  a 
butcher  would  a  calf,  motioned  to  the  men  to  take  the 
pieces  back  to  the  fort,  where  barbacued  elephant  was 
served  round  for  dinner,  instead  of  the  miserable  allow- 
ance of  an  olive  and  a  glass  of  wine,  which  I  had 
promised  to  my  female  friends,  in  my  speech  to  them. 
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The  animal  reserved  for  the  ladies  was  a  young  white 
one — the  fattest  and  tenderest  I  ever  ate  in  my  life  :  they 
are  very  fair  eating,  but  the  flesh  has  an  India-rubber 
flavour  which,  until  one  is  accustomed  to  it,  is  unpalat- 
able. 

It  was  well  that  I  had  obtained  this  supply,  for,  during 
my  absence  on  the  works,  Mrs.  Vandegobbleschroy  and 
one  or  two  others  had  forced  their  way  into  the  supper- 
room,  and  devoured  every  morsel  of  the  garrison  larder, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cheeses,  the  olives,  and  the 
wine,  which  were  locked  up  in  my  own  apartment,  be- 
fore which  stood  a  sentinel.  Disgusting  Mrs.  Van  ! 
When  I  heard  of  her  gluttony,  I  had  almost  a  mind  to 
eat  her.  However,  we  made  a  very  comfortable  dinner 
off  the  barbacued  steaks,  and  when  everybody  had  done, 
had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  there  was  enough  for 
one  meal  more. 

The  next  day,  as  I  expected,  the  enemy  attacked  us 
in  great  force,  attempting  to  escalade  the  fort  ;  but  by 
the  help  of  my  guns,  and  my  good  sword,  by  the  distin- 
guished bravery  of  Lieutenant  Macgillicuddy  and  the 
rest  of  the  garrison,  we  beat  this  attack  ofF  com- 
pletely, the  enemy  sustaining  a  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men.  We  were  victorious;  but  when  another  attack 
was  made,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  We  had  still  a 
little  powder  left,  but  had  fired  off  all  the  shot,  stones, 
iron-bars,  &c.  in  the  garrison  !  On  this  day,  too,  we 
devoured  the  last  morsel  of  our  food  :  I  shall  never 
forget  Mrs.  Vandegobbleschroy's  despairing  look,  as  I 
saw  her  sitting  alone,  attempting  to  make  some 
impression  on  the  little  white  elephant's  roasted  tail. 

The  third  day  the  attack  was  repeated.  The 
resources  of  genius  are  never  at  an  end.  Yesterday  I 
had  no  ammunition  ;  to-day,  I  discovered  charges 
sufficient  for  two  guns,  and  two  swivels,  which  were 
much  longer,  but  had  bores  of  about  blunderbuss 
size. 

2  A 
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This  time  my  friend  Loll  Mahommed,  who  had 
received,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  such  a  bastina- 
doing for  my  sake,  headed  the  attack.  The  poor 
wretch  could  not  walk,  but  he  was  carried  in  an  open 
palanquin,  and  came  on  waving  his  sword,  and  cursing 
horribly  in  his  Hindustan  jargon.  Behind  him  came 
troops  of  matchlock-men,  who  picked  off  every  one  of 
our  men  who  showed  their  noses  above  the  ramparts ; 
and  a  great  host  of  blackamoors  with  scaling-ladders, 
bundles  to  fill  the  ditch,  fascines,  gabions,  culverins, 
demilunes,  counter-scarps,  and  all  the  other  appurten- 
ances of  offensive  war. 

On  they  came ;  my  guns  and  men  were  ready  for 
them.  You  will  ask  how  my  pieces  were  loaded  ?  I 
answer,  that  though  my  garrison  were  without  food, 
I  knew  my  duty  as  an  officer,  and  had  put  the  two  Dutch 
cheeses  into  the  two  guns^  and  had  crammed  the  contents  of 
a  bottle  of  olives  into  each  swivel. 

They  advanced, — whish  !  went  one  of  the  Dutch 
cheeses, — bang  !  went  the  other.  Alas  !  they  did 
little  execution.  In  their  first  contact  with  an  opposing 
body,  they  certainly  floored  it ;  but  they  became  at 
once  like  so  much  Welsh-rabbit,  and  did  no  execution 
beyond  the  man  whom  they  struck  down. 

*Hogree,  pogree,  wongree-fum  (praise  to  Allah  and 
the  forty-nine  Imaums  !  *)  shouted  out  the  ferocious 
Loll  Mahommed  when  he  saw  the  failure  of  my  shot. 
'  Onward,  sons  of  the  Prophet  !  the  infidel  has  no 
more  ammunition.  A  hundred  thousand  lakhs  of  rupees 
to  the  man  who  brings  me  Gahagan's  head  ! ' 

His  men  set  up  a  shout  and  rushed  forward — he,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  at  the  very  head,  urging  on  his  own 
palanquin-bearers,  and  poking  them  with  the  tip  of 
his  scimitar.  They  came  panting  up  the  hill :  I  was 
black  with  rage,  but  it  was  the  cold  concentrated  rage 
of  despair.  *  Macgillicuddy,*  said  I,  calling  that  faithful 
officer,  *  you  know  where  the  barrels  of  powder  are  ?  * 
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He  did.  '  You  know  the  use  to  make  of  them  ? '  He 
did.  He  grasped  my  hand.  '  Goliah,'  said  he,  <  fare- 
well !  I  swear  that  the  fort  shall  be  in  atoms,  as  soon  as 
yonder  unbelievers  have  carried  it.  Oh,  my  poor 
mother  ! '  added  the  gallant  youth,  as  sighing,  yet 
fearless,  he  retired  to  his  post. 

I  gave  one  thought  to  my  blessed,  my  beautiful 
Belinda,  and  then,  stepping  into  the  front,  took  down 
one  of  the  swivels  ; — a  shower  of  matchlock  balls  came 
whizzing  round  my  head.     I  did  not  heed  them. 

I  took  the  swivel  and  aimed  coolly.  Loll  Mahommed, 
his  palanquin,  and  his  men,  were  now  not  above  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  Loll  was  straight  before 
me,  gesticulating  and  shouting  to  his  men.  I  fired — 
bang  !  !  ! 

I  aimed  so  true,  that  one  hundred  and  seventeen  best 
Spanish  olives  were  lodged  in  a  lump  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
happy Loll  Mahommed.  The  wretch,  uttering  a  yell 
the  most  hideous  and  unearthly  I  ever  heard,  fell  back 
dead  ;  the  frightened  bearers  flung  down  the  palanquin 
and  ran — the  whole  host  ran  as  one  man  :  their  screams 
might  be  heard  for  leagues.  *  Tomasha,  tomasha,'  they 
cried,  '  it  is  enchantment  ! '  Away  they  fled,  and  the 
victory  a  third  time  was  ours.  Soon  as  the  fight  was 
done,  I  flew  back  to  my  Belinda.  We  had  eaten 
nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  forgot  hunger  in 
the  thought  of  once  more  beholding  her  ! 

The  sweet  soul  turned  towards  me  with  a  sickly 
smile  as  I  entered,  and  almost  fainted  in  my  arms ;  but 
alas  !  it  was  not  love  which  caused  in  her  bosom  an 
emotion  so  strong  —  it  was  hunger  !  '  Oh  !  my 
Goliah,'  whispered  she,  *for  three  days  I  have  not 
tasted  food — I  could  not  eat  that  horrid  elephant 
yesterday  ;  but  now — oh  I  Heaven  ! ' — She  could  say  no 
more,  but  sank  almost  lifeless  on  my  shoulder.  I  ad- 
ministered to  her  a  trifling  dram  of  rum,  which  revived 
her  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  downstairs,  deter- 
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mined  that  if  it  were  a  piece  of  my  own  leg,  she  should 
still  have  something  to  satisfy  her  hunger.  Luckily  I 
remembered  that  three  or  four  elephants  were  still  lying 
in  the  field,  having  been  killed  by  us  in  the  first  action, 
two  days  before.  Necessity,  thought  I,  has  no  law  ; 
my  adorable  girl  must  eat  elephant,  until  she  can  get 
something  better. 

I  rushed  into  the  court  where  the  men  were,  for  the 
most  part,  assembled.  *Men,*  said  I,  'our  larder  is 
empty  ;  we  must  fill  it  as  we  did  the  day  before  yester- 
day. Who  will  follow  Gahagan  on  a  foraging  party  ?  * 
I  expected  that,  as  on  former  occasions,  every  man  would 
offer  to  accompany  me. 

To  my  astonishment,  not  a  soul  moved — a  murmur 
arose  among  the  troops  ;  and  at  last  one  of  the  oldest  and 
bravest  came  forward. 

'  Captain,'  he  said,  *  it  is  of  no  use ;  we  cannot  feed 
upon  elephants  for  ever  ;  we  have  not  a  grain  of  powder 
left,  and  must  give  up  the  fort  when  the  attack  is  made 
to-morrow.  We  may  as  well  be  prisoners  now  as  then, 
and  we  won't  go  elephant-hunting  any  more.' 

'Ruffian  1 '  I  said,  '  he  who  first  talks  of  surrender, 
dies  ! '  and  I  cut  him  down.  '  Is  there  any  one  else  who 
wishes  to  speak  ? ' 

No  one  stirred. 

*  Cowards  I  miserable  cowards  ! '  shouted  I ;  '  what, 
you  dare  not  move  for  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  of  those 
wretches  who  even  now  fled  before  your  arms — what,  do 
1  say  your  arms? — before  mine! — alone  I  did  it;  and  as 
alone  I  routed  the  foe,  alone  I  will  victual  the  fortress  ! 
Ho  !  open  the  gate  ! ' 

I  rushed  out ;  not  a  single  man  would  follow.  The 
bodies  of  the  elephants  that  we  had  killed  still  lay  on  the 
ground  where  they  had  fallen,  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  fort.  I  descended  calmly  the  hill,  a  very  steep 
one,  and  coming  to  the  spot,  took  my  pick  of  the  animals, 
choosing  a   tolerably  small   and    plump   one,  of  about 
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thirteen  feet  high,  which  the  vultures  had  respected.  I 
threw  this  animal  over  my  shoulders,  and  made  for  the 
fort. 

As  I  marched  up  the  acclivity,  whizz — piff — whirr  ! 
came  the  balls  over  my  head  ;  and  pitter-patter,  pitter- 
patter  !  they  fell  on  the  body  of  the  elephant  like  drops 
of  rain.  The  enemy  were  behind  me  ;  I  knew  it,  and 
quickened  my  pace.  I  heard  the  gallop  of  their  horse  : 
they  came  nearer,  nearer  ;  I  was  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  fort — seventy — fifty  !  I  strained  every  nerve  ;  I 
panted  with  the  superhuman  exertion — I  ran — could  a 
man  run  very  fast  with  such  a  tremendous  weight  on  his 
shoulders  ? 

Up  came  the  enemy  ;  fifty  horsemen  were  shouting 
and  screaming  at  my  tail.  O  Heaven  !  five  yards  more 
— one  moment — and  I  am  saved.  It  is  done — I  strain 
the  last  strain — I  make  the  last  step — I  fling  forward  my 
precious  burden  into  the  gate  opened  wide  to  receive  me 
and  it,  and — I  fall  I  The  gate  thunders  to,  and  I  am  left 
on  the  outside !  Fifty  knives  are  gleaming  before  my 
bloodshot  eyes — fifty  black  hands  are  at  my  throat,  when 
a  voice  exclaims,  'Stop  ! — kill  him  not,  it  is  Gujputi  ! ' 
A  film  came  over  my  eyes — exhausted  nature  would  bear 
no  more. 


CHAPTER    IX 

SURPRISE    OF    FUTTYGHUR 

When  I  awoke  from  the  trance  into  which  I  had  fallen, 
I  found  myself  in  a  bath,  surrounded  by  innumerable 
black  faces  j  and  a  Hindoo  pothukoor  (whence  our  word 
apothecary)  feeling  my  pulse  and  looking  at  me  with  an 
air  of  sagacity. 

'  Where   am    I  ? '    I   exclaimed,   looking    round   and 
examining  the  strange  faces,  and  the  strange  apartment 
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which  met  my  view.  *  Belchusm  ! '  said  the  apothecary. 
*■  Silence  !  Gahagan  Sahib  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
know  his  valour,  and  will  save  his  life.' 

*  Know  my  valour,  slave  !  Of  course  you  do,'  said  I ; 
'  but  the  fort — the  garrison — the  elephant — Belinda,  my 
love  —  my  darling  —  Macgillicuddy  —  the  scoundrelly 
mutineers — the  deal  bo ' 

I  could  say  no  more  ;  the  painful  recollections  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  my  poor  shattered  mind  and  frame,  that 
both  failed  once  more.  I  fainted  again,  and  I  know  not 
how  long  I  lay  insensible. 

Again,  however,  I  came  to  my  senses  :  the  pothukoor 
applied  restoratives,  and  after  a  slumber  of  some  hours  I 
awoke,  much  refreshed.  I  had  no  wound  ;  my  repeated 
swoons  had  been  brought  on  (as  indeed  well  they  might) 
by  my  gigantic  efforts  in  carrying  the  elephant  up  a 
steep  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Walking,  the 
task  is  bad  enough  :  but  running,  it  is  the  deuce ;  and  I 
would  recommend  any  of  my  readers  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  try  and  carry  a  dead  elephant,  never,  on  any 
account,  to  go  a  pace  of  more  than  five  miles  an  hour. 

Scarcely  was  I  awake,  when  I  heard  the  clash  of  arms 
at  my  door  (plainly  indicating  that  sentinels  were  posted 
there),  and  a  single  old  gentleman,  richly  habited, 
entered  the  room.  Did  my  eyes  deceive  me?  I  had 
surely  seen  him  before.  No — yes — no — yes — it  was  he  : 
the  snowy  white  beard,  the  mild  eyes,  the  nose  flattened 
to  a  jelly,  and  level  with  the  rest  of  the  venerable  face, 
proclaimed  him  at  once  to  be — Saadut  Alee  Beg 
Bimbukchee,  Holkar's  Prime  Vizier  ;  whose  nose,  as 
the  reader  may  recollect,  his  Highness  had  flattened  with 
his  kaleawn  during  my  interview  with  him  in  the  Pitan's 
disguise.  I  now  knew  my  fate  but  too  well — I  was  in 
the  hands  of  Holkar. 

Saadut  Alee  Beg  Bimbukchee  slowly  advanced  towards 
me,  and  with  a  mild  air  of  benevolence  which  dis- 
tinguished that  excellent  man  (he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
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wild  horses  the  year  after  on  account  of  a  diflference  with 
Holkar),  he  came  to  my  bedside,  and,  taking  gently  my 
hand,  said,  'Life  and  death,  my  son,  are  not  ours. 
Strength  is  deceitful,  valour  is  unavailing,  fame  is  only 
wind — the  nightingale  sings  of  the  rose  all  night — 
where  is  the  rose  in  the  morning  ?  Booch,  Booch  !  it  is 
withered  by  a  frost.  The  rose  makes  remarks  regarding 
the  nightingale,  and  where  is  that  delightful  song-bird  ! 
Pena-bekhoda,  he  is  netted,  plucked,  spitted,  and  roasted  ! 
Who  knows  how  misfortune  comes  !  It  has  come  to 
Gahagan  Gujputi  ! ' 

'  It  is  well,'  said  I  stoutly,  and  in  the  Malay  language. 
*  Gahagan  Gujputi  will  bear  it  like  a  man.' 

'  No  doubt — like  a  wise  man  and  a  brave  one  ;  but 
there  is  no  lane  so  long  to  which  there  is  not  a  turning, 
no  night  so  black  to  which  there  comes  not  a  morning. 
Icy  winter  is  followed  by  merry  spring-time — grief  is 
often  succeeded  by  joy.' 

'  Interpret,  O  riddler  ! '  said  I ;  '  Gahagan  Khan  is  no 
reader  of  puzzles — no  prating  moUah.  Gujputi  loves 
not  words,  but  swords.' 

'  Listen  then,  O  Gujputi :  you  are  in  Holkar's  power.' 

'  I  know  it.' 

'  You  will  die  by  the  most  horrible  tortures  to-morrow 
morning.' 

'  I  dare  say.' 

'  They  will  tear  your  teeth  from  your  jaws,  your  nails 
from  your  fingers,  and  your  eyes  from  your  head.' 

'  Very  possibly.' 

'  They  will  flay  you  alive,  and  then  burn  you.' 

*  Well ;  they  can't  do  any  more.' 

'They  will  seize  upon  every  man  and  woman  in 
yonder  fort ' — it  was  not  then  taken  ! — '  and  repeat  upon 
them  the  same  tortures.' 

'  Ha  1  Belinda  !    Speak — how  can  all  this  be  avoided  ? ' 

'  Listen.  Gahagan  loves  the  moon-face  called 
Belinda.' 
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*Hc  does,  Vizier,  to  distraction.' 

'  Of  what  rank  is  he  in  the  Koompani's  army  ?  * 

*  A  captain.' 

*  A  miserable  captain — oh,  shame  !  Of  what  creed  is 
be?' 

*■  I  am  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic' 

*  But  he  has  not  been  very  particular  about  his 
religious  duties  ?  ' 

*  Alas,  no  ! ' 

*  He  has  not  been  to  his  mosque  for  these  twelve 
years  ?  * 

*  'Tis  too  true.' 

*  Hearken  now,  Gahagan  Khan.  His  Highness 
Prince  Holkar  has  sent  me  to  thee.  You  shall  have  the 
moon-face  for  your  wife — your  second  wife,  that  is  j — 
the  first  shall  be  the  incomparable  Puttee  Rooge,  who 
loves  you  to  madness ; — with  Puttee  Rooge,  who  is  the 
wife,  you  shall  have  the  wealth  and  rank  of  Bobbachy 
Bahawder,  of  whom  his  Highness  intends  to  get  rid. 
You  shall  be  second  in  command  of  his  Highness's 
forces.  Look,  here  is  his  commission  signed  with  the 
celestial  seal,  and  attested  by  the  sacred  names  of  the 
forty-nine  Imaums.  You  have  but  to  renounce  your 
religion  and  your  service,  and  all  these  rewards  are 
yours.' 

He  produced  a  parchment,  signed  as  he  said,  and  gave 
it  to  me  (it  was  beautifully  written  in  Indian  ink  :  I  had 
it  for  fourteen  years,  but  a  rascally  valet,  seeing  it  very 
dirty,  washed  it,  forsooth,  and  washed  oflF  every  bit  of  the 
writing).  I  took  it  calmly,  and  said,  *  This  is  a  tempt- 
ing offer.  O  Vizier,  how  long  wilt  thou  give  me  to 
consider  of  it  ? ' 

After  a  long  parley,  he  allowed  me  six  hours,  when  I 
promised  to  give  him  an  answer.  My  mind,  however, 
was  made  up — as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  threw  myself  on 
the  sofa  and  fell  asleep. 
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At  the  end  of  the  six  hours  the  Vizier  came  back  : 
two  people  were  with  him  ;  one,  by  his  martial  appear- 
ance, I  knew  to  be  Holkar,  the  other  I  did  not  recognise. 
It  was  about  midnight. 

*  Have  you  considered  ? '  said  the  Vizier,  as  he  came 
to  my  couch. 

'  I  have,'  said  I,  sitting  up, — I  could  not  stand,  for  my 
legs  were  tied,  and  my  arms  fixed  in  a  neat  pair  of  steel 
handcufis.  '  I  have,'  said  I,  '  unbelieving  dogs  !  I  have. 
Do  you  think  to  pervert  a  Christian  gentleman  from  his 
faith  and  honour  ?  Ruffian  blackamoors !  do  your 
worst ;  heap  tortures  on  this  body,  they  cannot  last 
long.  Tear  me  to  pieces  :  after  you  have  torn  me  into 
a  certain  number  of  pieces,  I  shall  not  feel  it ;  and  if  I 
did,  if  each  torture  could  last  a  life,  if  each  limb  were  to 
feel  the  agonies  of  a  whole  body,  what  then  ?  I  would 
bear  all — all — all — all — all — all  ! '  My  breast  heaved 
— my  form  dilated — my  eye  flashed  as  I  spoke  these 
words.  '  Tyrants  ! '  said  I,  '  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori.'  Having  thus  clinched  the  argument,  I  was 
silent. 

The  venerable  Grand  Vizier  turned  away ;  I  saw  a 
tear  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

*  What  a  constancy  ! '  said  he.  '  Oh,  that  such  beauty 
and  such  bravery  should  be  doomed  so  soon  to  quit  the 
earth  ! ' 

His  tall  companion  only  sneered  and  said,  '  And 
Belinda ' 

'  Ha  ! '  said  I,  *  ruffian,  be  still  ! — Heaven  will  protect 
her  spotless  innocence.  Holkar,  I  know  thee,  and  thou 
knowest  me  too  !  Who,  with  his  single  sword,  destroyed 
thy  armies  ?  Who,  with  his  pistol,  cleft  in  twain  thy 
nose-ring  ?  Who  slew  thy  generals  ?  Who  slew  thy 
elephants  ?  Three  hundred  mighty  beasts  went  forth  to 
battle  :  of  these  /  slew  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ! 
Dog,  coward,  ruffian,  tyrant,  unbeliever !  Gahagan 
hates  thee,  spurns  thee,  spits  on  thee  ! ' 
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Hollcar,  as  I  made  these  uncomplimentary  remarks, 
gave  a  scream  of  rage,  and,  drawing  his  scimitar,  rushed 
on  to  despatch  me  at  once  (it  was  the  very  thing  I 
wished  for),  when  the  third  person  sprang  forward  and, 
seizing  his  arm,  cried — 

*  Papa  !  oh,  save  him  ! '  It  was  Puttee  Rooge  ! 
*  Remember,'  continued  she,  'his  misfortunes  — 
remember,  oh,  remember  my — love  ! ' — and  here  she 
blushed,  and  putting  one  finger  into  her  mouth,  and 
hanging  down  her  head,  looked  the  very  picture  of 
modest  affection. 

Holkar  sulkily  sheathed  his  scimitar,  and  muttered, 
*' Tis  better  as  it  is ;  had  I  killed  him  now,  I  had  spared 
him  the  torture.  None  of  this  shameless  fooling,  Puttee 
Rooge,'  continued  the  tyrant,  dragging  her  away. 
'  Captain  Gahagandies  three  hours  from  hence.'  Puttee 
Rooge  gave  one  scream  and  fainted — her  father  and  the 
Vizier  carried  her  off  between  them  ;  nor  was  I  loth  to 
part  with  her,  for,  with  all  her  love,  she  was  as  ugly  as 
the  deuce. 

Thev  were  gone — my  fate  was  decided.  I  had  but 
three  hours  more  of  life  :  so  I  flung  myself  again  on  the 
sofa,  and  fell  profoundly  asleep.  As  it  may  happen  to 
any  of  my  readers  to  be  in  the  same  situation,  and  to  be 
hanged  themselves,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
adopt  this  plan  of  going  to  sleep,  which  I  for  my  part 
have  repeatedly  found  to  be  successful.  It  saves  un- 
necessary annoyance,  it  passes  away  a  great  deal  of 
unpleasant  time,  and  it  prepares  one  to  meet  like  a  man 
the  coming  catastrophe. 

Three  o'clock  came  :  the  sun  was  at  this  time  making 
his  appearance  in  the  heavens,  and  with  it  came  the 
guards,  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  me  to  the 
torture.  I  woke,  rose,  was  carried  out,  and  was  set  on 
the  very  white  donkey  on  which  Loll  Mahommed  was 
conducted  through  the  camp  after  he  was  bastinadoed. 
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Bobbachy  Bahawder  rode  behind  me,  restored  to  his 
rank  and  state ;  troops  of  cavalry  hemmed  us  in  on  all 
sides ;  my  ass  was  conducted  by  the  common  executioner  : 
a  crier  went  forward,  shouting  out,  *  Make  way  for  the 
destroyer  of  the  faithful — he  goes  to  bear  the  punish- 
ment of  his  crimes.'  We  came  to  the  fatal  plain :  it  was 
the  very  spot  whence  I  had  borne  away  the  elephant,  and 
in  full  sight  of  the  fort.  I  looked  towards  it.  Thank 
Heaven  !  King  George's  banner  waved  on  it  still — a 
crowd  were  gathered  on  the  walls  —  the  men,  the 
dastards  who  had  deserted  me  —  and  women,  too. 
Among  the  latter  I  thought  I  distinguished  one  who — 
O  gods  !  the  thought  turned  me  sick — I  trembled  and 
looked  pale  for  the  first  time, 

*  He  trembles  !  he  turns  pale,'  shouted  out  Bobbachy 
Bahawder,  ferociously  exulting  over  his  conquered 
enemy. 

'  Dog  !  '  shouted  I — (I  was  sitting  with  my  head  to 
ttie  donkey's  tail,  and  so  looked  the  Bobbachy  full  in  the 
face) — '  not  so  pale  as  you  looked  when  I  felled  you  with 
this  arm — not  so  pale  as  your  women  looked  when  I 
entered  your  harem ! '  Completely  chop-fallen,  the 
Indian  ruffian  was  silent  :  at  any  rate  I  had  done  for 
him. 

We  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution.  A  stake,  a 
couple  of  feet  thick  and  eight  high,  was  driven  in  the 
grass :  round  the  stake,  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  an  iron  ring,  to  which  were  attached  two 
fetters  :  in  these  my  wrists  were  placed.  Two  or  three 
executioners  stood  near,  with  strange-looking  instru- 
ments :  others  were  blowing  at  a  fire,  over  which  was  a 
cauldron,  and  in  the  embers  were  stuck  prongs  and 
other  instruments  of  iron. 

The  crier  came  forward  and  read  my  sentence.  It 
was  the  same  in  effect  as  that  which  had  been  hinted  to 
me  the  day  previous  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  I  confess  I 
was  too  agitated  to  catch  every  word  that  was  spoken. 
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Hollcar  himself,  on  a  tall  dromedary,  was  at  a  little 
distance.  The  Grand  Vizier  came  up  to  me — it  was 
his  duty  to  stand  by,  and  see  the  punishment  performed. 

*  It  is  yet  time  ! '  said  he. 

I  nodded  my  head,  but  did  not  answer. 
The  Vizier  cast  up  to  heaven  a  look  of  inexpressible 
anguish,  and  with  a  voice  choking  with  emotion,  said, 

*  Executioner — do — your — duty  !  * 

The  horrid  man  advanced — he  whispered  sulkily  in 
the  ears  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  *  Cuggly  ka  ghee^  hum 
khedgeree^  said  he,  '  the  oil  does  not  boil  yet — wait  one 
minute.'  The  assistants  blew,  the  fire  blazed,  the  oil 
was  heated.  The  Vizier  drew  a  few  feet  aside :  taking 
a  large  ladle  full  of  the  boiling  liquid,  he  advanced 


'  Whish  !  bang,  bang  I  pop  ! '  the  executioner  was 
dead  at  my  feet,  shot  through  the  head  ;  the  ladle  of 
scalding  oil  had  been  dashed  in  the  face  of  the  unhappy 
Grand  Vizier,  who  lay  on  the  plain,  howling.  *  Whish  ! 
bang  !  pop  !  Hurrah  ! — charge  !— forwards  ! — cut  them 
down  ! — no  quarter  !' 

I  saw — yes,  no,  yes,  no,  yes  ! — I  saw  regiment  upon 
regiment  of  galloping  British  horsemen  riding  over  the 
ranks  of  the  flying  natives.  First  of  the  host,  I  recog- 
nised, O  Heaven  !  my  Ahmednuggar  Irregulars  ! 
On  came  the  gallant  line  of  black  steeds  and  horsemen  ; 
swift  swift  before  them  rode  my  officers  in  yellow — 
Glogger,  Pappendick,  and  Stuffle  ;  their  sabres  gleamed 

in  the  sun,  their  voices  rung  in  the  air.     *  D them  ! ' 

they  cried,  *give  it  them,  boys!'  A  strength  super- 
natural thrilled  through  my  veins  at  that  delicious 
music  :  by  one  tremendous  effort,  I  wrested  the  post 
from  its  foundation,  five  feet  in  the  ground.  I  could 
not  release  my  hands  from  the  fetters,  it  is  true ;  but, 
grasping  the  beam  tightly,  I  sprung  forward — with  one 
blow  I  levelled  the  five  executioners  in  the  midst  of  the 
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fire,  their  fall  upsetting  the  scalding  oil-can  ;  with  the 
next,  I  swept  the  bearers  of  Bobbachy's  palanquin  off 
their  legs  ;  with  the  third,  I  caught  that  chief  himself 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  sent  him  flying  on  to  the 
sabres  of  my  advancing  soldiers  ! 

The  next  minute,  Glogger  and  Stuffle  were  in  my 
arms,  Pappendicic  leading  on  the  Irregulars.  Friend 
and  foe  in  that  wild  chase  had  swept  far  away.  We 
were  alone  :  I  was  freed  from  my  immense  bar  ;  and 
ten  minutes  afterwards,  when  Lord  Lake  trotted  up  with 
his  staff,  he  found  me  sitting  on  it. 

'  Look  at  Gahagan,'  said  his  Lordship.  '  Gentlemen, 
did  I  not  tell  you  we  should  be  sure  to  find  him  at  his 
post  ? ' 

The  gallant  old  nobleman  rode  on  :  and  this  was  the 
famous  Battle  of  Furruckabad,  or  Surprise  of 
FuTTYSHUR,  fought  on  the   17th  of  November,  1804. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  the  following  announce- 
ment appeared  in  the  Boggleywollah  Hurkaru  and  other 
Indian  papers  : — 

*  Married,  on  the  25th  of  December,  at  Futtyghur,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Snorter,  Captain  Goliah  O'Grady  Gahagan,  Com- 
manding Irregular  Horse,  Ahmednuggar,  to  Belinda,  second 
daughter  of  Major-General  Bulcher,  C.B.  His  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief  gave  away  the  bride  ;  and,  after  a 
splendid  dejeuner,  the  happy  pair  set  off  to  pass  the  Mango 
season  at  Hurrygurrybang.  Venus  must  recollect,  however, 
that  Mars  must  not  always  be  at  her  side.  The  Irregulars 
are  nothing  without  their  leader. 

Such  was  the  paragraph — such  the  event — the  happiest 
in  the  existence  of 

G.  O'G.  G.,  M.H.E.LC.S.,  C.I.H.A. 
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THE    MAGIC    POWDER 

'  After  those  long  wars,'  began  Scheherazade,  as  soon 
as  her  husband  had  given  the  accustomed  signal,  'after 
those  long  wars  in  Persia,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  and  monstrous  Ghebir,  or  fire-worship,  in 
that  country,  and  the  triumph  of  our  holy  religion  :  for 
though,  my  lord,  the  Persians  are  Soonies  by  creed,  and 
not  followers  of  Omar,  as  every  true  believer  in  the 
Prophet  ought  to  be,  nevertheless ' 

*  A  truce  to  your  nevertheless,  madam,'  interrupted 
the  Sultan,  '  I  want  to  hear  a  story,  and  not  a  con- 
troversy.' 

'Well,  sir,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ahrimanians, 

King  Abdulraman  governed  Persia  worthily  until  he  died 

after  a  surfeit  of  peaches,  and  left  his  throne  to  his  son 

Mushook,  or  the  Beautiful, — a  title,  by  the  way,'   re- 
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marked  Scheherazade,  blushing,  and  casting  down  her 
lovely  eyes,  *  which  ought  at  present  to  belong  to  your 
Majesty.' 

Although  the  Sultan  only  muttered,  'Stuff  and 
nonsense,  get  along  with  you,'  it  was  evident,  by  the 
blush  in  the  royal  countenance,  and  the  smile  which 
lightened  up  the  black  waves  of  the  imperial  beard,  as  a 
sunbeam  does  the  sea,  that  His  Majesty  was  pleased,  and 
that  the  storm  was  about  to  disappear.  Scheherazade  con- 
tinued : — 

'Mushook,  ascending  the  throne,  passed  honourably 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  perfecting  the  work  so 
happily  begun  by  his  royal  father.  He  caused  a  general 
slaughter  of  all  the  Ghebirs  in  his  land  to  take  place,  not 
only  of  the  royal  family,  but  of  the  common  sort  ;  nor 
of  the  latter  did  there  remain  any  unkilled  (if  I  may  coin 
such  a  word)  or  unconverted  :  and,  as  to  the  former, 
they  were  extirpated  root  and  branch,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  most  dogged  enchanter  and  Ahrimanian, 
Ghuzroo  by  name,  who,  with  his  son  Ameen-Adhawb, 
managed  to  escape  out  of  Persia,  and  fled  to  India,  where 
still  existed  some  remnants  of  their  miserably  super- 
stitious race.  But  Bombay  is  a  long  way  from  Persia, 
and  at  the  former  place  it  was  that  Ghuzroo  and  his  son 
took  refuge,  giving  themselves  up  to  their  diabolical  en- 
chantments and  worship,  and  calling  themselves  King 
and  Prince  of  Persia.  For  them,  however,  their  plans 
and  their  pretensions.  King  Mushook  little  cared,  often 
singing,  in  allusion  to  them,  those  well-known  verses  of 
Hafiz  :— 

' "  Buldoo  says  that  he  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  rice-field, 
And  declares  that  the  lamb  is  his  undisputed  property, 
Brag,  O  Buldoo,  about  your  rights  and  your  possessions ; 
But  the  lamb  and  rice  are  his  who  dines  on  the  pilau." ' 

The  Sultan  could  hardly  contain  himself  for  laughing 
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at  this  admirable  epigram,  and,  without  farther  interrup- 
tion, Scheherazade  continued  her  story  : — 

'  King  Mushook  was  then  firmly  established  on  his 
throne,  and  had  for  his  Vizier  that  famous  and  worthy 
statesman  Munsoor  ;  one  of  the  ugliest  and  oldest,  but 
also  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  attached  beyond 
everything  to  the  Mushook  dynasty,  though  his  teeth 
had  been  knocked  out  by  the  royal  slipper.' 

'  And,  no  doubt,  Mushook  served  him  right,'  observed 
the  Sultan. 

'Though  his  teeth  had  been  knocked  out,  yet  wisdom 
and  persuasion  ever  hung  on  his  lips  ;  though  one  of  his 
eyes,  in  a  fit  of  royal  indignation,  had  been  closed  for 
ever,  yet  no  two  eyes  in  all  the  empire  were  as  keen  as 
his  remaining  ball  ;  he  was,  in  a  word,  the  very  best  and 
honestest  of  Viziers,  as  fat  and  merry,  too,  as  he  was 
wise  and  faithful. 

'  One  day  as  Shah  Mushook  was  seated  after  dinner 
in  his  beautiful  garden-pavilion  at  Tehran,  sick  of 
political  affairs,  which  is  no  wonder, — sick  even  of  the 
beautiful  houris  who  had  been  dancing  before  him  to  the 
sound  of  lutes  and  mandolins — tired  of  the  jokes  and 
antics  of  his  buffoons  and  story-tellers — let  me  say  at 
once  dyspeptic,  and  in  a  shocking  ill-humour ;  old 
Munsoor  (who  had  already  had  the  royal  pipe  and 
slippers  flung  half-a-dozen  times  at  his  head),  willing  by 
any  means  to  dissipate  his  master's  ill-will,  lighted  in  the 
outer  courts  of  the  palace,  as  he  was  hieing  disconsolately 
home,  upon  an  old  pedlar-woman,  who  was  displaying 
her  wares  to  a  crowd  of  wondering  persons  and  palace 
servants,  and  making  them  die  with  laughing  at  her  jokes. 

*  The  Vizier  drew  near,  heard  her  jokes,*  and 
examined  her  wares,  which  were  extraordinarily  beauti- 
ful, and  determined  to  conduct  her  into  the  august 
presence  of  the  King. 

*  These,  as  they  have  no  sort  of  point  except  for  the  Persian  scholar,  arc 
here  entirely  omitted. — G.  O'G.  G. 
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^Mushoolc  was  so  pleased  with  her  stock-in-trade, 
that,  like  a  royal  and  generous  prince,  he  determined  to 
purchase  her  whole  pack,  box,  trinkets,  and  all ;  giving 
her  own  price  for  them.  So  she  yielded  up  her  box, 
only  taking  out  of  one  of  the  drawers  a  little  bottle, 
surrounded  by  a  paper,  not  much  bigger  than  an 
ordinary  bottle  of  Macassar  oil.' 

*  Macassar  oil  !  Here's  an  anachronism  1 '  thought 
the  Sultan.  But  he  suffered  his  wife  to  proceed  with 
her  tale. 

*  The  old  woman  was  putting  this  bottle  away  into 
her  pocket,  when  the  Sultan's  eye  lighted  upon  it,  and  he 
asked  her,  in  a  fury,  why  she  was  making  off  with  his 
property  ? 

*  She  said  she  had  sold  him  the  whole  pack,  with  the 
exception  of  that  bottle  ;  and  that  it  could  be  of  no  good 
to  him,  as  it  was  only  a  common  old  crystal  bottle,  a 
family  piece,  of  no  sort  of  use  to  any  but  the  owner. 

*"What  is  there  in  the  bottle?"  exclaimed  the  keen 
and  astute  Vizier. 

*  At  this  the  old  woman  blushed  as  far  as  her 
weazened  old  face  could  blush,  hemmed,  ha'd,  stuttered, 
and  showed  evident  signs  of  confusion.  She  said  it  was 
only  a  common  bottle — that  there  was  nothing  in  it — 
that  is,  only  a  powder — a  little  rhubarb. 

*"It's  poison!"  roared  Mushook  ;  "I'm  sure  its 
poison  I"  And  he  forthwith  seized  the  old  hag  by  the 
throat,  and  would  have  strangled  her,  if  the  Vizier  had 
not  wisely  interposed,  remarking,  that  if  the  woman 
were  strangled  there  could  be  no  means  of  knowing 
what  the  bottle  contained. 

*"To  show  you,  sire,  that  it  is  not  poison,**  cried  the 
old  creature  to  the  King,  who  by  this  time  had  wrenched 
the  bottle  out  of  her  pocket,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  ;  "  I 
will  take  a  little  of  the  powder  it  contains."  Where- 
upon His  Majesty  called  for  a  teaspoon,  determined  to 
administer  the  powder  to  her  himself.     The  chief  of  the 
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eunuchs  brought  the  teaspoon,  the  King  emptied  a  little 
of  the  powder  into  it,  and  bidding  the  old  wretch  open 
her  great,  black,  gaping,  ruinous  mouth,  put  a  little  of 
the  powder  on  her  tongue  ;  when,  to  his  astonishment, 
and  as  true  as  I  sit  here,  her  old  hooked  beak  of  a  nose 
(which,  by  way  of  precaution,  he  was  holding  in  his 
fingers)  slipped  from  between  them ;  the  old,  black 
tongue,  on  which  he  placed  the  teaspoon,  disappeared 
from  under  it ;  and  not  only  the  nose  and  the  tongue, 
but  the  whole  old  woman  vanished  away  entirely,  and 
His  Majesty  stood  there  with  his  two  hands  extended — 
the  one  looking  as  if  it  pulled  an  imaginary  nose, 
the  other  holding  an  empty  teaspoon  ;  and  he  himself 
staring  wildly  at  vacancy  ! ' 

'  Scheherazade,'  said  the  Sultan  gravely,  *  you  are 
drawing  the  long-bow  a  little  too  strongly.  In  the 
thousand  and  one  nights  that  we  have  passed  together, 
I  have  given  credit  to  every  syllable  you  uttered.  But 
this  tale  about  the  old  woman,  my  love,  is,  upon  my 
honour,  too  monstrous.' 

'  Not  a  whit,  sir;  and  I  assure  your  Majesty  that  it  is 
as  true  as  the  Koran  itself.  It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well 
authenticated,  and  written  afterwards,  by  King  Mushook's 
orders,  in  the  Persian  annals.  The  old  woman  vanished 
altogether ;  the  King  was  left  standing  there  with  the 
bottle  and  spoon  ;  the  Vizier  was  dumb  with  wonder ; 
and  the  only  thing  seen  to  quit  the  room  was  a  little 
canary-bird,  that  suddenly  started  up  before  the  King's 
face,  and  chirping  out  "kikiriki,"  flew  out  of  the  open 
window,  skimmed  over  the  ponds  and  plane-trees  in  the 
garden,  and  was  last  seen  wheeling  round  and  round  the 
minaret  of  the  great  mosque  of  Tehran.' 

*  Mashallah  ! '  exclaimed  the  Sultan.  '  Heaven  is 
great  :  but  I  never  should  have  credited  the  tale,  had 
not  you,  my  love,  vouched  for  it.  Go  on,  madam,  and 
tell  us  what  became  of  the  bottle  and  Sultan  Mushook.* 

'  Sir,  when  the  King  had  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
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ment,  he  fell  as  his  custom  was,  into  a  fury,  and  could 
only  be  calmed  by  the  arguments  and  persuasions  of  the 
Grand  Vizier. 

*"It  is  evident,  sire,"  observed  that  dignitary,  'that 
the  powder  which  you  have  just  administered  possesses 
some  magic  property,  either  to  make  the  persons  taking 
it  invisible,  or  else  to  cause  them  to  change  into  the 
form  of  some  bird  or  other  animal  ;  and  very  possibly 
the  canary-bird  which  so  suddenly  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared just  now,  was  the  very  old  woman  with  whom 
your  Majesty  was  talking.  We  can  easily  see  whether 
the  powder  creates  invisibility,  by  trying  its  effects  upon 
some  one — the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  for  example."  And 
accordingly  Hudge  Gudge,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
against  whom  the  Vizier  had  an  old  grudge,  was 
compelled,  with  many  wry  faces,  to  taste  the  mixture. 

* "  Thou  art  so  ugly,  Hudge  Gudge,"  exclaimed  the 
Vizier  with  a  grin,  **that  to  render  thee  invisible  will 
only  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon  thee."  But,  strange 
to  say,  though  the  eunuch  was  made  to  swallow  a  large 
dose,  the  powder  had  no  sort  of  effect  upon  him,  and  he 
stood  before  His  Majesty  and  the  Prime  Minister  as  ugly 
and  as  visible  as  ever. 

*They  now  thought  of  looking  at  the  paper  in  which 
the  bottle  was  wrapped,  and  the  King,  not  knowing  how 
to  read  himself,  bade  the  Grand  Vizier  explain  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  writing  which  appeared  upon  the  paper. 

*  But  the  Vizier  confessed,  after  examining  the  docu- 
ment, that  he  could  not  understand  it ;  and  though  it 
was  presented  at  the  divan  that  day,  to  all  the  councillors, 
moUahs,  and  men  learned  in  the  law,  not  one  of  them 
could  understand  a  syllable  of  the  strange  characters 
written  on  the  paper.  The  council  broke  up  in  con- 
sternation ;  for  His  Majesty  swore,  that  if  the  paper  was 
not  translated  before  the  next  day  at  noon,  he  would 
bastinado  every  one  of  the  privy  council,  beginning  with 
his  Excellency  the  Grand  Vizier. 
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*''Who  has  such  a  sharp  wit  as  necessity?"  touch- 
ingly  exclaims  the  poet  Sadee,  and  so,  in  corroboration 
of  the  words  of  that  divine  songster,  the  next  day  at 
noon,  sure  enough,  a  man  was  found — a  most  ancient, 
learned,  and  holy  dervish,  who  knew  all  the  languages 
under  the  sun,  and,  by  consequence,  that  in  which  the 
paper  was  written. 

*It  was  in  the  most  secret  Sanscrit  tongue  ;  and  when 
the  dervish  read  it,  he  requested  that  he  might 
communicate  its  contents  privately  to  His  Majesty,  or  at 
least  only  in  the  presence  of  his  first  minister. 

*  Retiring  then  to  the  private  apartments  with  the 
Vizier,  His  Majesty  bade  the  dervish  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  writing  round  the  bottle. 

' "  The  meaning,  sire,  is  this,"  said  the  learned  dervish, 
"  Whoever,  after  bowing  his  head  three  times  to  the 
east " 

*"The  old  woman  waggled  hers,"  cried  the  King  : 
"  I  remarked  it,  but  thought  it  was  only  palsy." 

'"Whoever,  after  bowing  his  head  three  times  to  the 
east,  swallows  a  grain  of  this  powder,  may  change  him- 
self into  whatever  animal  he  please :  be  it  beast,  or 
insect,  or  bird.  Likewise,  when  he  is  so  changed,  he 
will  know  the  language  of  beasts,  insects,  and  birds,  and 
be  able  to  answer  each  after  his  kind.  And  when  the 
person  so  transformed  desires  to  be  restored  to  his  own 
shape,  he  has  only  to  utter  the  name  of  the  god 
'  Budgaroo,'  who  himself  appeared  upon  earth  in  the 
shape  of  beasts,  birds,  ay,  and  fishes,*  and  he  will 
instantly  resume  his  proper  figure.  But  let  the  person 
using  this  precious  powder  especially  beware,  that 
during  the  course  of  his  metamorphosis  he  do  not  give 
way  to  laughter  ;  for  should  he  indulge  in  any  such 
unholy  mirth,  his  memory  will  infallibly  forsake  him, 
and  not  being  able  to  recall  the  talismanic  word,  he  will 

*  In  Professor  Schwam's  '  Sankritische  Alterthumskunde,'  is  a  learned 
account  of  the  transmutations  of  this  Indian  divinity.  — G.  O'G.  G. 
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remain  in  the  shape  into  which  he   has  changed  him- 
self."  ^ 

*  When  this  strange  document  had  been  communicated 
to  His  Majesty,  he  caused  the  dervish's  mouth  to  be 
filled  with  sugar-candy,  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold,  and 
bade  him  depart  with  every  honour. 

*"You  had  better  at  least  have  waited,"  said  the 
shrewd  Vizier,  "  to  see  if  the  interpretation  be  correct, 
for  who  can  tell  whether  this  dervish  is  deceiving  us  or 
no?" 

*  King  Mushoolc  rejoined  that  that  point  should  be 
put  at  rest  at  once,  and,  grimly  smiling,  ordered  the 
Vizier  to  take  a  pinch  of  powder,  and  change  himself 
into  whatever  animal  he  pleased. 

*  Munsoor  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  wish  himself  a 
dog  ;  he  turned  to  the  east,  nodded  his  head  thrice, 
swallowed  the  powder,  and  lo  !  there  he  was — a  poodle 
— an  old,  fat,  lame,  one-eyed  poodle  ;  whose  appearance 
made  his  master  laugh  inordinately,  though  Munsoor 
himself,  remembering  the  prohibition  and  penalty,  was 
far  too  wise  to  indulge  in  any  such  cachinnation. 

'  Having  satisfied  his  royal  master  by  his  antics,  the  old 
Vizier  uttered  the  requisite  word,  and  was  speedily 
restored  to  his  former  shape. 

'  And  now  I  might  tell  how  the  King  of  Persia  and 
his  faithful  attendant  indulged  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
transformations  by  the  use  of  the  powder ;  how  they 
frequented  the  society  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
gathered  a  deal  of  wisdom  from  their  conversation  ;  how, 
perching  on  this  housetop  in  the  likeness  of  sparrows, 
they  peered  into  all  the  family  secrets  of  the  proprietors ; 
how,'  buzzing  into  that  harem  window  in  the  likeness  of 
bluebottle  flies,  they  surveyed  at  their  leisure  the  beauties 
within,  and  enjoyed  the  confusion  of  the  emirs  and 
noblemen,  when  they  described  to  them  at  divan  every 
particular  regarding  the  shape,  and  features,  and  dress,  of 
the  ladies  they  kept  so  secretly  in  the  anderoon.     One  of 
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these  freaks  had  like  to  have  cost  the  King  dear ;  for 
sitting  on  Hassan  Ebu  Suneebee's  wall,  looking  at 
Bulkous,  his  wife,  and  lost  in  admiration  of  that  moon  of 
beauty,  a  spider  issued  out  from  a  crevice,  and  had  as 
nearly  as  possible  gobbled  up  the  King  of  Persia.  This 
event  was  a  lesson  to  him,  therefore  ;  and  he  was  so 
frightened  by  it,  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  future  to  be 
too  curious  about  other  people's  affairs,  or  at  least  to  take 
upon  himself  the  form  of  such  a  fragile  thing  as  a 
bluebottle  fly. 

'  One  morning — indeed  I  believe  on  my  conscience 
that  His  Majesty  and  the  Vizier  had  been  gadding  all 
night,  or  they  never  could  have  been  abroad  so  early — 
they  were  passing  those  large  swampy  grounds,  which 
everybody  knows  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tehran, 
and  where  the  Persian  lords  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
herons  with  the  hawk.  The  two  gentlemen  were  dis- 
guised, I  don't  know  how  ;  but  seeing  a  stork  by  the  side 
of  the  pool,  stretching  its  long  neck,  and  tossing  about 
its  legs  very  queerly.  King  Mushook  felt  suddenly  a 
longing  to  know  what  these  motions  of  the  animal 
meant,  and  taking  upon  themselves  likewise  the  likeness 
of  storks  (the  Vizier's  dumpy  nose  stretched  out  into  a 
very  strange  bill,  I  promise  you),  they  both  advanced  to 
the  bird  at  the  pool,  and  greeted  it  in  the  true  storkish 
language. 

* "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Long  Bill,"  said  the  stork  (a 
female),  curtseying  politely,  "you  are  abroad  early 
to-day  ;  and  the  sharp  air,  no  doubt,  makes  you  hungry  : 
here  is  half  an  eel  which  I  beg  you  to  try,  or  a  frog, 
which  you  will  find  very  fat  and  tender."  But  the  royal 
stork  was  not  inclined  to  eat  frogs,  being  no  Frank.' 

*  Have  a  care,  Scheherazade,'  here  interposed  the 
Sultan.  *  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  are  any 
people,  even  among  the  unbelievers,  who  are  such  filthy 
wretches  as  to  eat  frogs  ? — Bah  !  I  can't  believe  it  ! ' 

Scheherazade  did  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  continued. 
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*  The  King  declined  the  proffered  breakfast,  and  presently 
falling  into  conversation  with  the  young  female  stork, 
bantered  her  gaily  about  her  presence  in  such  a  place  of 
a  morning,  and  without  her  mamma,  praised  her  figure 
and  the  slimness  of  her  legs  (which  made  the  young  stork 
blush  till  she  was  almost  as  red  as  a  flamingo),  and  paid 
her  a  thousand  compliments  that  made  her  think  the 
stranger  one  of  the  most  delightful  creatures  she  had  ever 
met. 

*  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  we  live  in  some  reeds  hard  by  ;  and 
as  my  mamma,  one  of  the  best  mothers  in  the  world, 
who  fed  us  children  with  her  own  blood  when  we  had 
nothing  else  for  dinner,  is  no  more,  my  papa,  who  is 
always  lazy,  has  bidden    us   to    look  out    for  ourselves. 

You  were  pleased  just  now  to  compliment  my  1 my 

limbs  "  says  the  stork,  turning  her  eyes  to  the  ground  ; 
"and  the  fact  is,  that  I  wish  to  profit,  sir,  by  those 
graces  with  which  nature  endowed  me,  and  am  learning 
to  dance.  I  came  out  here  to  practise  a  little  step  that  I 
am  to  perform  before  some  friends  this  morning,  and 
here,  sir,  you  have  my  history." 

' "  I  do  pray  and  beseech  you  to  let  us  see  the  rehearsal 
of  the  step,"  said  the  King,  quite  amused  ;  on  which  the 
young  stork,  stretching  out  her  scraggy  neck,  and  giving 
him  an  ogle  with  her  fish-like  eyes,  fell  to  dancing  and 
capering  in  such  a  ridiculous  way,  that  the  King  and 
Vizier  could  restrain  their  gravity  no  longer,  but  burst 
out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  I  do  not  know 
that  Munsoor  would  have  laughed  of  his  own  accord,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  no  sort  of  humour  ;  but  he  made  it  a 
point  whenever  his  master  laughed  always  to  roar  too  ; 
and  in  this  instance  his  servility  cost  him  dear. 

*The  young  female  stork,  as  they  were  laughing,  flew 
away  in  a  hufF,  and  thought  them  no  doubt  the  most 
ill-mannered  brutes  in  the  world.  When  they  were 
restored  to  decent  gravity,  the  King  voted  that  they 
should  resume  their  shapes  again,  and  hie  home  to  break- 
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fast.  So  he  turned  himself  round  to  the  east,  bobbed  his 
head  three  times  according  to  the  receipt,  and — 

*" Vizier,"  said  he,  "what  the  deuce  is  the  word? — 
Hudge,  kudge,  fudge — what  is  it  ? " 

'The  Vizier  had  forgotten  too;  and  then  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  charm  came  over  these  wretched 
men,  and  they  felt  they  were  storks  for  ever.  In  vain 
they  racked  their  poor  brains  to  discover  the  word — 
they  were  no  wiser  at  the  close  of  the  day  than  at  the 
beginning,  and  at  nightfall  were  fain  to  take  wing  from 
the  lonely  morass  where  they  had  passed  so  many  miser- 
able hours,  and  seek  for  shelter  somewhere.' 


PART   THE    SECOND 
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*  After  flying  about  for  some  time,  the  poor  storks 
perched  upon  the  palace,  where  it  was  evident  that  all 
was  in  consternation.  "Ah!"  said  the  King,  with  a 
sigh,  "  why,  O  cursed  Vizier,  did'st  thou  ever  bring  that 
beggar-woman  into  my  presence  ?  here  it  is  an  hour 
after  sunset,  and  at  this  hour  I  should  have  been  seated 
at  a  comfortable  supper,  but  for  thy  odious  officiousness, 
and  my  own  fatal  curiosity." 

*  What  His  Majesty  said  was  true  ;  and,  having  eaten 
nothing  all  day  (for  they  could  not  make  up  their 
stomachs  to  subsist  upon  raw  frogs  and  fish),  he  saw,  to 
his  inexpressible  mortification,  his  own  supper  brought 
into  the  royal  closet  at  the  usual  hour,  taken  away  from 
thence,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  eaten  up  by  the 
servants  as  they  carried  it  back  to  the  kitchen. 

*  For  three  days  longer,  as  they  lingered  about  Tehran, 
that  city  was  in  evident  dismay  and  sorrow.  On  the 
first  day  a  council  was  held,  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
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toolc  place  between  the  mollahs  and  emirs  ;  on  the  second 
day  another  council  was  held,  and  all  the  mollahs  and 
emirs  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  King  Mushook  ;  on  the 
third  day  a  third  council  was  held,  and  they  voted  to  a 
man  that  all  faithful  Persians  had  long  desired  the  return 
of  their  rightful  sovereign  and  worship,  and  proclaimed 
Ghuzroo  Sultan  of  Persia.  Ghuzroo  and  his  son,  Ameen 
Adawb,  entered  the  divan.  What  a  thrill  passed  through 
the  bosom  of  Mushook  (who  was  perched  on  a  window 
of  the  hall)  when  he  saw  Ghuzroo  walk  up  and  take 
possession  of  his  august  throne,  and  beheld  in  the 
countenance  of  that  unbeliever  the  traits  of  the  very 
old  woman  who  had  sold  him  the  box  I 

*It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  to  your  Majesty  the 
numberless  voyages  and  the  long  dreary  flights  which  the 
unhappy  Sultan  and  Vizier  now  took.  There  is  hardly 
a  mosque  in  all  Persia  or  Arabia  on  which  they  did  not 
light ;  and  as  for  frogs  and  fishes,  they  speedily  learned 
to  be  so  little  particular  as  to  swallow  them  raw  with 
considerable  satisfaction,  and,  I  do  believe,  tried  every 
pond  and  river  in  Asia. 

*  At  last  they  came  to  India ;  and  being  then  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  they  went  to  take 
their  evening  meal  at  a  lake  in  a  wood  :  the  moon  was 
shining  on  it,  and  there  was  upon  one  of  the  trees  an 
owl  hooting  and  screaming  in  the  most  melancholy 
manner. 

*  The  two  wanderers  were  discussing  their  victuals, 
and  it  did  not  at  first  come  into  their  heads  to  listen  to 
the  owl's  bewailings  ;  but  as  they  were  satisfied,  they 
began  presently  to  hearken  to  the  complaints  of  the  bird 
of  night  that  sate  on  a  mango-tree,  its  great  round,  white 
face  shining  in  the  moon.  The  owl  sung  a  little  elegy, 
which  may  be  rendered  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  *  Too — too — too — 00  long  have  I  been  in  imprisonment  ; 
fFho — 0 — 0 — 0  is  coming  to  deliver  me  ? 
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In  the  darkness  of  the  night   I  look  out,  and  see  not  my 

deliverer  ; 
I  make  the  grove  resound  with  my  strains,  but  no  one  hears 

me. 

"  I  look  out  at  the  moon  ; — my  face  w^as  once  as  fair  as  hers  : 
She  is  the  queen  of  night,  and  I  was  a  princess  as  celebrated. 
I  sit  under  the  cypress-trees,  and  was  once  as  thin  as  they 

are  : 
Could  their  dark  leaves  compare  to  my  raven  tresses  ? 

"  I  was  a  princess  once,  and  my  talents  were  everywhere 

sung  of; 
I  was  indebted  for  my  popularity  not  only  to  beauty  but  to 

whit ; 
Ah,  where  is  the  destined  prince  that  is  to  come  to  liberate, 

and  to  who — 0/*"  ' 

*  Cut  the  verses  short,  Scheherazade,'  said  the  Sultan. 
And  that  obedient  Princess  instantly  resumed  her  story 
in  prose. 

*  '*  What,"  said  King  Mushook,  stepping  up  to  the 
owl,  "  are  you  the  victim  of  enchantment  ?  " 

* "  Alas  !  kind  stranger,  of  whatever  feather  you  be — 
for  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  I  cannot  see  you  in  the 
least, — I  was  a  princess,  as  I  have  just  announced  in  my 
poem  ;  and  famous,  I  may  say,  for  my  beauty  all  over 
India.  Rotu  Muckun  is  my  name,  and  my  father  is 
King  of  Hindostan.  A  monster  from  Bombay,  an 
idolater  and  practiser  of  enchantments,  came  to  my 
court  and  asked  my  hand  for  his  son  ;  but  because  I 
spurned  the  wretch,  he,  under  the  disguise  of  an  old 
woman " 

* "  With  a  box  of  trinkets,"  broke  out  the  Vizier. 

* "  Of  no  such  thing,"  said  the  owl,  or  rather  the  dis- 
guised Princess  Rotu  Muckun ;  "  with  a  basket  of 
peaches,  of  which  I  was  known  to  be  fond,  entered  the 
palace  garden  one  evening  as  I  was  seated  there  with  my 
maidens,  and  offered  me  a  peach,  of  which  I  partook, 
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and  was  that  instant  turned  into  an  owl.  My  attendants 
fled,  screaming  at  the  metamorphosis  ;  and  as  the  old 
woman  went  away,  she  clenched  her  fist  at  me  and 
laughed,  and  said,  *  Now,  Princess,  you  will  remember 
the  vengeance  of  Ghuzroo."  * 

'"This  is  indeed  marvellous  !  *'  exclaimed  the  King  of 
Persia.  "  Know,  madam,  that  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you  was  a  year  since  no  other  than 
Persia's  king." 

*  Heavens  ! "  said  the  Princess,  trembling,  and  rustling 
all  her  feathers  ;  "  can  you  be  the  famous  and  beautiful 
Mushook,  who  disappeared  from  Tehran  with  his  Grand 
Vizier  ? " 

'"  No  other,  madam,"  said  the  King,  laying  his  claw 
on  his  breast  ;  "  and  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants.* 

'  "  Heigho  !  "  said  she  ;  *  I  would  that  you  had  re- 
sumed your  former  shape,  and  that  what  you  said  were 
true  ;  but  you  men,  I  have  always  heard,  are  sad,  sad 
deceivers  I " 

*  Being  pressed  farther  to  explain  the  meaning  of  her 
wish,  the  Princess  said  that  she  never  could  resume  her 
former  appearance  until  she  could  find  some  one  who 
would  marry  her  under  her  present  form  ;  and  what  was 
more,  she  said,  an  old  Brahmin  had  made  a  prophecy 
concerning  her,  that  she  should  be  saved  from  destruction 
by  a  stork. 

*  "  This  speech,"  said  the  Vizier,  drawing  His  Majesty 
aside,  "  is  the  sheerest  and  most  immodest  piece  of  fiction 
on  the  part  of  Madam  Owl  that  ever  I  heard.  What  is 
the  upshot  of  it  ?  The  hideous  old  wretch,  pining  for  a 
husband,  and  not  being  able  on  account  of  her  age  and 
ugliness,  doubtless,  to  procure  one  among  birds  of  her 
own  degree,  sees  us  two  slim,  elegant,  fashionable  fellows 
pass,  and  trumps  up  instantly  a  story  about  her  being  a 
princess,  and  the  deuce  knows  what.  Even  suppose  she 
be  a  princess,  let  your  Majesty  remember  what  the  poet 
Ferooz  observes — 
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'  Women  are  not  all  beautiful — for  one  moon-eyed, 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  are  as  ugly  as  Shaitan.' 

Let  us  have  a  care,  then,  how  we  listen  to  her  stories." 

' "  Vizier,"  answered  His  Majesty, "  I  have  remarked 
that  you  are  always  talking  about  ugliness ;  and,  by  my 
beard  !  you  are  the  ugliest  man  in  my  dominions.  Be 
she  handsome  or  hideous,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  story  of  the  Princess  mysteriously  connected 
with  our  fate.  Do  you  not  remember  that  extraordinary 
dream  which  I  had  in  my  youth,  and  which  declared 
that  I  too  should  be  saved  from  danger  by  an  owl  p  Had 
you  not  also  such  a  dream  on  the  self-same  night  ?  Let  us 
not,  therefore,  disregard  the  warnings  of  Fate  : — the  risk 
shall  be  run,  the  Princess  shall  be  married,  or  my  name's 
not  Mushook." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Vizier,  with  a  shrug, "  if  you  insist 
upon  marrying  her,  I  cannot,  of  course,  give  any  objec- 
tion to  the  royal  will :  and  your  Majesty  must  remember 
that  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business  altogether." 

* "  I  marry  her  ! "  screamed  the  King,  in  a  rage  ; 
"  Vizier,  are  you  a  fool  ?  Do  you  suppose  me  such  a 
fool  as  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  as  they  say  in  Bagdad  ? " 

*"I  was  sure  your  Majesty  would  not  be  so  im- 
prudent," said  the  Vizier,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

*  "Of  course  I  wouldn't ;  no,  Vizier,  my  old  and  tried 
servant,  you  shall  marry  the  Princess  Rotu  Muckun,  and 
incur  the  risk  of  this  adventure." 

'  The  poor  Vizier  knew  he  had  only  to  obey,  were  his 
master  to  bid  him  to  bite  off  his  own  nose  ;  so  he  promised 
compliance  in  this  instance  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he 
could  muster.  But  the  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  this 
little  dispute,  had  not  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
owl  had  wings  as  well  as  they,  and  had  followed  them  into 
the  dark  brake  where  the  colloquy  took  place,  and  could 
see  them  perfectly,  and  hear  every  word  that  passed. 

* "  Tut-tut-tut-too  !  "  shrieked  out  the  owl,  in  a  shrill 
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voice,  "  my  lord  of  Persia,  and  you,  Grand  Vizier,  do  you 
suppose  that  I,  the  Princess  of  Hindostan,  am  to  be  cast 
about  from  one  person  to  another  like  a  shuttlecock  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  I,  the  loveliest  woman  in  the 
universe,  am  tamely  to  listen  to  doubts  regarding  my 
beauty,  and  finally  to  yield  up  my  charms  to  an  ugly,  old, 
decrepit  monster,  like  your  Grand  Vizier  ?' 

*•*  Madam "interposed  the  King  of  Persia. 

•"Tut-tut-too!  don't  madam  me,  sir,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, in  a  fluster, —  "mademoiselle,  if  you  please;  and 
mademoiselle  to  remain,  rather  than  be  insulted  so. 
Talk  about  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  indeed  !  here  is  a 
pretty  gentlemanlike  phrase  for  a  monarch  who  has  been 
used  to  good  society  ! — pig  in  a  poke,  indeed  !  1*11  tell 
you  what,  my  lord,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you 
carry  your  pigs  to  another  market.  And  as  for  my  poor 
person,  I  will  see,"  cried  the  owl,  sobbing, "  if  some  noble- 
hearted  person  be  not  more  favourable  to-to-to  to-//-to- 
oo-oo-oo-oo !  "  Here  she  set  up  such  an  hysterical  howl- 
ing, that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Persia  thought  she 
would  have  dropped  off  her  perch. 

*  He  was  a  good-natured  sovereign,  and  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  tears  of  a  woman.' 

*What  a  fool!'  said  the  Sultan.  But  Scheherazade 
took  no  notice. 

*  And  having  his  heart  melted  by  her  sorrows,  said  to 
her,  '*  Cheer  up,  madam,  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
Mushook  deserted  a  lady  in  distress.  I  swear  to  you  by 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Koran,  that  you  shall  have  my 
hand  as  soon  as  I  get  it  back  myself;  in  the  meanwhile 
accept  my  claw,  and  with  it  the  heart  of  the  King  of 
Persia." 

* "  Oh,  sir  ! "  said  the  owl,  *'  this  is  too  great  joy — too 
much  honour — I  cannot,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  bear  it  ! — O  Heavens  ! — Maidens,  unlace  me  ! — Some 
water — some  water — a  jug-jug-jug " 

*  Here  what  the  King  had   formerly  feared  actually 
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took  place,  and  the  owl,  in  an  excess  of  emotion, 
actually  tumbled  off  the  branch  in  a  fainting  fit,  and 
fell  into  the  thicket  below. 

*  The  Vizier  and  His  Majesty  ran  like  mad  to  the 
lake  for  water  ;  but  ah  I  what  a  scene  met  their  view 
on  coming  back  ! 

'  Forth  there  came  to  meet  them  the  loveliest  damsel 
that  ever  greeted  the  eyes  of  monarch  or  vizier.  Fancy, 
sir,  a  pair  of  eyes ' 

'  Cut  the  description  short,  Scheherazade,'  interrupted 
the  Sultan  ;  *  your  eyes,  my  dear,  are  quite  pretty 
enough  for  me.' 

'  In  short,  sir,  she  was  the  most  lovely  woman  in  the 
world  of  her  time ;  and  the  poor  old  Vizier,  as  he  beheld 
her,  was  mad  to  think  what  a  prize  he  had  lost.  The 
King  of  Persia  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  vowed 
himself  to  be  the  happiest  of  men.' 

'  Happiest  of  men  ! '  roared  out  the  Sultan.  '  Why, 
woman,  he  is  a  stork  :  how  did  he  get  back  to  his  shape, 
I  want  to  know  ? ' 

'Why,  sir,  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  the 
Princess  of  Hindostan,  now  restored  to  her  pristine 
beauty,  saw  that  no  sort  of  change  had  taken  place  in 
her  affianced  husband,  she  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
connection,  and  more  than  once  in  their  journey  from 
Agra  to  the  court  of  her  father  at  Delhi,  she  thought 
of  giving  her  companion  the  slip  ;  "  For  how,"  said  she, 
*'  am  I  to  marry  a  stork  ?  *  However,  the  King  would 
never  leave  her  for  a  moment  out  of  his  sight,  or,  when 
His  Majesty  slept,  the  Vizier  kept  his  eye  upon  her; 
and  so  at  last  they  walked  and  walked  until  they  came 
near  to  Delhi  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 

'A  magnificent  barge  was  floating  down  the  river, 
pulled  by  a  hundred  men  with  gilded  oars,  and  dressed 
in  liveries  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  prow  of  the  barge  was 
shaped  like  a  peacock,  and  formed  of  precious  stones  and 
enamel  ;  and  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel  was  an  awning 

2  C 
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of  crimson  silk,  supported  by  pillars  of  silver,  under 
which,  in  a  yellow  satin  robe,  covered  with  diamonds 
of  intolerable  brightness,  there  sat  an  old  gentleman 
smoking,  and  dissolved  seemingly  in  grief. 

*"  Heavens  !"  cried  the  Princess,  "'tis  my  father!" 
and  straightway  she  began  flapping  her  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  crying  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "  Father, 
father,  'tis  your  Rotu  Muckun  calls  !  " 

*  When  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  in 
yellow  satin,  heard  that  voice,  he  started  up  wildly,  let 
drop  his  hookah,  shouted  hoarsely  to  the  rowers  to  pull 
to  the  shore,  and  the  next  minute  tumbled  backwards 
in  a  fainting  fit.  The  next  minute  but  one  he  was  in 
the  arms  of  his  beloved  girl,  the  proudest  and  happiest 
of  fathers. 

*  The  Princess  at  the  moment  of  meeting,  and  in 
the  hurry  of  running  into  the  boat,  had,  it  must  be 
confessed,  quite  forgotten  her  two  storks ;  and  as  these 
made  an  efFort  to  follow  her,  one  of  the  rowers  with  his 
gilded  oar  gave  the  Grand  Vizier  a  crack  over  the  leg, 
which  caused  that  poor  functionary  to  limp  for  many 
years  after.  But  our  wanderers  were  not  to  be  put  off 
so.  Taking  wing,  they  flew  right  under  the  awning 
of  the  boat,  and  perched  down  on  the  sofa  close  by  the 
King  of  Hindostan  and  his  daughter. 

*"What,  in  Heaven's  name,"  said  Hindostan,  "are 
these  filthy  birds,  that  smell  so  horribly  of  fish  ? 
Faugh  !  turn  them  out." 

*"  Filthy  yourself,  sir,  my  brother,"  answered  the 
King  of  Persia,  "  the  smell  of  fish  is  not  much  worse 
than  that  of  tobacco,  I  warrant.  Heigho  !  I  have  not 
had  a  pipe  for  many  a  long  day  ! " 

*  Here  Rotu  Muckun,  seeing  her  father's  wonder  that 
a  stork  should  talk  his  language,  and  his  anger  at  the 
bird's  impudence,  interposed,  and  related  to  His  Majesty 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  happy  change  that 
had  taken  place. 
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'  While  she  was  speaking  (and  her  story  was  a  pretty 
long  one),  the  King  of  Persia  flung  himself  back  in  an 
easy  attitude  on  one  of  the  sofas,  crossing  his  long  legs, 
and  folding  his  wings  over  his  chest.  He  was,  to  tell 
the  truth,  rather  piqued  at  the  reception  which  his 
brother  of  Hindostan  had  given  him.  Old  Munsoor 
stood  moodily  at  a  little  distance,  holding  up  his  game 
leg. 

'  His  master,  however,  was  determined  to  show  that 
he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease.  "  Hindostan,  my  old  buck," 
said  he,  "  what  a  deuced  comfortable  sofa  this  is ;  and, 
egad,  what  a  neat  turn-out  of  a  barge." 

'  The  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  stickler  for  ceremony, 
said  drily,  "  I  am  glad  your  Majesty  finds  the  sofa 
comfortable,  and  the  barge  to  your  liking.  Here  we 
don't  call  it  a  barge,  but  a  Budgerow." 

'  As  he  spoke  this  word,  the  King  of  Persia  bounced 
off  his  seat  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  upset  the  hookah 
over  the  King  of  Hindostan's  legs ;  the  moody  old 
Grand  Vizier  clapped  his  wings  and  screamed  for  joy  ; 
the  Princess  shrieked  for  astonishment  ;  and  the  whole 
boat's  crew  were  in  wonder,  as  they  saw  the  two  birds 
turn  towards  the  east,  bob  their  long  bills  three  times, 
and  call  out  "  Budgerow  !  " 

'  At  that  word  the  birds  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place,  before  the  astonished  sovereign  of  Hindostan, 
there  stood  two  gentlemen  in  the  Persian  habit.  One 
of  them  was  fat,  old,  and  one-eyed,  of  a  yellow 
complexion,  and  limping  on  a  leg — 'twas  Munsoor,  the 
Vizier.  The  other — ah,  what  a  thrill  passed  through 
Rotu  Muckun's  heart  as  she  beheld  him  ! — had  a  dark 
countenance,  a  dark  flashing  eye,  a  royal  black  beard,  a 
high  forehead,  on  which  a  little  Persian  cap  was  jauntily 
placed.  A  pelisse  of  cashmere  and  sables  covered  his 
broad  chest,  and  showed  off  his  excessively  slim  waist  to 
advantage  ;  his  little  feet  were  encased  in  yellow  slippers; 
when  he  spoke,  his  cornelian  lips   displayed  thirty-two 
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pearly  teeth  ;  in  his  girdle  was  his  sword,  and  on  the 
hilt  of  it  that  famous  diamond,  worth  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  millions  of  tomauns. 

'  when  the  King  of  Hindostan  saw  that  diamond,  he 
at  once  knew  that  Mushoolc  could  be  no  impostor,  and 
talcing  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  the  good-natured 
monarch  ordered  servants  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the 
chillum,  and  to  bring  fresh  ones  for  the  King  of  Persia 
and  himself. 

*■ "  You  say  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  smoked  a  pipe," 
said  Hindostan  waggishly  ;  "  there  is  a  lady  here  that  I 
dare  swear  will  fill  one  for  you."  With  this  and  other 
sallies  the  royal  party  passed  on  to  Delhi,  where  Munsoor 
was  accommodated  with  diaculum  and  surgical  aid,  and 
where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  the  King  of 
Persia  and  the  Princess  of  Hindostan." 

*  And  did  the  King  of  Persia  ever  get  his  kingdom 
back  again  ?  '  asked  the  Sultan. 

*  Of  course  he  did,  sir,*  replied  Scheherazade,  *  for 
where  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  king  who  had  been  kept 
out  of  his  just  rights  by  a  wicked  enchanter,  that  did  not 
regain  his  possessions  at  the  end  of  a  story  ?  No,  sir,  at 
the  last  page  of  a  tale,  wicked  enchanters  are  always 
punished,  and  suffering  virtue  always  rewarded ;  and 
though  I  have  my  doubts  whether  in  real  life ' 

*  Be  hanged  to  your  prate,  madam,  and  let  me  know 
at  once  how  King  Mushook  got  back  his  kingdom,  and 
what  he  did  to  Ghuzroo  and  his  son  Ameen  Adawb  ? ' 

*  Why,  sir,  marching  with  five  hundred  thousand  men, 
whom  his  father-in-law  placed  under  his  command.  King 
Mushook  went,  via  Caubul  and  AfFghanistan,  into 
Persia ;  he  defeated  the  usurping  Ghuzroo  upon  the 
plains  of  Tehran,  and  caused  that  idolatrous  monarch  to 
be  bastinadoed  to  death.  As  for  his  son,  Ameen  Adawb, 
as  that  young  Prince  had  not  taken  any  part  in  his 
father's  rebellion,  Mushook,  who  was  a  merciful 
sovereign,  only  ordered  him  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
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the  powder,  and  to  wish  himself  to  be  a  stork.  Then  he 
put  him  into  a  cage,  and  hung  him  outside  the  palace 
wall.  This  done,  Mushook  and  his  Princess  swayed 
magnificently  the  sceptre  of  Persia,  lived  happily,  were 
blest  by  their  subjects,  had  an  infinite  number  of  children, 
and  ate  pilau  and  rice  every  day. 

*  Now,  sir,  it  happened,  after  several  years'  captivity 
in  the  cage,  that  the  Prince  Amcen  Adawb ' 

Here  Scheherazade  paused  ;  for,  looking  at  her  royal 
husband,  she  saw  that  His  Majesty  was  fast  asleep,  and 
deferred  the  history  of  Prince  Ameen  Adawb  until 
another  occasion. 
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I    WALKED    OUT    OF    THE    SHOP 


JANUARY 


THE    BIRTH    OF    THE    YEAR 


Some  poet  has  observed,  that  if  any  man  would  write 
down  what  has  really  happened  to  him  in  this  mortal  life 
he  would  be  sure  to  make  a  good  book,  though  he  never 
had  met  with  a  single  adventure  from  his  birth  to  his 
burial.  How  much  more,  then,  must  I,  who  have  had 
adventures,  most  singular,  pathetic,  and  unparalleled,  be 
able  to  compile  an  instructive  and  entertaining  volume 
for  the  use  of  the  public. 
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I  don*t  mean  to  say  that  I  have  killed  lions,  or  seen 
the  wonders  of  travel  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  or  Persia  i 
or  that  I  have  been  a  very  fashionable  character,  living 
with  dulces  and  peeresses,  and  writing  my  recollections 
of  them,  as  the  way  now  is.  I  never  left  this  my  native 
isle,  nor  spoke  to  a  lord  (except  an  Irish  one  who  had 
rooms  in  our  house,  and  forgot  to  pay  three  weeks' 
lodging  and  extras)  ;  but,  as  our  immortal  bard  observes, 
I  have  in  the  course  of  my  existence  been  so  eaten  up  by 
the  slugs  and  harrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  and  have  been 
the  object  of  such  continual  and  extraordinary  ill-luck, 
that  I  believe  it  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  milestone  to 
read  of  it — that  is,  if  a  milestone  had  a  heart  of  any- 
thing but  stone. 

Twelve  of  my  adventures,  suitable  for  meditation  and 
perusal  during  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  have  been 
arranged  by  me  for  this  work.  They  contain  a  part  of 
the  history  of  a  great,  and,  confidently  I  may  say,  sl  good 
man.  I  was  not  a  spendthrift  like  other  men.  I  never 
wronged  any  man  of  a  shilling,  though  I  am  as  sharp 
a  fellow  at  a  bargain  as  any  in  Europe.  I  never 
injured  a  fellow-creature  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  several 
occasions,  when  injured  myself,  have  shown  the  most 
wonderful  forbearance.  I  come  of  a  tolerably  good 
family ;  and  yet,  born  to  wealth — of  an  inoffensive 
disposition,  careful  of  the  money  that  I  had,  and  eager  to 
get  more, — I  have  been  going  down  hill  ever  since  my 
journey  of  life  began,  and  have  been  pursued  by  a 
complication  of  misfortunes  such  as  surely  never 
happened  to  any  man  but  the  unhappy  Bob  Stubbs. 

Bob  Stubbs  is  my  name  ;  and  I  haven't  got  a  shilling  ; 
I  have  borne  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  service 
of  King  George,  and  am  now — but  never  mind  what  I 
am  now,  for  the  public  will  know  in  a  few  pages  more. 
My  fether  was  of  the  Suffolk  Stubbses — a  well-to-do 
gentleman  of  Bungay.  My  grandfather  had  been  a 
respected  attorney   in    that   town,  and   left  my  papa  a 
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pretty  little  fortune.  I  was  thus  the  inheritor  of 
competence,  and  ought  to  be  at  this  moment  a 
gentleman. 

My  misfortunes  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
about  a  year  before  my  birth,  when  my  papa,  a  young 
fellow  pretending  to  study  the  law  in  London,  fell  madly 
in  love  with  Miss  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman, 
who  did  not  give  her  a  sixpence,  and  afterwards  became 
bankrupt.  My  papa  married  this  Miss  Smith,  and 
carried  her  off  to  the  country,  where  I  was  born,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  me. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  my  early  years,  you 
would  laugh  at  me  as  an  impostor  ;  but  the  following 
letter  from  mamma  to  a  friend,  after  her  marriage,  will 
pretty  well  show  you  what  a  poor  foolish  creature  she 
was  ;  and  what  a  reckless  extravagant  fellow  was  my 
other  unfortunate  parent  : — 

'  To  Miss  E/iza  Kids,  in  Gracechurch  Street,  London. 

'  Oh,  Eliza  !  your  Susan  is  the  happiest  girl  under  heaven  ! 
My  Thomas  is  an  angel  !  not  a  tall  grenadier-like  looking 
fellow,  such  as  I  always  vowed  I  would  marry  : — on  the 
contrary,  he  is  what  the  world  would  call  dumpy,  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  confess  that  his  eyes  have  a  cast  in  them. 
But  what  then  ?  when  one  of  his  eyes  is  fixed  on  me,  and 
one  on  my  babe,  they  are  lighted  up  with  an  afFection  which 
my  pen  cannot  describe,  and  which,  certainly,  was  never 
bestowed  upon  any  woman  so  strongly  as  upon  your  happy 
Susan  Stubbs. 

'  When  he  comes  home  from  shooting,  or  the  farm,  if  you 
could  see  dear  Thomas  with  me  and  our  dear  little  Bob  !  as  I 
sit  on  one  knee,  and  baby  on  the  other,  and  as  he  dances  us 
both  about.  I  often  wish  that  we  had  Sir  Joshua,  or  some 
great  painter,  to  depict  the  group  ;  for  sure  it  is  the  prettiest 
picture  in  the  whole  world,  to  see  three  such  loving  merry 
people. 

'Dear  baby  is  the  most  lovely  little  creature  that  can 
possibly  be — the  very  image  of  Papa ;  he  is  cutting  his  teeth, 
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and  the  delight  of  everybody.  Nurse  says  that,  when  he  is 
older,  he  will  get  rid  of  his  squint,  and  his  hair  will  get  a 
great  deal  less  red.  Doctor  Bates  is  as  kind,  and  skilful,  and 
attentive  as  we  could  desire.  Think  what  a  blessing  to  have 
had  him  !  Ever  since  poor  baby's  birth,  it  has  never  had  a 
day  of  quiet ;  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  it  from  three 
to  four  doses  every  week  ; — how  thankful  ought  we  to  be 
that  the  dear  thing  is  as  well  as  it  is  !  It  got  through  the 
measles  wonderfully  ;  then  it  had  a  little  rash  ;  and  then  a 
nasty  hooping-cough  ;  and  then  a  fever,  and  continual  pains 
in  its  poor  little  stomach,  crying,  poor  dear  child,  from 
morning  till  night. 

'  But  dear  Tom  is  an  excellent  nurse:  and  many  and  many 
a  night  has  he  had  no  sleep,  dear  man  !  in  consequence  of 
the  poor  little  baby.  He  walks  up  and  down  with  it  for 
hours,  singing  a  kind  of  song  (dear  fellow,  he  has  no  more 
voice  than  a  tea-kettle),  and  bobbing  his  head  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  looking,  in  his  nightcap  and  dressing-gown,  so 
droll.     Oh,  Eliza  !  how  you  would  laugh  to  see  him. 

'  We  have  one  of  the  best  nursemaids  in  the  world,  an 
Irishwoman,  who  is  as  fond  of  baby  almost  as  his  mother  (but 
that  can  never  be).  She  takes  it  to  walk  in  the  park  for 
hours  together,  and  I  really  don't  know  why  Thomas  dislikes 
her.  He  says  she  is  tipsy,  very  often,  and  slovenly,  which  I 
cannot  conceive  ; — to  be  sure,  the  nurse  is  sadly  dirty,  and 
sometimes  smells  very  strong  of  gin. 

*  But  what  of  that  ? — these  little  drawbacks  only  make 
home  more  pleasant.  When  one  thinks  how  many  mothers 
have  no  nursemaids  :  how  many  poor  dear  children  have  no 
doctors  :  ought  we  not  to  be  thankful  for  Mary  Malowney, 
and  that  Doctor  Bates's  bill  is  forty-seven  pounds  ?  How  ill 
must  dear  baby  have  been,  to  require  so  much  physic  ! 

'  But  they  are  a  sad  expense,  these  dear  babies,  after  all. 
Fancy,  Eliza,  how  much  this  Mary  Malowney  costs  us.  Ten 
shillings  every  week  ;  a  glass  of  brandy  or  gin  at  dinner  ; 
three  pint-bottles  of  Mr.  Thrale's  best  porter  every  day — 
making  twenty-one  in  a  week,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
in  the  eleven  months  she  has  been  with  us.  Then,  for  baby, 
there  is  Doctor  Bates's  bill  of  forty-five  guineas,  two  guineas 
for  christening,  twenty  for  a  grand  christening  supper  and 
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ball  (rich  Uncle  John  mortally  offended  because  he  was  made 
godfather,  and  had  to  give  baby  a  silver  cup  ;  he  has  struck 
Thomas  out  of  his  will  :  and  old  Mr.  Firkin  quite  as  much 
hurt  because  he  was  not  asked  :  he  will  not  speak  to  me  or 
Thomas  in  consequence)  ;  twenty  guineas  for  flannels,  laces, 
little  gowns,  caps,  napkins,  and  such  baby's  ware  :  and  all 
this  out  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year !  But  Thomas 
expects  to  make  a  great  deal  by  his  farm. 

'  We  have  got  the  most  charming  country-house  you  can 
imagine :  it  is  quite  shut  in  by  trees,  and  so  retired  that, 
though  only  thirty  miles  from  London,  the  post  comes  to  us 
but  once  a  week.  The  roads,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
execrable  ;  it  is  winter  now,  and  we  are  up  to  our  knees  in 
mud  and  snow.  But  oh,  Eliza  !  how  happy  we  are  :  with 
Thomas  (he  has  had  a  sad  attack  of  rheumatism,  dear  man  !) 
and  little  Bobby,  and  our  kind  friend  Doctor  Bates,  who 
comes  so  far  to  see  us,  I  leave  you  to  fancy  that  we  have  a 
charming  merry  party,  and  do  not  care  for  all  the  gaieties  of 
Ranelagh. 

'Adieu  !  dear  baby  is  crying  for  his  mamma.  A  thousand 
kisses  from  your  affectionate  Susan  Stubbs.' 

There  it  is  !  Doctor's  bills,  gentleman-farming, 
twenty-one  pints  of  porter  a  week.  In  this  way  my 
unnatural  parents  were  already  robbing  me  of  my 
property. 

FEBRUARY 

CUTTING    WEATHER 

I  HAVE  called  this  chapter  *  cutting  weather,'  partly  in 
compliment  to  the  month  of  February,  and  partly  in 
respect  of  my  own  misfortunes,  which  you  are  going  to 
read  about.  For  I  have  often  thought  that  January 
(which  is  mostly  twelfth  cake  and  holiday-time)  is  like 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  a  little  boy's  life ;  then 
comes  dismal  February,  and  the  working  days  with  it, 
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when  chaps  begin  to  look  out  for  themselves,  after  the 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year's  heyday  and  merry- 
making are  over,  which  our  infancy  may  well  be  said  to 
be.  Well  can  I  recollect  that  bitter  frost  of  February, 
when  I  first  launched  out  into  the  world  and  appeared  at 
Doctor  Swishtail's  academy. 

I  began  at  school  that  life  of  prudence  and  economy 
which  I  have  carried  on  ever  since.  My  mother  gave 
me  eighteenpence  on  setting  out  (poor  soul  !  I  thought 
her  heart  would  break  as  she  kissed  me,  and  bade  God 
bless  me)  ;  and,  besides,  I  had  a  small  capital  of  my  own, 
which  1  had  amassed  for  a  year  previous.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  used  to  do.  Wherever  I  saw  six  half-pence  I 
took  one.  If  it  was  asked  for,  I  said  I  had  taken  it,  and 
gave  it  back  ; — if  it  was  not  missed,  I  said  nothing  about 
it,  as  why  should  I  ? — those  who  don't  miss  their  money, 
don't  lose  their  money.  So  I  had  a  little  private  fortune 
of  three  shillings,  besides  mother's  eighteenpence.  At 
school  they  called  me  the  Copper-Merchant,  I  had  such 
lots  of  it. 

Now,  even  at  a  preparatory  school,  a  well-regulated 
boy  may  better  himself;  and  I  can  tell  you  I  did.  I 
never  was  in  any  quarrels  :  I  never  was  very  high  in  the 
class  or  very  low  ;  but  there  was  no  chap  so  much 
respected  : — and  why  ?  Pd  always  money.  The  other 
boys  spent  all  theirs  in  the  first  day  or  two,  and  they 
gave  me  plenty  of  cakes  and  barley-sugar  then,  I  can 
tell  you.  I'd  no  need  to  spend  my  own  money,  for  they 
would  insist  upon  treating  me.  Well,  in  a  week,  when 
theirs  was  gone,  and  they  had  but  their  threepence  a 
week  to  look  to  for  the  rest  of  the  half-year,  what  did  I 
do  ?  Why,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  three-halfpence  out 
of  the  threepence  a  week  of  almost  all  the  young 
gentlemen  at  Doctor  Swishtail's,  came  into  my  pocket. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  Tom  Hicks  wanted  a  slice  of 
gingerbread,  who  had  the  money  ?  Little  Bob  Stubbs, 
to  be  sure.     *  Hicks,*  I  used  to  say,  *  /'//  buy  you  three- 
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halfp'orth  of  gingerbread,  if  you'll  give  me  threepence 
next  Saturday.'  And  he  agreed  ;  and  next  Saturday 
came,  and  he  very  often  could  not  pay  me  more  than 
three-halfpence.  Then  there  was  the  threepence  I  was 
to  have  the  next  Saturday.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  for  a 
whole  half-year  ; — I  lent  a  chap,  by  the  name  of  Dick 
Bunting,  three-halfpence  the  first  Saturday  for  three- 
pence the  next  :  he  could  not  pay  me  more  than  half 
when  Saturday  came,  and  I'm  blest  if  I  did  not  make 
him  pay  me  three-halfpence  for  three-and-twenty 
weeks  running^  making  two  shillings  and  tenpence-half- 
penny.  But  he  was  a  sad  dishonourable  fellow,  Dick 
Bunting  ;  for,  after  I'd  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  let  him 
ofFfor  three-and-twenty  weeks  the  money  he  owed  me, 
holidays  came,  and  threepence  he  owed  me  still.  Well, 
according  to  the  common  principles  of  practice,  after 
six  weeks'  holidays,  he  ought  to  have  paid  me  exactly 
sixteen  shillings,  which  was  my  due.     For  the 


First  week  the  3</.  would  be  6</. 
Second  week  .  .is. 

Third  week   .  .         .     zs. 


Fourth  week 

•    ¥ 

Fifth  week 

.     Ss 

Sixth  week 

.   l6r. 

Nothing  could  be  more  just  ;  and  yet — will  it  be 
believed  ? — when  Bunting  ca'r.c  back  he  offered  me 
three-halfpence  !  the  mean  dishonest  scoundrel. 

However,  I  was  even  with  him,  I  can  tell  you.  He 
spent  all  his  money  in  a  fortnight,  and  then  I  screwed 
him  down  !  I  made  him,  besides  giving  me  a  penny  for 
a  penny,  pay  me  a  quarter  of  his  bread-and-butter  at 
breakfast  and  a  quarter  of  his  cheese  at  supper ;  and 
before  the  half-year  was  out,  I  got  from  him  a  silver 
fruit-knife,  a  box  of  compasses,  and  a  very  pretty 
silver-laced  waistcoat,  in  which  I  went  home  as  proud  as 
a  king  :  and,  what's  more,  I  had  no  less  than  three 
golden  guineas  in  the  pocket  of  it,  besides  fifteen 
shillings,  the  knife,  and  a  brass  bottle-screw,  which  I  got 
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from  another  chap.  It  wasn't  bad  interest  for  twelve 
shillings — which  was  all  the  money  I'd  had  in  the  year 
— was  it  ?  Heigho  1  I've  often  wished  that  I  could 
get  such  a  chance  again  in  this  wicked  world  ;  but  men 
are  more  avaricious  now  than  they  used  to  be  in  those 
dear  early  days. 

Well,  I  went  home  in  my  new  waistcoat  as  fine  as  a 
peacock  ;  and  when  I  gave  the  bottle-screw  to  my  father, 
begging  him  to  take  it  as  a  token  of  my  affection  for 
him,  my  dear  mother  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  tears  as  I 
never  saw,  and  kissed  and  hugged  me  fit  to  smother  me. 

*  Bless  him,  bless  him  !*  says  she,  'to  think  of  his  old 
fether.  And  where  did  you  purchase  it.  Bob?' — 'Why, 
mother,'  says  I,  'I  purchased  it  out  of  my  savings* 
(which  was  as  true  as  the  gospel). — When  I  said  this, 
mother  looked  round  to  father,  smiling,  although  she  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she  took  his  hand,  and  with  her 
other  hand  drew  me  to  her.  *  Is  he  not  a  noble  boy  ?  * 
says  she  to  my  father:   'and   only  nine  years  old!' — 

*  Faith,'  says  my  father,  *  he  is  a  good  lad,  Susan. 
Thank  thee,  my  boy  :  and  here  is  a  crown-piece  in 
return  for  thy  bottle-scew  ; — it  shall  open  us  a  bottle  of 
the  very  best  too,'  says  my  father.  And  he  kept  his 
word.  I  always  was  fond  of  good  wine  (though  never, 
from  a  motive  of  proper  self-denial,  having  any  in  my 
cellar) ;  and,  by  Jupiter  !  on  this  night  I  had  my  little 
skinful, — for  there  was  no  stinting, — so  pleased  were  my 
dear  parents  with  the  bottle-screw.  The  best  of  it  was, 
it  only  cost  me  threepence  originally,  which  a  chap  could 
not  pay  me. 

Seeing  this  game  was  such  a  good  one,  I  became  very 
generous  towards  my  parents ;  and  a  capital  way  it  is  to 
encourage  liberality  in  children.  I  gave  mamma  a  very 
neat  brass  thimble,  and  she  gave  me  a  half-guinea  piece. 
Then  I  gave  her  a  very  pretty  needle-book,  which  I 
made  myself  with  an  ace  of  spades  from  a  new  pack  of 
cards  we  had,  and  I  got  Sally,  our  maid,  to  cover  it  with 
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a  bit  of  pink  satin  her  mistress  had  given  her ;  and  I 
made  the  leaves  of  the  book,  which  I  vandyked  very 
nicely,  out  of  a  piece  of  flannel  I  had  had  round  my 
neck  for  a  sore  throat.  It  smelt  a  little  of  hartshorn, 
but  it  was  a  beautiful  needle-book  ;  and  mamma  was  so 
delighted  with  it,  that  she  went  into  town  and  bought 
me  a  gold-laced  hat.  Then  I  bought  papa  a  pretty  china 
tobacco-stopper  :  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  of  my  dear  father 
that  he  was  not  so  generous  as  my  mamma  or  myself,  for 
he  only  burst  out  laughing,  and  did  not  give  me  so  much 
as  a  half-crown  piece,  which  was  the  least  I  expected 
from  him.  '  I  shan't  give  you  anything,  Bob,  this  time,' 
says  he ;  '  and  I  wish,  my  boy,  you  would  not  make  any 
more  such  presents, — for  really,  they  are  too  expensive.' 
Expensive  indeed  !     I  hate  meanness, — even  in  a  father. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  silver-edged  waistcoat  which 
Bunting  gave  me.  Mamma  asked  me  about  it,  and  I 
told  her  the  truth, — that  it  was  a  present  from  one  of  the 
boys  for  my  kindness  to  him.  Well,  what  does  she  do 
but  writes  back  to  Doctor  Swishtail,  when  I  went  to 
school,  thanking  him  for  his  attention  to  her  dear  son, 
and  sending  a  shilling  to  the  good  and  grateful  little  boy 
who  had  given  me  the  waistcoat  ! 

'What  waistcoat  is  it,'  says  the  Doctor  to  me,  *and 
who  gave  it  to  you  ? ' 

'  Bunting  gave  it  me,  sir,'  says  I. 

'Call  Bunting  !'  And  up  the  little  ungrateful  chap 
came.  Would  you  believe  it,  he  burst  into  tears, — told 
that  the  waistcoat  had  been  given  him  by  his  mother,  and 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  give  it  for  a  debt  to  Copper- 
Merchant,  as  the  nasty  little  blackguard  called  me  ?  He 
then  said  how,  for  three-halfpence,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  pay  me  three  shillings  (the  sneak  !  as  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  three-halfpence  !) — how  all  the 
other  boys  had  been  swindled  (swindled  !)  by  me  in  like 
manner, — and  how,  with  only  twelve  shillings,  I  had 
managed  to  scrape  together  four  guineas.  .  .  . 

2  D 
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My  courage  almost  fails  me  as  I  describe  the  shameful 
scene  that  followed.  The  boys  were  called  in,  my  own 
little  account-book  was  dragged  out  of  my  cupboard,  to 
prove  how  much  I  had  received  from  each,  and  every 
farthing  of  my  money  was  paid  back  to  them.  The 
tyrant  took  the  thirty  shillings  that  my  dear  parents  had 
given  me,  and  said  he  should  put  them  into  the  poor-box 
at  church ;  and,  after  having  made  a  long  discourse  to 
the  boys  about  meanness  and  usury,  he  said,  *Take  off 
your  coat,  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  restore  Bunting  his  waistcoat.' 
I  did,  and  stood  without  coat  and  waistcoat  in  the  midst 
of  the  nasty  grinning  boys.  I  was  going  to  put  on  my 
coat, — 

*  Stop  ! '  says  he.  *  Takb  down  his  Breeches  !  * 
Ruthless  brutal  villain  !  Sam  Hopkins,  the  biggest 
boy,  took  them  down — horsed  me — and  /  wai  flogged^ 
sir  :  yes,  flogged  I  O  revenge  !  I,  Robert  Stubbs,  who 
had  done  nothing  but  what  was  right,  was  brutally 
flogged  at  ten  years  of  age  ! — Though  February  was  the 
shortest  month,  I  remembered  it  long. 

MARCH 

SHOWERY 

When  my  mamma  heard  of  the  treatment  of  her  darlmg 
she  was  for  bringing  an  action  against  the  schoolmaster, 
or  else  for  tearing  his  eyes  out  (when,  dear  soul  !  she 
would  not  have  torn  the  eyes  out  of  a  flea,  had  it  been 
her  own  injury),  and,  at  the  very  least,  for  having  me 
removed  from  the  school  where  I  had  been  so  shamefully 
treated.  But  papa  was  stern  for  once,  and  vowed  that  I 
had  been  served  quite  right,  declared  that  I  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  school,  and  sent  old  Swishtail  a 
brace  of  pheasants  for  what  he  called  his  kindness  to  me. 
Of  these  the  old  gentleman  invited  me  to  partake,  and 
made  a  very  queer  speech  at  dinner,  as  he  was  cutting 
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them  up,  about  the  excellence  of  my  parents,  and  his 
own  determination  to  be  kinder  still  to  me  if  ever  I 
ventured  on  such  practices  again.  So  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  my  old  trade  of  lending :  for  the  Doctor 
declared  that  any  boy  who  borrowed  should  be  flogged, 
and  any  one  who  paid  should  be  flogged  twice  as  much. 
There  was  no  standing  against  such  a  prohibition  as  this, 
and  my  little  commerce  was  ruined. 

I  was  not  very  high  in  the  school :  not  having  been 
able  to  get  farther  than  that  dreadful  Propria  qua  marihus 
in  the  Latin  grammar,  of  which,  though  I  have  it  by 
heart  even  now,  I  never  could  understand  a  syllable :  but, 
on  account  of  my  size,  my  age,  and  the  prayers  of  my 
mother,  was  allowed  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  bigger 
boys,  and  on  holidays  to  walk  about  in  the  town.  Great 
dandies  we  were,  too,  when  we  thus  went  out.  I 
recollect  my  costume  very  well  :  athunder-and-lightning 
coat,  a  white  waistcoat  embroidered  neatly  at  the  pockets, 
a  lace  frill,  a  pair  of  knee-breeches,  and  elegant  white 
cotton  or  silk  stockings.  This  did  very  well,  but  still  I 
was  dissatisfied  :  I  wanted  a  pair  of  boots.  Three  boys  in 
the  school  had  boots — I  was  mad  to  have  them  too. 

But  my  papa,  when  I  wrote  to  him,  would  not  hear  of 
it  ;  and  three  pounds,  the  price  of  a  pair,  was  too  large  a 
sum  for  my  mother  to  take  from  the  housekeeping,  or 
for  me  to  pay,  in  the  present  impoverished  state  of  my 
exchequer  ;  but  the  desire  for  the  boots  was  so  strong, 
that  have  them  I  must  at  any  rate. 

There  was  a  German  bootmaker  who  had  just  set  up 
in  our  town  in  those  days,  who  afterwards  made  his 
fortune  in  London.  I  determined  to  have  the  boots  from 
him,  and  did  not  despair,  before  the  end  of  a  year  or  two, 
either  to  leave  the  school,  when  I  should  not  mind  his 
dunning  me,  or  to  screw  the  money  from  mamma,  and 
so  pay  him. 

So  I  called  upon  this  man — StifFelkind  was  his  name — 
and  he  took  my  measure  for  a  pair. 
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*  You  are  a  vary  yong  gentleman  to  wear  dop-boots,* 
said  the  shoemaker. 

^I  suppose,  fellow,' says  I,  '  that  is  my  business  and 
not  yours.  Either  make  the  boots  or  not — but  when 
you  speak  to  a  man  of  my  rank,  speak  respectfully  1* 
And  I  poured  out  a  number  of  oaths,  in  order  to  impress 
him  with  a  notion  of  my  respectability. 

They  had  the  desired  effect.  *  Stay,  sir,'  says  he.  *  I 
have  a  nice  little  pair  of  dop-boots  dat  I  tink  will  jost  do 
for  you.'  And  he  produced,  sure  enough,  the  most 
elegant  things  I  ever  saw.  '  Dey  were  made,'  said  he, 
*  for  de  Honourable  Mr.  StiflFney,  of  de  Gards,  but  were 
too  small.' 

*  Ah,  indeed  ! '  said  I.  *  StifFney  is  a  relation  of  mine. 
And  what,  you  scoundrel,  will  you  have  the  impudence 
to  ask  for  these  things  ? '     He  replied, '  Three  pounds.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  they  are  confoundedly  dear ;  but,  as 
you  will  have  a  long  time  to  wait  for  your  money,  why, 
I  shall  have  my  revenge,  you  see.'  The  man  looked 
alarmed,  and  began  a  speech  :  *  Sare, — I  cannot  let  dem 

go  vidout '  but  a  bright  thought  struck  me,  and   I 

interrupted — 'Sir!  don't  sir  me.  Take  oflf  the  boots, 
fellow,  and,  hark  ye,  when  you  speak  to  a  nobleman, 
don't  say  Sir.' 

*  A  hundert  tousand  pardons,  my  Lort,'  says  he  :  if  I 
had  known  you  were  a  lort,  I  vood  never  have  called  you 
Sir.     Vat  name  shall  I  put  down  in  my  books  ? ' 

*  Name  ? — Oh  !  why.  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  be  sure,' 
said  I,  as  I  walked  off  in  the  boots. 

*  And  vat  shall  I  do  vid  my  Lort's  shoes  ? ' 

'•Keep  them  until  I  send  for  them,'  said  L  And 
giving  him  a  patronising  bow,  I  walked  out  of  the  shop, 
as  the  German  tied  up  my  shoes  in  paper. 

This  story  I  would  not  have  told,  but  that  my  whole 
life  turned  upon  these  accursed  boots.  I  walked  back  to 
school  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  easily  succeeded  in 
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satisfying  the  boys  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  came  by 
my  new  ornaments. 

Well,  one  fatal  Monday  morning — the  blackest  of  all 
black  Mondays  that  ever  I  knew — as  we  were  all  of  us 
playing  between  school-hours,  I  saw  a  posse  of  boys 
round  a  stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  out  for  one 
of  us.  A  sudden  trembling  seized  me — I  knew  it  was 
StifFelkind.  What  had  brought  him  here?  He  talked 
loud  and  seemed  angry.  So  I  rushed  into  the  schoolroom, 
and,  burying  my  head  between  my  hands,  began  to  read 
for  dear  life. 

*  I  vant  Lort  Cornvallis, '  said  the  horrid  bootmaker. 
*  His  Lortship  belongs,  I  know,  to  dis  honourable  school, 
for  I  saw  him  vid  de  boys  at  chorch  yesterday.' 

'  Lord  who  ? ' 

*  Vy,  Lort  Cornvallis  to  be  sure — a  very  fat  yong 
nobleman,  vid  red  hair  :  he  squints  a  little,  and  svears 
dreadfully.' 

'  There's  no  Lord  Cornvallis  here,'  said  one ;  and 
there  was  a  pause. 

*Stop!  I  have  it,'  says  that  odious  Bunting.  ' // 
must  be  Stubbs ! '  And  '  Stubbs  !  Stubbs  ! '  every  one  cried 
out,  while  I  was  so  busy  at  my  book  as  not  to  hear  a 
word. 

At  last,  two  of  the  biggest  chaps  rushed  into  the 
schoolroom,  and,  seizing  each  an  arm,  ran  me  into  the 
playground — bolt  up  against  the  shoemaker. 

'  Dis  is  my  man.  I  beg  your  Lortship's  pardon,'  says 
he,  '  I  have  brought  your  Lortship's  shoes,  vich  you  left. 
See,  dey  have  been  in  dis  parcel  ever  since  you  vent  avay 
in  my  boots.' 

*  Shoes,  fellow ! '  says  L  'I  never  saw  your  face 
before.'  For  1  knew  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
brazening  it  out.  '  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  !' 
said  I,  turning  round  to  the  boys.  They  hesitated  ;  and 
if  the  trick  had  turned  in  my  favour,  fifty  of  them  would 
have  seized  hold  of  StifFelkind  and  drubbed  him  soundly. 
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*  Stop ! '  says  Bunting  (hang  him  !).  *  Let's  see  the 
shoes.  If  they  fit  him,  why  then  the  cobbler's  right.' 
They  did  fit  me ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  name  of 
Stubbs  was  written  in  them  at  full  length. 

*  Vat ! '  said  StiflFellcind.  '  Is  he  not  a  lort  ?  So  help 
me  Himmel,  I  never  did  vonce  tink  of  looking  at  de 
shoes,  which  have  been  lying  ever  since  in  dis  piece  of 
brown  paper.'  And  then,  gathering  anger  as  he  went 
on,  he  thundered  out  so  much  of  his  abuse  of  me,  in  his 
German-English,  that  the  boys  roared  with  laughter. 
Swishtail  came  out  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbance,  and 
asked  what  the  noise  meant. 

'  It's  only  Lord  Cornwallis,  sir,' said  the  boys,  *  battling 
with  his  shoemaker  about  the  price  of  a  pair  of  top- 
boots.' 

*  Oh,  sir,'  said  I,  *  it  was  only  in  fun  that  I  called  myself 
Lord  Cornwallis.' 

'In  fun  ! — Where  are  the  boots?  And  you,  sir,  give 
me  your  bill,'  My  beautiful  boots  were  brought ;  and 
StiflFelkind  produced  his  bill.  'Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Samuel  Stiffelkind,  for  a  pair  of  boots — four  guineas.' 

'  You  have  been  fool  enough,  sir,'  says  the  Doctor, 
looking  very  stern,  '  to  let  this  boy  impose  on  you  as  a 
lord  ;  and  knave  enough  to  charge  him  double  the  value 
of  the  article  you  sold  him.  Take  back  the  boots,  sir  ! 
I  won't  pay  a  penny  of  your  bill  ;  nor  can  you  get  a 
penny.  As  for  you,  sir,  you  miserable  swindler  and 
cheat,  I  shall  not  flog  you  as  I  did  before,  but  I  shall  send 
you  home  ;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  the  companion  of 
honest  boys. 

*  Suppose  we  duck  him  before  he  goes  ? '  piped  out  a 
very  small  voice.  The  Docter  grinned  significantly, 
and  left  the  playground  ;  and  the  boys  knew  by  this  they 
might  have  their  will.  They  seized  me  and  carried  me 
to  the  playground  pump  :  they  pumped  upon  me  until  I 
was  half  dead  ?  and  the  monster,  Stiffelkind,  stood  looking 
on  for  the  half-hour  the  operation  lasted. 
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I  suppose  the  Doctor,  at  last,  thought  I  had  had 
pumping  enough,  for  he  rang  the  school-bell,  and  the 
boys  were  obliged  to  leave  me.  As  I  got  out  of  the 
trough,  StifFelkind  was  alone  with  me.  '  Veil,  my 
Lort,'  says  he,  *  you  have  paid  something  for  dese  boots, 
but  not  all.  By  Jubider,  you  shall  never  hear  de  end 
of  dem.^     And  I  didn't. 


APRIL 

FOOLING 

After  this,  as  you  may  fancy,  I  left  this  disgusting 
establishment,  and  lived  for  some  time  along  with  pa 
and  mamma  at  home.  My  education  was  finished,  at 
least,  mamma  and  I  agreed  that  it  was  ;  and  from  boy- 
hood until  hobbadyhoyhood  (which  I  take  to  be  about 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  life  of  a  young  man,  and  may 
be  likened  to  the  month  of  April  when  spring  begins  to 
bloom) — from  fourteen  until  seventeen,  I  say,  I  re- 
mained at  home,  doing  nothing — for  which  I  have  ever 
since  had  a  great  taste — the  idol  of  my  mamma,  who 
took  part  in  all  my  quarrels  with  father,  and  used 
regularly  to  rob  the  weekly  expenses  in  order  to  find 
me  in  pocket-money.  Poor  soul  !  many  and  many  is 
the  guinea  I  have  had  from  her  in  that  way  ;  and  so 
she  enabled  me  to  cut  a  very  pretty  figure. 

Papa  was  for  having  me  at  this  time  articled  to  a 
merchant,  or  put  to  some  profession  :  but  mamma  and 
1  agreed  that  I  was  born  to  be  a  gentleman  and  not  a 
tradesman,  and  the  army  was  the  only  place  for  me. 
Everybody  was  a  soldier  in  those  times,  for  the  French 
war  had  just  begun,  and  the  whole  country  was  swarm- 
ing with  militia  regiments.  '  We'll  get  him  a  com- 
mission in  a  marching  regiment,'  said  my  father.  *  As 
we  have  no  money  to  purchase  him  up,  he'll  fight  his 
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way,  I  make  no  doubt.'  And  papa  looked  at  me  with  a 
kind  of  air  of  contempt,  as  much  as  to  say  he  doubted 
whether  I  should  be  very  eager  for  such  a  dangerous 
way  of  bettering  myself. 

I  wish  you  could  have  heard  mamma's  screech  when 
he  talked  so  coolly  of  my  going  out  to  fight !  *  What, 
send  him  abroad,  across  the  horrid  horrid  sea — to  be 
wrecked  and  perhaps  drowned,  and  only  to  land  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  the  wicked  Frenchmen,  —  to  be 
wounded  and  perhaps  kick — kick  —  killed!  Oh, 
Thomas,  Thomas  !  would  you  murder  me  and  your 
boy  ?  '  There  was  a  regular  scene.  However,  it  ended 
— as  it  always  did — in  mother's  getting  the  better,  and 
it  was  settled  that  I  should  go  into  the  militia.  And 
why  not  ?  The  uniform  is  just  as  handsome,  and  the 
danger  not  half  so  great.  I  don't  think  in  the  course 
of  mv  whole  military  experience  I  ever  fought  anything, 
except  an  old  woman,  who  had  the  impudence  to  hollo 
out  '  Heads  up,  lobster  !  ' — Well,  I  joined  the  North 
Bungays,  and  was  fairly  launched  into  the  world. 

I  was  not  a  handsome  man,  I  know  ;  but  there  was 
something  about  me — that's  very  evident — for  the  girls 
always  laughed  when  they  talked  to  me,  and  the  men, 
though  they  affected  to  call  me  a  poor  little  creature, 
squint-eyes,  knock-knees,  red-head,  and  so  on,  were 
evidently  annoyed  by  my  success,  for  they  hated  me  so 
confoundedly.  Even  at  the  present  time  they  go  on, 
though  I  have  given  up  gallivanting,  as  I  call  it.  But 
in  the  April  of  my  existence, — that  is,  in  anno  Domini 
1 79 1,  or  so — it  was  a  different  case  ;  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  being  bent  upon  bettering  my  condition, 
I  did  some  very  pretty  things  in  that  way.  But  I  was 
not  hot-headed  and  imprudent,  like  most  young  fellows. 
Don't  fancy  I  looked  for  beauty  !  Pish  ! — I  wasn't 
such  a  fool.  Nor  for  temper  ;  I  don't  care  about  a  bad 
temper  ;  I  could  break  any  woman's  heart  in  two  years. 
What  I  wanted  was  to  get  on  in  the  world.     Of  course 
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I  didn't  prefer  an  ugly  woman,  or  a  shrew  ;  and  when 
the  choice  offered,  would  certainly  put  up  with  a  hand- 
some good-humoured  girl,  with  plenty  of  money,  as 
any  honest  man  would. 

Now  there  were  two  tolerably  rich  girls  in  our  parts  : 
Miss  Magdalen  Crutty,  with  twelve  thousand  pounds 
(and,  to  do  her  justice,  as  plain  a  girl  as  ever  I  saw),  and 
Miss  Mary  Waters,  a  fine,  tall,  plump,  smiling,  peach- 
cheeked,  golden-haired,  white-skinned  lass,  with  only 
ten.  Mary  Waters  lived  with  her  uncle,  the  Doctor, 
who  had  helped  me  into  the  world,  and  who  was  trusted 
with  this  little  orphan  charge  very  soon  after.  My 
mother,  as  you  have  heard,  was  so  fond  of  Bates,  and 
Bates  so  fond  of  little  Mary,  that  both,  at  first,  were 
almost  always  in  our  house  ;  and  I  used  to  call  her  my 
little  wife  as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  and  before  she  could 
walk  almost.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  us,  the  neighbours 
said. 

Well,  when  her  brother,  the  lieutenant  of  an  Indian 
ship,  came  to  be  captain,  and  actually  gave  Mary  five 
thousand  pounds  when  she  was  about  ten  years  old,  and 
promised  her  five  thousand  more,  there  was  a  great 
talking,  and  bobbing,  and  smiling  between  the  Doctor 
and  my  parents,  and  Marv  and  I  were  left  together  more 
than  ever,  and  she  was  told  to  call  me  her  little  husband. 
And  she  did ;  and  it  was  considered  a  settled  thing  from 
that  day.     She  was  really  amazingly  fond  of  me. 

Can  any  one  call  me  mercenary  after  that  ?  •  Though 
Miss  Crutty  had  twelve  thousand,  and  Mary  only  ten 
(five  in  hand,  and  five  in  the  bush),  I  stuck  faithfully  to 
Mary.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Miss  Crutty  hated  Miss 
Waters.  The  fact  was,  Mary  had  all  the  country 
dangling  after  her,  and  not  a  soul  would  come  to 
Magdalen,  for  all  her  twelve  thousand  pounds.  I  used 
to  be  attentive  to  her  though  (as  it's  always  useful  to  be)  ; 
and  Mary  would  sometimes  laugh  and  sometimes  cry  at 
my  flirting   with    Magdalen.     This    I    thought    proper 
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very  quickly  to  check.  '  Mary,'  said  I,  *  you  know  that 
my  love  for  you  is  disinterested, — for  I  am  faithful  to 
you,  though  Miss  Crutty  is  richer  than  you.  Don't  fly 
into  a  rage,  then,  because  I  pay  her  attentions,  when  you 
know  that  my  heart  and  my  promise  are  engaged  to 
you.' 

The  fact  is,  to  tell  a  little  bit  of  a  secret,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  having  two  strings  to  your  bow.  *  Who 
knows?*  thought  I.  *  Mary  may  die  :  and  then  where 
are  my  ten  thousand  pounds  ? '  So  I  used  to  be  very  kind 
indeed  to  Miss  Crutty  ;  and  well  it  was  that  I  was  so : 
for  when  I  was  twenty  and  Mary  eighteen,  I'm  blest  if 
news  did  not  arrive  that  Captain  Waters,  who  was 
coming  home  to  England  with  all  his  money  in  rupees, 
had  been  taken — ship,  rupees,  self  and  all — by  a  French 
privateer;  and  Mary,  instead  often  thousand  pounds,  had 
only  five  thousand,  making  a  difference  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  betwixt  her 
and  Miss  Crutty. 

I  had  just  joined  my  regiment  (the  famous  North 
Bungay  Fencibles,  Colonel  Craw  commanding)  when 
this  news  reached  me ;  and  you  may  fancy  how  a  young 
man,  in  an  expensive  regiment  and  mess,  having  uniforms 
and  what  not  to  pay  for,  and  a  figure  to  cut  in  the  world, 
felt  at  hearing  such  news  !  *  My  dearest  Robert,'  wrote 
Miss  Waters,  *  will  deplore  my  dear  brother's  loss  :  but 
not,  I  am  sure,  the  money  which  that  kind  and  generous 
soul  had  promised  me.  I  have  still  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  with  this  and  your  own  little  fortune  (I  had  one 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Five  per  Cents.)  we  shall  be  as 
happy  and  contented  as  possible.* 

Happy  and  contented  indeed  1  Didn't  I  know  how 
my  father  got  on  with  his  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  how  it  was  all  he  could  do  out  of  it  to  add  a  hundred 
a  year  to  my  narrow  income,  and  live  himself?  My 
mind  was  made  up.  I  instantly  mounted  the  coach  and 
flew  to  our  village, — to  Mr.  Crutty's,  of  course.     It  was 
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next  door  to  Doctor  Bates's ;  but  I  had  no  business 
there. 

I  found  Magdalen  in  the  garden.  '  Heavens,  Mr, 
Stubbs  ! '  said  she,  as  in  my  new  uniform  I  appeared 
before  her,  *  I  really  did  never — such  a  handsome  officer 
— expect  to  see  you.'  And  she  made  as  if  she  would 
blush,  and  began  to  tremble  violently.  I  led  her  to  a 
garden-scat.  I  seized  her  hand — it  was  not  withdrawn. 
I  pressed  it; — I  thought  the  pressure  was  returned.  I 
flung  myself  on  my  knees,  and  then  I  poured  into  her 
ear  a  little  speech  which  I  had  made  on  the  top  of  the 
coach.  *  Divine  Miss  Crutty,'  said  I ;  '  idol  of  my  soul ! 
It  was  but  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  you  that  I  passed 
through  this  garden.  I  never  intended  to  breathe  the 
secret  passion  '  (oh  no  ;  of  course  not)  '  which  was  wear- 
ing my  life  away.  You  know  my  unfortunate  pre-engage- 
ment — it  is  broken,  and  ^r  ever!  I  am  free; — free, 
but  to  be  your  slave, — your  humblest,  fondest,  truest 
slave  ! '     And  so  on.  .  .  . 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Stubbs,'  said  she,  as  I  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
her  cheek,  '  I  can't  refuse  you  ;  but  I  fear  you  are  a  sad 
naughty  man.  .  .  .' 

Absorbed  in  the  delicious  reverie  which  was  caused  by 
the  dear  creature's  confiision,  we  were  both  silent  for  a 
while,  and  should  have  remained  so  for  hours  perhaps,  so 
lost  were  we  in  happiness,  had  I  not  been  suddenly  roused 
by  a  voice  exclaiming  from  behind  us — 

'  Don't  cry,  Mary  !  He  is  a  swindling  sneaking  scoundrel, 
and  you  are  well  rid  of  him  !  * 

I  turned  round.  O  Heaven,  there  stood  Mary,  weep- 
ing on  Doctor  Bates's  arm,  while  that  miserable 
apothecary  was  looking  at  me  with  the  utmost  scorn. 
The  gardener,  who  had  let  me  in,  had  told  them  of  my 
arrival,  and  now  stood  grinning  behind  them.  *  Imper- 
ence  ! '  was  my  Magdalen's  only  exclamation,  as  she 
flounced  by  with  the  utmost  self-possession,  while  I, 
glancing  daggers  at  the  spies,  followed  her.     We  retired 
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to  the  parlour,  where  she  repeated  to  me  the  strongest 
assurances  of  her  love. 

I  thought  I  was  a  made  man.     Alas !  I  was  only  an 
April  Fool  ! 


MAY 

RESTORATION    DAY 

As  the  month  of  May  is  considered,  by  poets  and 
other  philosophers,  to  be  devoted  by  Nature  to  the  great 
purpose  of  love-making,  I  may  as  well  take  advantage 
of  that  season  and  acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  my 
amours. 

Young,  gay,  fascinating,  and  an  ensign — I  had  com- 
pletely won  the  heart  of  my  Magdalen  ;  and  as  for  Miss 
Waters  and  her  nasty  uncle  the  Doctor,  there  was  a 
complete  split  between  us,  as  you  may  fancy  ;  Miss 
pretending,  forsooth,  that  she  was  glad  I  had  broken  off 
the  match,  though  she  would  have  given  her  eyes,  the 
little  minx,  to  have  had  it  on  again.  But  this  was  out 
of  the  question.  My  father,  who  had  all  sorts  of  queer 
notions,  said  I  had  acted  like  a  rascal  in  the  business  ; 
my  mother  took  my  part,  of  course,  and  declared  I  acted 
rightly,  as  I  always  did  ;  and  I  got  leave  of  absence  from 
the  regiment  in  order  to  press  my  beloved  Magdalen 
to  marry  me  out  of  hand — knowing,  from  reading  and 
experience,  the  extraordinary  mutability  of  human 
afiairs. 

Besides,  as  the  dear  girl  was  seventeen  years  older 
than  myself,  and  as  bad  in  health  as  she  was  in  temper, 
how  was  I  to  know  that  the  grim  king  of  terrors  might 
not  carry  her  off  before  she  became  mine  ?  With  the 
tenderest  warmth,  then,  and  most  delicate  ardour,  I 
continued  to  press  my  suit.  The  happy  day  was  fixed, 
the  ever  memorable  loth  of  May,  1792.     The  wedding- 
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clothes  were  ordered  ;  and,  to  make  things  secure,  I 
penned  a  little  paragraph  for  the  county  paper  to  this 
effect ; — '  Marriage  in  High  Life. — We  understand  that 
Ensign  Stubbs,  of  the  North  Bungay  Fencibles,  and  son 
of  Thomas  Stubbs,  of  Sloffemsquiggle,  Esquire,  is  about 
to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Solomon  Crutty,  Esquire,  of  the  same  place. 
A  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  is,  we  hear,  the 
lady's|portion.     "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." ' 

'  Have  you  informed  your  relatives,  my  beloved  ? '  said 
I  to  Magdalen  one  day  after  sending  the  above  notice  ; 
*  will  any  of  them  attend  at  your  marriage  ? ' 

'  Uncle  Sam  will,  I  dare  say,'  said  Miss  Crutty,  *  dear 
mamma's  brother.' 

*  And  who  was  your  dear  mamma  ? '  said  I :  for  Miss 
Crutty's  respected  parent  had  been  long  since  dead,  and  I 
never  heard  her  name  mentioned  in  the  family. 

Magdalen  blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  to  the 
ground.     '  Mamma  was  a  foreigner,'  at  last  she  said. 

'  And  of  what  country  ?  ' 

*A  German.  Papa  married  her  when  she  was  very 
young  ; — she  was  not  of  a  very  good  family,'  said  Miss 
Crutty,  hesitating. 

*  And  what  care  I  for  family,  my  love  ! '  said  I, 
tenderly  kissing  the  knuckles  of  the  hand  which  I  held. 
*She  must  have  been  an  angel  who  gave  birth  to  you.' 

*  She  was  a  shoemaker's  daughter.' 

*  A  German  shoemaker  I  Hang  'em  1 '  thought  I,  *  I 
have  had  enough  of  them  ; '  and  so  broke  up  this  con- 
versation, which  did  not  somehow  please  me. 

Well,  the  day  was  drawing  near  :  the  clothes  were 
ordered  ;  the  banns  were  read.  My  dear  mamma  had 
built  a  cake  about  the  size  of  a  washing-tub  ;  and  I  was 
only  waiting  for  a  week  to  pass  to  put  me  in  possession 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  the  Five  per  Cents.,  as  they 
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were  in  those  days,  Heaven  bless  'em.  Little  did  I  know 
the  storm  that  was  brewing,  and  the  disappointment 
which  was  to  fall  upon  a  young  man  who  really  did  his 
best  to  get  a  fortune. 

*  O  Robert ! '  said  my  Magdalen  to  me,  two  days 
before  the  match  was  to  come  off,  *  I  have  such  a  kind 
letter  from  Uncle  Sam  in  London.  I  wrote  to  him  as 
you  wished.  He  says  that  he  is  coming  down  to-morrow  ; 
that  he  has  heard  of  you  often,  and  knows  your  character 
very  well ;  and  that  he  has  got  a  very  handsome  present 
for  us  I     What  can  it  be,  I  wonder  ?  * 

*  Is  he  rich,  my  soul's  adored  ? '  says  L 

'  He  is  a  bachelor,  with  a  fine  trade,  and  nobody  to 
leave  his  money  to.' 

*  His  present  can't  be  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  ? ' 
says  L 

*  Or,  perhaps,  a  silver  tea-set,  and  some  corner-dishes,' 
says  she. 

But  we  could  not  agree  to  this :  it  was  too  little — too 
mean  for  a  man  of  her  uncle's  wealth  ;  and  we  both 
determined  it  must  be  the  thousand  pounds. 

*  Dear  good  uncle  !  he's  to  be  here  by  the  coach,'  says 
Magdalen.  'Let  us  ask  a  little  party  to  meet  him.' 
And  so  we  did,  and  so  they  came  :  my  father  and  mother, 
old  Crutty  in  his  best  wig,  and  the  parson  who  was  to 
marry  us  the  next  day.  The  coach  was  to  come  in  at 
six.  And  there  was  the  tea-table,  and  there  was  the 
punch-bowl,  and  everybody  ready  and  smiling  to  receive 
our  dear  uncle  from  London. 

Six  o'clock  came,  and  the  coach,  and  the  man  from 
the  *  Green  Dragon '  with  a  portmanteau,  and  a  fat  old 
gentleman  walking  behind,  of  whom  I  just  caught  a 
glimpse — a  venerable  old  gentleman  :  I  thought  I'd  seen 
him  before. 

Then  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell ;  then  a  scuffling  and 
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bumping  in  the  passage ;  then  old  Crutty  rushed  out, 
and  a  great  laughing  and  talking,  and  '  How  are  you  ?' 
and  so  on,  was  heard  at  the  door  ;  and  then  the  parlour- 
door  was  flung  open,  and  Crutty  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice — 

*  Good  people  all  !  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Stiffel- 
KIND  ! ' 

Mr.  Sttffelkind! — I  trembled  as  I  heard  the  name  ! 

Miss  Crutty  kissed  him  ;  mamma  made  him  a  curtsey, 
and  papa  made  him  a  bow  ;  and  Doctor  Snorter,  the 
parson,  seized  his  hand  and  shook  it  most  warmly  :  then 
came  my  turn  ! 

*  Vat  ! '  says  he.  *  It  is  my  dear  goot  yong  frend  from 
Doctor  Schvischentail's !  is  dis  de  yong  gentleman's 
honorable  moder*  (mamma  smiled  and  made  a  curtsey), 
*  and  dis  his  fader  ?  Sare  and  madam,  you  should  be 
broud  of  soch  a  sonn.  And  you,  my  niece,  if  you  have 
him  for  a  husband  you  vill  be  locky,  dat  is  all.  Vat 
dink  you,  broder  Croty,  and  Madame  Stobbs,  I  'ave  made 
your  sonn's  boots  !     Ha — ha  ! ' 

My  mamma  laughed,  and  said, '  I  did  not  know  it,  but 
I  am  sure,  sir,  he  has  as  pretty  a  leg  for  a  boot  as  any  in 
the  whole  county.' 

Old  Stiffelkind  roared  louder.  *A  very  nice  leg, 
ma'am,  and  a  very  iheap  boot  too.  Vat  !  did  you  not 
know  I  make  his  boots  ?  Perhaps  you  did  not  know 
something  else  too — p'raps  you  did  not  know '  (and  here 
the  monster  clapped  his  hand  on  the  table  and  made  the 
punch-ladle  tremble  in  the  bowl) — *  p'raps  you  did  not 
know  as  dat  yong  man,  dat  Stobbs,  dat  sneaking,  baltry, 
squinting  fellow,  is  as  vicked  as  he  is  ogly.  He  bot  a 
pair  of  boots  from  me  and  never  paid  for  dem.  Dat  is 
noting,  nobody  never  pays ;  but  he  bought  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  called  himself  Lord  Cornvallis.  And  I  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  him  vonce.  But  look  you,  niece 
Magdalen,  I  'ave  got  five  tousand  pounds  :  if  you  marry 
him  I  vill  not  give  you  a  benny.     But  look  you  what  I 
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will  gif  you  :  I  bromised  you  a  brescnt,  and  I  will  give 
you  DESE  ! ' 

And  the  old  monster  produced  those  very  boots 
which  Swishtail  had  made  him  take  back. 

I  didnU  marry  Miss  Crutty  :  I  am  not  sorry  for  it, 
though.  She  was  a  nasty,  ugly,  ill-tempered  wretch,  and 
I've  always  said  so  ever  since. 

And  all  this  arose  from  those  infernal  boots,  and  that 
unlucky  paragraph  in  the  county  paper — I'll  tell  you 
how. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  taken  up  as  a  quiz  by  one  of 
the  wicked,  profligate,  unprincipled  organs  of  the  London 
press,  who  chose  to  be  very  facetious  about  the  *  Marriage 
in  High  Life,'  and  made  all  sorts  of  jokes  about  me  and 
my  dear  Miss  Crutty. 

Secondly,  it  was  read  in  this  London  paper  by  my 
mortal  enemy.  Bunting,  who  had  been  introduced  to  old 
StifFelkind's  acquaintance  by  my  adventure  with  him, 
and  had  his  shoes  made  regularly  by  that  foreign  upstart. 

Thirdly,  he  happened  to  want  a  pair  of  shoes  made  at 
this  particular  period,  and  as  he  was  measured  by  the 
disgusting  old  High-Dutch  cobbler,  he  told  him  his  old 
friend  Stubbs  was  going  to  be  married. 

*  And  to  whom  ? '  said  old  Stiffelkind.  *  To  a  voman 
wit  geld,  I  vill  take  my  oath.' 

'  Yes,'  says  Bunting,  *  a  country  girl — a  Miss 
Magdalen  Carotty  or  Crotty,  at  a  place  called  SlofFem- 
squiggle.' 

*■  Schloffemschw'iegel !  *  bursts  out  the  dreadful  boot- 
maker. '  Mein  Gott,  mein  Gott  !  das  geht  nicht  !  I 
tell  you,  sare,  it  is  no  go.  Miss  Crotty  is  my  niece.  I 
vill  go  down  myself.  I  vill  never  let  her  marry  dat 
goot-for-nothing  schwindler  and  tief.'  Such  was  the 
language  that  the  scoundrel  ventured  to  use  regarding 
me  I 


Was  there  ever  such  confounded  ill-luck  ?  My  whole 
life  has  been  a  tissue  of  ill-luck  :  although  I  have 
laboured  perhaps  harder  than  any  man  to  make  a  fortune, 
something  always  tumbled  it  down.  In  love  and  in  war 
I  was  not  like  others.  In  my  marriages,  I  had  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance  ;  and  you  see  how  some  unlucky  blow 
would  come  and  throw  them  over.  In  the  army  I  was 
just  as  prudent,  and  just  as  unfortunate.  What  with 
judicious  betting,  and  horse-swapping,  good  luck  at 
billiards,  and  economy,  I  do  believe  I  put  up  my  pay 
every  year, — and  that  is  what  few  can  say  who  have  but 
an  allowance  of  a  hundred  a  year. 

I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  used  to  be  very  kind  to  the 
young  men  :  I  chose  their  horses  for  them,  and  their 
wine  ;  and  showed  them  how  to  play  billiards,  or  icarth^ 
of  long  mornings,  when  there  was  nothing  better  to  do. 
I  didn't  cheat  :  I'd  rather  die  than  cheat  :  but  if  fellows 
will  play,  I  wasn't  the  man  to  say  no — why  should  I  ? 
There  was  one  young  chap  in  our  regiment  of  whom  I 
really  think  I  cleared  three  hundred  a  year. 

His  name  was  Dobble.  He  was  a  tailor's  son,  and 
wanted  to  be  a  gentleman.  A  poor  weak  young 
creature ;  easy  to  be  made  tipsy  ;  easy  to  be  cheated ; 
and  easy  to  be  frightened.  It  was  a  blessing  for  him 
that  I  found  him  ;  for  if  anybody  else  had,  they  would 
have  plucked  him  of  every  shilling. 

Ensign  Dobble  and  I  were  sworn  friends.  I  rode  his 
horses  for  him,  and  chose  his  champagne,  and  did  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  a  superior  mind  does  for  an  inferior, — 
when  the  inferior  has  got  the  money.  We  were  in- 
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separables, — hunting  everywhere  in  couples.  We  even 
managed  to  fall  in  love  with  two  sisters,  as  young 
soldiers  will  do,  you  know  ;  for  the  dogs  fall  in  love 
with  every  change  of  quarters. 

Well,  once,  in  the  year  1793  (it  was  just  when  the 
French  had  chopped  poor  Louis's  head  off),  Dobble  and 
I,  gay  young  chaps  as  ever  wore  sword  by  side,  had  cast 
our  eyes  upon  two  young  ladies  by  the  name  of  Brisket, 
daughters  of  a  butcher  in  the  town  where  we  were 
quartered.  The  dear  girls  fell  in  love  with  us,  of  course. 
And  many  a  pleasant  walk  in  the  country,  many  a  treat 
to  a  tea-garden,  many  a  smart  riband  and  brooch  used 
Dobble  and  I  (for  his  father  allowed  him  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  our  purses  were  in  common)  to  present  to 
these  young  ladies.  One  day,  fancy  our  pleasure  at 
receiving  a  note  couched  thus : — 

'  Deer  Capting  Stubbs  and  Dobble, — Miss  Briskets 
presents  their  compliments,  and  as  it  is  probble  that  our  papa 
will  be  till  twelve  at  the  corprayshun  dinner,  we  request  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  to  tea.* 

Didn't  we  go  !  Punctually  at  six  we  were  in  the 
little  back-parlour ;  we  quaffed  more  Bohea,  and  made 
more  love,  than  half-a-dozen  ordinary  men  could.  At 
nine,  a  little  punch-bowl  succeeded  to  the  little  teapot ; 
and,  bless  the  girls  !  a  nice  fresh  steak  was  frizzling  on 
the  gridiron  for  our  supper.  Butchers  were  butchers 
then,  and  their  parlour  was  their  kitchen  too ;  at  least 
old  Brisket's  was — one  door  leading  into  the  shop,  and 
one  into  the  yard,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the 
slaughter-house. 

Fancy,  then,  our  horror  when,  just  at  this  critical 
time,  we  heard  the  shop-door  open,  a  heavy  staggering 
step  on  the  flags,  and  a  loud  husky  voice  from  the  shop, 
shouting, '  Hallo,  Susan  ;  hallo,  Betsy  !  show  a  light  ! ' 
Dobble  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  the  two  girls  each  as 
red  as  a  lobster  ;  I  alone  preserved  mv  presence  of  mind. 
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*  The  back-door,'  says  I. — *  The  dog's  in  the  court,'  say 
they.  *  He's  not  so  bad  as  the  man,'  said  I.  '  Stop  ! ' 
cries  Susan,  flinging  open  the  door  and  rushing  to  the 
fire.     '  Take  this^  and  perhaps  it  will  quiet  him.' 

What  do  you  think  '  this '  was  ?  I'm  blest  if  it  was 
not  the  steak  I 

She  pushed  us  out,  patted  and  hushed  the  dog,  and 
was  in  again  in  a  minute.  The  moon  was  shining  on 
the  court,  and  on  the  slaughter-house,  where  there  hung 
the  white  ghastly-looking  carcases  of  a  couple  of  sheep  ; 
a  great  gutter  ran  down  the  court — a  gutter  of  blood ! 
The  dog  was  devouring  his  beef-steak  {pur  beef-steak)  in 
silence  ;  and  we  could  see  through  the  little  window  the 
girls  bustling  about  to  pack  up  the  supper-things,  and 
presently  the  shop-door  being  opened,  old  Brisket  enter- 
ing, staggering,  angry,  and  drunk.  What's  more,  we 
could  see,  perched  on  a  high  stool,  and  nodding  politely, 
as  if  to  salute  old  Brisket,  the  feather  of  Dohhle's  cocked 
hat !  When  Dobble  saw  it,  he  turned  white,  and 
deadly  sick  ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  in  an  agony  of  fright, 
sank  shivering  down  upon  one  of  the  butcher's  cutting- 
blocks,  which  was  in  the  yard. 

We  saw  old  Brisket  look  steadily  (as  steadily  as  he 
could)  at  the  confounded,  impudent,  pert,  waggling 
feather  ;  and  then  an  idea  began  to  dawn  upon  his  mind, 
that  there  was  a  head  to  the  hat ;  and  then  he  slowly 
rose  up — he  was  a  man  of  six  feet,  and  fifteen  stone — 
he  rose  up,  put  on  his  apron  and  sleeves,  and  took  down 
his  cleaver. 

*  Betsy,' says  he,  *  open  the  yard  door.'  But  the  poor 
girls  screamed,  and  flung  on  their  knees,  and  begged,  and 
wept,  and  did  their  very  best  to  prevent  him.  *  Open 
THE  Yard  Door  ! '  says  he,  with  a  thundering  loud 
voice ;  and  the  great  bull-dog,  hearing  it,  started  up  and 
uttered  a  yell  which  sent  me  flying  to  the  other  end  of 
the  court. — Dobble  couldn't  move ;  he  was  sitting  on 
the  block,  blubbering  like  a  baby. 
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The  door  opened,  and  out  Mr.  Brisket  came. 

*  To  hirriy  'Jowler ! *  says  he.  '  Keep  h'lm^  Jowler  ! ' — 
and  the  horrid  dog  flew  at  me,  and  I  flew  baclc  into  the 
corner,  and  drew  my  sword,  determining  to  sell  my  life 
dearly. 

*  That's  it,*  says  Brisket.  *  Keep  him  there, — good 
dog, — good  dog !  And  now,  sir,*  says  he,  turning 
round  to  Dobble, '  is  this  your  hat  ?  * 

*  Yes,'  says  Dobble,  fit  to  choke  with  fright. 

*  Well,  then,'  says  Brisket,  *  it's  my — (hie) — my  pain- 
ful duty  to— (hie)— to  tell  you,  that  as  I've  got  your  hat, 
I  must  have  your  head  ; — it's  painful,  but  it  must  be 
done.  You'd  better — (hie) — settle  yourself  com — 
comfumarably  against  that — (hie) — that  block,  and  I'll 
chop  it  ofF  before  you  can  say  Jack — (hie) — no,  I  mean 
Jack  Robinson.* 

Dobble  went  down  on  his  knees  and  shrieked  out, 
*  I'm  an  only  son,  Mr.  Brisket  !  I'll  marry  her,  sir  ;  I 
will,  upon  my  honour,  sir. — Consider  my  mother,  sir ; 
consider  my  mother.' 

*  That's  it,  sir,*  says  Brisket — *  that's  a  good — (hie) — a 
good  boy ; — ^just  put  your  head  down  quietly — and  I'll 
have  it  off — yes,  off — as  if  you  were  Louis  the  Six — the 
Sixtix — the  Siktickleteenth. — I'll  chop  the  other  chap 
afterwards* 

When  I  heard  this,  I  made  a  sudden  bound  back,  and 
gave  such  a  cry  as  any  man  might  who  was  in  such  a 
way.  The  ferocious  Jowler,  thinking  I  was  going  to 
escape,  flew  at  my  throat  ;  screaming  furious,  I  flung 
out  my  arms  in  a  kind  of  desperation, — and,  to  my 
wonder,  down  fell  the  dog,  dead,  and  run  through  the 
body  ! 

At  this  moment  a  posse  of  people  rushed  in  upon  old 
Brisket, — one  of  his  daughters  had  had  the  sense  to 
summon  them, — and  Dobble's  head  was  saved.  And 
when   they   saw   the   dog   lying   dead  at  my  feet,  my 
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ghastly  look,  my  bloody  sword,  they  gave  me  no  small 
credit  for  my  bravery.  *  A  terrible  fellow  that  Stubbs,* 
said  they  ;  and  so  the  mess  said,  the  next  day. 

I  didn't  tell  them  that  the  dog  had  committed  suicide — 
why  should  I  ?  And  I  didn't  say  a  word  about  Dobble's 
cowardice.  I  said  he  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  fought 
like  a  tiger  ;  and  this  prevented  him  from  telling  tales. 
I  had  the  dogskin  made  into  a  pair  of  pistol-holsters, 
and  looked  so  fierce,  and  got  such  a  name  for  courage  in 
our  regiment,  that  when  we  had  to  meet  the  regulars, 
Bob  Stubbs  was  always  the  man  put  forward  to  support 
the  honour  of  the  corps.  The  women,  you  know, 
adore  courage  ;  and  such  was  my  reputation  at  this  time, 
that  I  might  have  had  my  pick  out  of  half-a-dozen,  with 
three,  four,  or  five  thousand  pounds  apiece,  who  were 
dying  for  love  of  me  and  my  red  coat.  But  I  wasn't 
such  a  fool.  I  had  been  twice  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
and  twice  disappointed  ;  and  I  vowed  by  all  the  Saints 
to  have  a  wife,  and  a  rich  one.  Depend  upon  this,  as  an 
infallible  maxim  to  guide  you  through  life  :  It^s  as  easy  to 
get  a  rich  wife  as  a  poor  one ; — the  same  bait  that  will 
hook  a  trout  will  hook  a  salmon. 


JULY 
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Dobble's  reputation  for  courage  was  not  increased  by 
the  butcher's-dog  adventure  ;  but  mine  stood  very  high  : 
little  Stubbs  was  voted  the  boldest  chap  of  all  the  bold 
North  Bungays.  And  though  I  must  confess,  what  was 
proved  by  subsequent  circumstances,  that  nature  has  not 
endowed  me  with  a  large,  or  even,  I  may  say,  an  average 
share  of  bravery,  yet  a  man  is  very  willing  to  flatter 
himself  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  I  got 
to   believe   that   my  killing  the  dog   was  an  action  of 
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undaunted  courage,  and  that  I  was  as  gallant  as  any  of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  heroes  of  our  army.  I  always  had 
a  military  taste — it's  only  the  brutal  part  of  the  profession, 
the  horrid  fighting  and  blood,  that  I  don't  like. 

I  suppose  the  regiment  was  not  very  brave  itself — 
being  only  militia ;  but  certain  it  was,  that  Stubbs  was 
considered  a  most  terrible  fellow,  and  I  swore  so  much, 
and  looked  so  fierce,  that  you  would  have  fancied  I  had 
made  half  a  hundred  campaigns.  I  was  second  in 
several  duels  :  the  umpire  in  all  disputes  ;  and  such  a 
crack  shot  myself,  that  fellows  were  shy  of  insulting  me. 
As  for  Dobble,  I  took  him  under  my  protection  ;  and  he 
became  so  attached  to  me,  that  we  ate,  drank,  and  rode 
together  every  day  ;  his  father  didn't  care  for  money,  so 
long  as  his  son  was  in  good  company — and  what  so  good 
as  that  of  the  celebrated  Stubbs  ?  Heigho  !  I  was  good 
company  in  those  days,  and  a  brave  fellow  too,  as  I  should 
have  remained,  but  for — what  I  shall  tell  the  public 
immediately. 

It  happened,  in  the  ^tal  year  ninety-six,  that  the 
brave  North  Bungays  were  quartered  at  Portsmouth, 
a  maritime  place,  which  I  need  not  describe,  and  which 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen.  I  might  have  been  a  General 
now,  or,  at  least,  a  rich  man. 

The  red-coats  carried  everything  before  them  in  those 
days ;  and  I,  such  a  crack  character  as  I  was  in  my 
regiment,  was  very  well  received  by  the  townspeople  : 
many  dinners  I  had ;  many  tea-parties ;  many  lovely 
young  ladies  did  I  lead  down  the  pleasant  country- 
dances. 

Well,  although  I  had  had  the  two  former  rebuffs  in 
love  which  I  have  described,  my  heart  was  still  young; 
and  the  fact  was,  knowing  that  a  girl  with  a  fortune  was 
my  only  chance,  I  made  love  here  as  furiously  as  ever. 
I  shan't  describe  the  lovely  creatures  on  whom  I  fixed, 
whilst  at  Portsmouth.  I  tried  more  than — several — and 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  which  I  never  have  been  able  to 
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account    for,  that,  successful   as   I    was  with   ladies   of 
maturer  age,  by  the  young  ones  I  was  refused  regular. 

But  '  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  ;  *  and  so  I  went 
on,  and  on,  until  I  had  got  a  Miss  Clopper,  a  tolerably 
rich  navy-contractor's  daughter,  into  such  a  way,  that  I 
really  don't  think  she  could  have  refused  me.  Her 
brother,  Captain  Clopper,  was  in  a  line  regiment,  and 
helped  me  as  much  as  ever  he  could  ;  he  swore  I  was 
such  a  brave  fellow. 

As  I  had  received  a  number  of  attentions  from 
Clopper,  I  determined  to  invite  him  to  dinner ;  which  I 
could  do  without  any  sacrifice  of  my  principle  upon  this 
point ;  for  the  fact  is,  Dobble  lived  at  an  inn,  and  as  he 
sent  all  his  bills  to  his  father,  I  made  no  scruple  to  use  his 
table.  We  dined  in  the  cofFee-room,  Dobble  bringing 
his  friend  ;  and  so  we  made  a  party  carry,  as  the  French 
say.  Some  naval  officers  were  occupied  in  a  similar  way 
at  a  table  next  to  ours. 

Well — I  didn't  spare  the  bottle,  either  for  myself  or 
for  my  friends  ;  and  we  grew  very  talkative,  and  very 
aiFectionate  as  the  drinking  went  on.  Each  man  told 
stories  of  his  gallantry  in  the  field,  or  amongst  the 
ladies,  as  officers  will,  after  dinner.  Clopper  confided 
to  the  company  his  wish  that  I  should  marry  his  sister, 
and  vowed  that  he  thought  me  the  best  fellow  in 
Christendom. 

Ensign  Dobble  assented  to  this.  '  But  let  Miss 
Clopper  beware,'  says  he,  *  for  Stubbs  is  a  sad  fellow  : 
he  has  had  I  don't  know  how  many  liaisons  already  ;  and 
he  has  been  engaged  to  I  don't  know  how  many  women.' 

*  Indeed  ! '  says  Clopper.  '  Come,  Stubbs,  tell  us  your 
adventures.' 

'  Psha  !'  said  I  modestly,  *  there  is  nothing  indeed  to 
tell.  I  have  been  in  love,  my  dear  boy — who  has  not  ? 
— and  I  have  been  jilted — who  has  not  ? ' 

Clopper  swore  that  he  would  blow  his  sister's  brains 
out  if  ever  she  served  me  so. 
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'  Tell  him  about  Miss  Crutty,'  said  Dobble.  '  He  ! 
he  !  Stubbs  served  that  woman  out,  anyhow  ;  she  didn't 
jilt  him^  I'll  be  sworn.* 

*  Really,  Dobble,  you  are  too  bad,  and  should  not 
mention  names.  The  fact  is,  the  girl  was  desperately  in 
love  with  me,  and  had  money — sixty  thousand  pounds, 
upon  my  reputation.  Well,  everything  was  arranged, 
when  who  should  come  down  from  London  but  a 
relation.* 

'  Well,  and  did  he  prevent  the  match  ? ' 

*  Prevent  it — yes,  sir,  I  believe  you  he  did;  though 
not  in  the  sense  that  you  mean.  He  would  have  given  his 
eyes — ay,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  more — if  I  would 
have  accepted  the  girl,  but  I  would  not.* 

*  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness?' 

'  Sir,  her  uncle  was  a  shoemaker.  I  never  would  debase 
myself  by  marrying  into  such  a  family,* 

*  Of  course  not,'  said  Dobble ;  *  he  couldn't,  you 
know.  Well,  now — tell  him  about  the  other  girl,  Mary 
Waters,  you  know.* 

*  Hush,  Dobble,  hush  f  don't  you  see  one  of  those 
naval  officers  has  turned  round  and  heard  you  ?  My 
dear  Clopper,  it  was  a  mere  childish  bagatelle.' 

'  Well,  but  let's  have  it,*  said  Clopper — *  let's  have  it. 
I  won't  tell  my  sister,  you  know.'  And  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  nose  and  looked  monstrous  wise. 

*  Nothing  of  that  sort,  Clopper — no, — no — *pon 
honour — little  Bob  Stubbs  is  no  libertine  ;  and  the  story  is 
very  simple.  You  see  that  my  father  has  a  small  place, 
merely  a  few  hundred  acres,  at  Sloffemsquiggle.  Isn't  it 
a  funny  name  ?  Hang  it,  there's  the  naval  gentleman 
staring  again* — (I  looked  terribly  fierce  as  I  returned 
this  officer's  stare,  and  continued  in  a  loud  careless  voice), 
*  Well,  at  this  Sloffemsquiggle  there  lived  a  girl,  a  Miss 
Waters,  the  niece  of  some  blackguard  apothecary  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  my  mother  took  a  fancy  to  the  girl, 
and  had  her  up  to  the  park  and  petted  her.     We  were 
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both  young — and — and — the  girl  fell  in  love  with  me, 
that's  the  fact.  I  was  obliged  to  repel  some  rather 
warm  advances  that  she  made  me  ;  and  here,  upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  you  have  all  the  story  about 
which  that  silly  Dobble  makes  such  a  noise.' 

Just  as  I  finished  this  sentence,  I  found  myself 
suddenly  taken  by  the  nose,  and  a>  voice  shouting  out, — 

'  Mr.  Stubbs,  you  are  a  Liar  and  a  Scoundrel  ! 
Take  this,  sir, — and  this,  for  daring  to  meddle  with  the 
name  of  an  innocent  lady.' 

I  turned  round  as  well  as  I  could — for  the  ruffian  had 
pulled  me  out  of  my  chair — and  beheld  a  great  marine 
monster,  six  feet  high,  who  was  occupied  in  beating  and 
kicking  me,  in  the  most  ungentlemanly  manner,  on  my 
cheeks,  my  ribs,  and  between  the  tails  of  my  coat.  '  He 
is  a  liar,  gentlemen,  and  a  scoundrel  !  The  bootmaker 
had  detected  him  in  swindling,  and  so  his  niece  refused 
him.  Miss  Waters  was  engaged  to  him  from  childhood, 
and  he  deserted  her  for  the  bootmaker's  niece,  who  was 
richer.' — And  then  sticking  a  card  between  my  stock 
and  my  coat-collar,  in  what  is  called  the  scrufF  of  my 
neck,  the  disgusting  brute  gave  me  another  blow  behind 
my  back,  and  left  the  coffee-room  with  his  friends. 

Dobble  raised  me  up ;  and  taking  the  card  from  my 
neck,  read,  Captain  Waters.  Clopper  poured  me  out 
a  glass  of  water,  and  said  in  my  ear,  '  If  this  is  true,  you 
are  an  infernal  scoundrel,  Stubbs  ;  and  must  fight  me, 
after  Captain  Waters ; '  and  he  flounced  out  of  the 
room. 

I  had  but  one  course  to  pursue.  I  sent  the  Captain 
a  short  and  contemptuous  note,  saying  that  he  was  be- 
neath my  anger.  As  for  Clopper,  I  did  not  conde- 
scend to  notice  his  remark ;  but  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  troublesome  society  of  these  low  blackguards, 
I  determined  to  gratify  an  inclination  I  had  long  enter- 
tained, and  make  a  little  tour.  I  applied  for  leave  of 
absence,  and  set  off  that  very  night.     I  can   fancy  the 
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disappointment  of  the  brutal  Waters,  on  coming,  as  he 
did,  the  next  morning  to  my  quarters  and  finding  me 
gone.     Ha  !  ha  ! 

After  this  adventure  I  became  sick  of  a  military  life — 
at  least  the  life  of  my  own  regiment,  where  the  officers, 
such  was  their  unaccountable  meanness  and  prejudice 
against  me,  absolutely  refused  to  see  me  at  mess. 
Colonel  Craw  sent  me  a  letter  to  this  effect,  which  I 
treated  as  it  deserved. — I  never  once  alluded  to  it  in  any 
way,  and  have  since  never  spoken  a  single  word  to  any 
man  in  the  North  Bungays. 
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See,  now,  what  life  is  I  I  have  had  ill-luck  on  ill-luck 
from  that  day  to  this.  I  have  sunk  in  the  world,  and, 
instead  of  riding  my  horse  and  drinking  my  wine,  as  a 
real  gentleman  should,  have  hardly  enough  now  to  buy 
a  pint  of  ale  ;  ay,  and  am  very  glad  when  anybody  will 
treat  me  to  one.  Why,  why  was  I  born  to  undergo  such 
unmerited  misfortunes  ? 

You  must  know  that  very  soon  after  my  adventure 
with  Miss  Crutty,  and  that  cowardly  ruffian.  Captain 
Waters — (he  sailed  the  day  after  his  insult  to  me,  or  I 
should  most  certainly  have  blown  his  brains  out ;  now  he 
is  living  in  England,  and  is  my  relation  ;  but,  of  course, 
I  cut  the  fellow) — very  soon  after  these  painful  events 
another  happened,  which  ended,  too,  in  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. My  dear  papa  died,  and,  instead  of  leaving  five 
thousand  pounds,  as  I  expected  at  the  very  least,  left 
only  his  estate,  which  was  worth  but  two.  The  land 
and  house  were  left  to  me  ;  to  mamma  and  my  sisters  he 
left,  to  be  sure,  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  the 
hands  of  that  eminent  firm  Messrs.  Pump,  Aldgate  & 
Co.,  which  failed  within  six  months  after    his  demise. 
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and  paid  in  five  years  about  one  shilling  and  ninepence 
in  the  pound  ;  which  really  was  all  my  dear  mother  and 
sisters  had  to  live  upon. 

The  poor  creatures  were  quite  unused  to  money 
matters  ;  and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  when  the  news 
came  of  Pump  &  Aldgate's  failure,  mamma  only  smiled, 
and  threw  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  said,  *  Blessed  be 
God,  that  we  have  still  wherewithal  to  live.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  in  this  world,  dear  children,  who 
would  count  our  poverty  riches.'  And  with  this  she 
kissed  my  two  sisters,  who  began  to  blubber,  as  girls 
always  will  do,  and  threw  their  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  then  round  my  neck,  until  I  was  half  stifled  with 
their  embraces,  and  slobbered  all  over  with  their  tears. 

*  Dearest  mamma,'  said  I,  '  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the 
noble  manner  in  which  you  bear  your  loss ;  and  more 
still  to  know  that  you  are  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  put  up 
with  it.'  The  fact  was,  I  really  thought  the  old  lady 
had  got  a  private  hoard  of  her  own,  as  many  of  them 
have — a  thousand  pounds  or  so  in  a  stocking.  Had  she 
put  by  thirty  pounds  a  year,  as  well  she  might,  for  the 
thirty  years  of  her  marriage,  there  would  have  been  nine 
hundred  pounds  clear,  and  no  mistake.  But  still  I  was 
angry  to  think  that  any  such  paltry  concealment  had 
been  practised — concealment  too  of  my  money ;  so  I 
turned  on  her  pretty  sharply,  and  continued  my  speech. 
*  You  say,  ma'am,  that  you  are  rich,  and  that  Pump  & 
Aldgate's  failure  has  no  effect  upon  you.  I  am  very 
happy  to  hear  you  say  so,  ma'am — very  happy  that  you 
are  rich ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  where  your 
property,  my  father's  property,  for  you  had  none  of  your 
own, — I  should  like  to  know  where  this  money  lies — 
where  you  have  concealed  it,  ma'am  ;  and,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  when  I  agreed  to  board  you  and  my  two  sisters 
for  eighty  pounds  a  year,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
other  resources  than  those  mentioned  in  my  blessed 
father's  will.' 
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This  I  said  to  her  because  I  hated  the  meanness  of 
concealment,  not  because  I  lost  by  the  bargain  of  board- 
ing them  :  for  the  three  poor  things  did  not  eat  much 
more  than  sparrows ;  and  I've  often  since  calculated 
that  I  had  a  clear  twenty  pounds  a  year  profit  out  of 
them. 

Mamma  and  the  girls  looked  quite  astonished  when  I 
made  the  speech.  *  What  does  he  mean  ?  *  said  Lucy  to 
Eliza. 

Mamma  repeated  the  question.  *  My  beloved  Robert, 
what  concealment  are  you  talking  of?' 

*  I  am  talking  of  concealed  property,  ma'am,'  says  I 
sternly. 

*  And  do  you — what — can  you — do  you  really  suppose 
that  I  have  concealed — any  of  that  blessed  sa-a-a-aint's 
prop-op-op-operty  ? '  screams  out  mamma.  '  Robert,' 
says  she — *  Bob,  my  own  darling  boy — my  fondest,  best 
beloved,  now  he  is  gone'  (meaning  my  late  governor — 
more  tears) — *you  don't,  you  cannot  fancy  that  your 
own  mother,  who  bore  you,  and  nursed  you,  and  wept 
for  you,  and  would  give  her  all  to  save  you  from  a 
moment's  harm — you  don't  suppose  that  she  would 
che-e-e-eat  you  ! '  And  here  she  gave  a  louder  screech 
than  ever,  and  flung  back  on  the  sofa;  and  one  of  my 
sisters  went  and  tumbled  into  her  arms,  and  t'other 
went  round,  and  the  kissing  and  slobbering  scene  went 
on  again,  only  I  was  left  out,  thank  goodness.  I  hate 
such  sentimentality. 

*  Che-e-e-eat  me^  says  I,  mocking  her.  *  What  do  you 
mean,  then,  by  saying  you're  so  rich  ?  Say,  have  you 
got  money,  or  have  you  not  ? '  (And  I  rapped  out  a 
good  number  of  oaths,  too,  which  I  don't  put  in  here  ; 
but  I  was  in  a  dreadful  fury,  that's  the  fact.) 

'  So  help  me  Heaven,'  says  mamma,  in  answer,  going 
down  on  her  knees  and  smacking  her  two  hands,  *I  have 
but  a  Queen  Anne's  guinea  in  the  whole  of  this  wicked 
world.' 
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*  Then  what,  madam,  induces  you  to  tell  these  absurd 
stories  to  me,  and  to  talk  about  your  riches,  when  you 
know  that  you  and  your  daughters  are  beggars,  ma'am — 
beggars  ? ' 

'  My  dearest  boy,  have  we  not  got  the  house,  and  the 
furniture,  and  a  hundred  a  year  still ;  and  have  you  not 
great  talents,  which  will  make  all  our  fortunes?'  says 
Mrs.  Stubbs,  getting  up  oflF  her  knees,  and  making  believe 
to  smile  as  she  clawed  hold  of  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

This  was  too  cool.  *  You  have  got  a  hundred  a  year, 
ma'am?'  says  I — ^you  have  got  a  house?  Upon  my 
soul  and  honour  this  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it ;  and 
I'll  tell  you  what,  ma'am,'  says  I  (and  it  cut  her  pretty 
sharply  too)  :  *  As  you've  got  it,  youd  better  go  and  live 
in  it.  I've  got  quite  enough  to  do  with  my  own  house, 
and  every  penny  of  my  own  income.' 

Upon  this  speech  the  old  lady  said  nothing,  but  she 
gave  a  screech  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  here  to 
York,  and  down  she  fell — kicking  and  struggling  in  a 
regular  fit. 

I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Stubbs  for  some  days  after  this,  and 
the  girls  used  to  come  down  to  meals,  and  never  speak  ; 
going  up  again  and  stopping  with  their  mother.  At  last, 
one  day,  both  of  them  came  in  very  solemn  to  my  study, 
and  Eliza,  the  eldest,  said,  '  Robert,  mamma  has  paid 
you  our  board  up  to  Michaelmas.' 

*  She  has,'  says  I ;  for  I  always  took  precious  good 
care  to  have  it  in  advance. 

*  She  says,  Robert,  that  on  Michaelmas  Day — we'll — 
we'll  go  away,  Robert.' 

*  Oh,  she's  going  to  her  own  house,  is  she,  Lizzy  ? 
Very  good.  She'll  want  the  furniture,  I  suppose,  and 
that  she  may  have  too,  for  I'm  going  to  sell  the  place 
myself.'     And  so  that  matter  was  settled. 

On  Michaelmas  Day — and  during  these  two  months 
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I  hadn't,  I  do  believe,  seen  my  mother  twice  (once, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  woke  and  found  her 
sobbing  over  my  bed) — on  Michaelmas  Day  morning, 
Eliza  comes  to  me  and  says,  *  Robert^  they  will  come  and 
fetch  us  at  six  this  evening.*  Well,  as  this  was  the  last 
day,  I  went  and  got  the  best  goose  I  could  find  ( I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  primer,  or  ate  more  hearty  myself), 
and  had  it  roasted  at  three,  with  a  good  pudding  after- 
wards, and  a  glorious  bowl  of  punch,  *  Here's  a  health 
to  you,  dear  girls,'  says  I,  *  and  you,  ma,  and  good  luck 
to  all  three  ;  and  as  you've  not  eaten  a  morsel,  I  hope 
you  won't  object  to  a  glass  of  punch.  It's  the  old  stuff, 
you  know,  ma'am,  that  that  Waters  sent  to  my  father 
fifteen  years  ago.' 

Six  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  came  a  fine  barouche. 
As  I  live.  Captain  Waters  was  on  the  box  (it  was  his 
coach);  that  old  thief.  Bates,  jumped  out,  entered  my 
house,  and  before  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  whipped  off 
mamma  to  the  carriage:  the  girls  followed,  just  giving 
me  a  hasty  shake  of  the  hand  ;  and  as  mamma  was 
helped  in,  Mary  Waters,  who  was  sitting  inside,  flung 
her  arms  round  her,  and  then  round  the  girls  ;  and  the 
Doctor,  who  acted  footman,  jumped  on  the  box,  and  off 
they  went  ;  taking  no  more  notice  oi  me  than  if  I'd  been 
a  nonentity. 

Here's  a  picture  of  the  whole  business  : — Mamma  and 
Miss  Waters  are  sitting  kissing  each  other  in  the 
carriage,  with  the  two  girls  in  the  back  seat  ;  Waters  is 
driving  (a  precious  bad  driver  he  is  too)  ;  and  I'm  stand- 
ing at  the  garden  door,  and  whistling.  That  old  fool 
Mary  Malowney  is  crying  behind  the  garden  gate  :  she 
went  off  next  day  along  with  the  furniture  ;  and  I  to 
get  into  that  precious  scrape  which  I  shall  mention 
next. 


After  my  papa's  death,  as  he  left  me  no  money,  and 
only  a  little  land,  I  put  my  estate  into  an  auctioneer's 
hands,  and  determined  to  amuse  my  solitude  with  a  trip 
to  some  of  our  fashionable  watering-places.  My  house 
was  now  a  desert  to  me.  I  need  not  say  how  the 
departure  of  my  dear  parent,  and  her  children,  left  me 
sad  and  lonely. 

Well,  I  had  a  little  ready  money,  and,  for  the  estate, 
expected  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds.  I  had  a  good 
military-looking  person  :  for  though  I  had  absolutely  cut 
the  old  North  Bungays  (indeed,  after  my  affair  with 
Waters,  Colonel  Craw  hinted  to  me,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  that  I  had  better  resign) — though  I 
had  left  the  army,  I  still  retained  the  rank  of  Captain, 
knowing  the  advantages  attendant  upon  that  title  in  a 
watering-place  tour. 

Captain  Stubbs  became  a  great  dandy  at  Cheltenham, 
Harrogate,  Bath,  Leamington,  and  other  places.  I  was 
a  good  whist  and  billiard  player ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
many  of  these  towns,  the  people  used  to  refuse,  at  last,  to 
play  with  me,  knowing  how  far  I  was  their  superior. 
Fancy  my  surprise,  about  five  years  after  the  Portsmouth 
affair,  when  strolling  one  day  up  the  High  Street,  in 
Leamington,  my  eyes  lighted  upon  a  young  man,  whom 
I  remembered  in  a  certain  butcher's  yard,  and  elsewhere 
— no  other  in  fact,  than  Dobble.  He,  too,  was  dressed 
en  militaire^  with  a  frogged  coat  and  spurs  ;  and  was 
walking  with  a  showy-looking,  Jewish-faced,  black- 
haired  lady,  glittering  with  chains  and  rings,  with  a 
green  bonnet  and  a  bird  of  Paradise — a  lilac  shawl,  a 
yellow  gown,  pink  silk  stockings,  and  light-blue  shoes. 
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Three  children,  and  a  handsome  footman,  were  walking 
behind  her,  and  the  party,  not  seeing  me,  entered  the 
'  Royal  Hotel '  together. 

I  was  known  myself  at  the  *  Royal,*  and  calling  one  of 
the  waiters,  learned  the  names  of  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man. He  was  Captain  Dobble,  the  son  of  the  rich 
army-clothier,  Dobble  (Dobble,  Hobble  &  Co.  of  Pall 
Mall)  ; — the  lady  was  a  Mrs.  Manasseh,  widow  of  an 
American  Jew,  living  quietly  at  Leamington  with  her 
children,  but  possessed  of  an  immense  property.  There's 
no  use  to  give  one's  self  out  to  be  an  absolute  pauper  : 
so  the  fact  is,  that  I  myself  went  everywhere  with  the 
character  of  a  man  of  very  large  means.  My  father  had 
died,  leaving  me  immense  sums  of  money,  and  landed 
estates.  Ah  !  I  was  the  gentleman  then,  the  real 
gentleman,  and  everybody  was  too  happy  to  have  me  at 
table. 

Well,  I  came  the  next  day  and  left  a  card  for  Dobble, 
with  a  note.  He  neither  returned  my  visit,  nor  answered 
my  note.  The  day  after,  however,  I  met  him  with  the 
widow,  as  before,  and  going  up  to  him,  very  kindly 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  swore  I  was — as  really  was 
the  case — charmed  to  see  him.  Dobble  hung  back,  to 
my  surprise,  and  I  do  believe  the  creature  would  have 
cut  me,  if  he  dared  ;  but  I  gave  him  a  frown,  and  said — 

*  What,  Dobble  my  boy,  don*t  you  recollect  old 
Stubbs,  and  our  adventure  with  the  butcher's  daughters 
—ha?' 

Dobble  gave  a  sickly  kind  of  grin,  and  said,  *  Oh  !  ah  ! 
yes!     It  is — yes!  it  is,  I  believe.  Captain  Stubbs.' 

*  An  old  comrade,  madam,  of  Captain  Dobble's,  and 
one  who  has  heard  so  much,  and  seen  so  much  of  your 
Ladyship,  that  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  begging  his 
friend  to  introduce  him.* 

Dobble  was  obliged  to  take  the  hint ;  and  Captain 
Stubbs  was  duly  presented  to  Mrs.  Manasseh.  The  lady 
was  as  gracious  as  possible  ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
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walk,  we  parted,  she  said  she  *  hoped  Captain  Dobble 
would  bring  me  to  her  apartments  that  evening,  where 
she  expected  a  few  friends.*  Everybody,  you  see,  knows 
everybody  at  Leamington  :  and  I,  for  my  part,  was  well 
known  as  a  retired  officer  of  the  army,  who,  on  his 
father's  death,  had  come  into  seven  thousand  a  year. 
Dobble's  arrival  had  been  subsequent  to  mine ;  but 
putting  up  as  he  did  at  the  '  Royal  Hotel,'  and  dining  at 
the  ordinary  there  with  the  widow,  he  had  made  her 
acquaintance  before  I  had.  I  saw,  however,  that  if  I 
allowed  him  to  talk  about  me,  as  he  could,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  give  up  all  my  hopes  and  pleasures  at 
Leamington  :  and  so  I  determined  to  be  short  with  him. 
As  soon  as  the  lady  had  gone  into  the  hotel,  my  friend 
Dobble  was  for  leaving  me  likewise ;  but  I  stopped  him, 
and  said, '  Mr.  Dobble,  I  saw  what  you  meant  just  now  : 
you  wanted  to  cut  me,  because,  forsooth,!  did  not  choose 
to  fight  a  duel  at  Portsmouth.  Now  look  you,  Dobble, 
I  am  no  hero,  but  I  am  not  such  a  coward  as  you — and 
you  know  it.  You  are  a  very  different  man  to  deal  with 
from  Waters  ;  and  I  will  fight  this  time.' 

Not  perhaps  that  I  would  :  but  after  the  business  of 
the  butcher,  I  knew  Dobble  to  be  as  great  a  coward  as 
ever  lived  ;  and  there  never  was  any  harm  in  threatening, 
for  you  know  you  are  not  obliged  to  stick  to  it  after- 
wards. My  words  had  their  effect  upon  Dobble,  who 
stuttered  and  looked  red,  and  then  declared  he  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  passing  me  by  ;  so  we  became 
friends,  and  his  mouth  was  stopped. 

He  was  very  thick  with  the  widow,  but  that  lady  had 
a  very  capacious  heart,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  who  seemed  equally  smitten  with  her. 
*  Look  at  that  Mrs.  Manasseh,'  said  a  gentleman  (it  was 
droll,  he  was  a  Jew,  too)  sitting  at  dinner  by  me.  *  She 
is  old,  ugly,  and  yet,  because  she  has  money,  all  the  men 
are  flinging  themselves  at  her.' 

*  She  has  money,  has  she  ? ' 
2  F 
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*  Eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  twenty  thousand  for 
each  of  her  children.  I  know  it  for  a  facty  said  the 
strange  gentleman.  *  I  am  in  the  law,  and  we  of  our 
fiaith,  you  know,  know  pretty  well  what  the  great 
families  amongst  us  are  worth.* 

*  Who  was  Mr.  Manasseh  ? '  said  I. 

*  A  man  of  enormous  wealth — a  tobacco-merchant — 
West  Indies  ;  a  fellow  of  no  birth,  however ;  and  who, 
between  ourselves,  married  a  woman  that  is  not  much 
better  than  she  should  be.  My  dear  sir,'  whispered  he, 
'she  is  always  in  love.  Now  it  is  with  that  Captain 
Dobble  ;  last  week  it  was  somebody  else — and  it  may 
be  you  next  week,  if— ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — you  are  disposed 
to  enter  the  lists.  I  wouldn't,  for  my  part,  have  the 
woman  with  twice  her  money.' 

What  did  it  matter  to  me  whether  the  woman  was 
good  or  not,  provided  she  was  rich  ?  My  course  was 
quite  clear.  I  told  Dobble  all  that  this  gentleman  had 
informed  me,  and  being  a  pretty  good  hand  at  making  a 
story,  I  made  the  widow  appear  so  bad,  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  quite  frightened,  and  fairly  quitted  the  field. 
Ha  I  ha  !  I'm  dashed  if  I  did  not  make  him  believe  that 
Mrs.  Manasseh  had  murdered  her  last  husband. 

I  played  my  game  so  well,  thanks  to  the  information 
that  my  friend  the  lawyer  had  given  me,  that  in  a  month 
I  had  got  the  widow  to  show  a  most  decided  partiality 
for  me.  I  sat  by  her  at  dinner,  I  drank  with  her  at  the 
*  Wells' — I  rode  with  her,  I  danced  with  her,  and  at  a 
picnic  to  Kenilworth,  where  we  drank  a  good  deal  of 
champagne,  I  actually  popped  the  question,  and  was 
accepted.  In  another  month,  Robert  Stubbs,  Esquire, 
led  to  the  altar  Leah,  widow  of  the  late  Z.  Manasseh, 
Esquire,  of  St.  Kitt's  ! 

•  •••••• 

We  drove  up  to  London  in  her  comfortable  chariot : 
the  children  and  servants  following  in  a  postchaise.  I 
paid,  of  course,  for  everything ;  and  until  our  house  in 
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Berkeley  Square  was  painted,  we  stopped  at  *  Stevens's 
Hotel.* 

My  own  estate  had  been  sold,  and  the  money  was 
lying  at  a  bank  in  the  City.  About  three  days  after  our 
arrival,  as  we  took  our  breakfast  in  the  hotel,  previous 
to  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Stubbs's  banker,  where  certain  little 
transfers  were  to  be  made,  a  gentleman  was  introduced, 
who,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  of  my  wife's  persuasion. 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Stubbs,  and  made  a  bow.  *  Perhaps 
it  will  be  convenient  to  you  to  pay  this  little  bill,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  ? ' 

*  My  love,'  says  she, '  will  you  pay  this — it  is  a  trifle 
which  I  had  really  forgotten  ? ' 

*  My  soul  ! '  said  I,  *  I  have  really  not  the  money  in 
the  house.' 

*  Veil,  denn.  Captain  Shtubbsh,'  says  he,  *  I  must  do 
my  duty — and  arrest  you — here  is  the  writ  !  Tom, 
keep  the  door  ! '  —  My  wife  fainted  —  the  children 
screamed,  and  fancy  my  condition  as  I  was  obliged  to 
march  off  to  a  spunging-house  along  with  a  horrid 
sheriff's  officer  ! 


OCTOBER 

MARS    AND    VENUS    IN    OPPOSITION 

I  SHALL  not  describe  my  feelings  when  I  found  myself  in 
a  cage  in  Cursitor  Street,  instead  of  that  fine  house  in 
Berkeley  Square,  which  was  to  have  been  mine  as  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Manasseh.  What  a  place  !  in  an  odious 
dismal  street  leading  from  Chancery  Lane.  A  hideous 
Jew  boy  opened  the  second  of  the  three  doors  and  shut 
it  when  Mr.  Nabb  and  I  (almost  fainting)  had  entered  ; 
then  he  opened  the  third  door,  and  then  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  filthy  place  called  a   coffee-room,  which  I 
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exchanged  for  the  solitary  comfort  of  the  little  dingy 
back-parlour,  where  I  was  left  for  a  while  to  brood  over 
my  miserable  fate.  Fancy  the  change  between  this  and 
Berkeley  Square  1  Was  I,  after  all  my  pains,  and  clever- 
ness, and  perseverance,  cheated  at  last  ?  Had  this  Mrs. 
Manasseh  been  imposing  upon  me,  and  were  the  words 
of  the  wretch  I  met  at  the  table-tPhote  at  Leamington 
only  meant  to  mislead  me  and  take  me  in  ?  I  deter- 
mined to  send  for  my  wife,  and  know  the  whole  truth. 
I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  been  the  victim  of  an  infernal 
plot,  and  that  the  carriage,  the  house  in  town,  the  West 
India  fortune,  were  only  so  many  lies  which  I  had 
blindly  believed.  It  was  true  the  debt  was  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  and  I  had  two  thousand  at 
my  bankers*.  But  was  the  loss  of  her  eighty  thousand 
pounds  nothing  ?  Was  the  destruction  of  my  hopes 
nothing  ?  The  accursed  addition  to  my  family  of  a 
Jewish  wife  and  three  Jewish  children,  nothing  ? 
And  all  these  I  was  to  support  out  of  my  two  thousand 
pounds.  I  had  better  have  stopped  at  home  with  my 
mamma  and  sisters,  whom  I  really  did  love,  and  who 
produced  me  eighty  pounds  a  year. 

I  had  a  furious  interview  with  Mrs.  Stubbs ;  and 
when  I  charged  her,  the  base  wretch  !  with  cheating 
me,  like  a  brazen  serpent  as  she  was,  she  flung  back  the 
cheat  in  my  teeth,  and  swore  I  had  swindled  her.  Why 
did  I  marry  her,  when  she  might  have  had  twenty 
others  ?  She  only  took  me,  she  said,  because  I  had 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  had  said  I  possessed  that 
sum  :  but  in  love,  you  know,  and  war  all's  fair. 

We  parted  quite  as  angrily  as  we  met  ;  and  I 
cordially  vowed  that  when  I  had  paid  the  debt  into 
which  I  had  been  swindled  by  her,  I  would  take  my 
two  thousand  pounds  and  depart  to  some  desert  island  ; 
or,  at  the  very  least,  to  America,  and  never  see  her 
more,  or  any  of  her  Israelitish  brood.  There  was  no 
use  in  remaining  in  the  spunging-house  (for  I  knew  that 
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there  were  such  things  as  detainers,  and  that  where 
Mrs.  Stubbs  owed  a  hundred  pounds,  she  might  owe  a 
thousand) :  so  I  sent  for  Mr.  Nabb,  and  tendering  him 
a  cheque  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  his 
costs,  requested  to  be  let  out  forthwith.  *  Here,  fellow,' 
said  I,  *  is  a  cheque  on  Child's  for  your  paltry  sum.' 

*  It  may  be  a  sheck  on  Shild's,'  says  Mr.  Nabb  ;  *  but 
I  should  be  a  baby  to  let  you  out  on  such  a  paper  as  dat.' 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  Child's  is  but  a  step  from  this  :  you 
may  go  and  get  the  cash, — ^just  give  me  an  acknowledg- 
ment.' 

Nabb  drew  out  the  acknowledgment  with  great 
punctuality,  and  set  off  for  the  bankers',  whilst  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  departure  from  this  abominable  prison. 

He  smiled  as  he  came  in.  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  you  have 
touched  your  money  ;  and  now,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
you  are  the  most  infernal  rogue  and  extortioner  I  ever 
met  with.' 

*  Oh  no,  Mishter  Shtubbsh,'  says  he,  grinning  still. 
'  Dere  is  som  greater  roag  dan  me, — mosh  greater.' 

'  Fellow,'  said  I,  *  don't  stand  grinning  before  a 
gentleman  ;  but  give  me  my  hat  and  cloak,  and  let  me 
leave  your  filthy  den.' 

*Shtop,  Shtubbsh,'  says  he,  not  even  Mistering  me 
this  time.  '  Here  ish  a  letter,  vich  you  had  better 
read.' 

I  opened  the  letter  ;  something  fell  to  the  ground, — it 
was  my  cheque. 

The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

'Messrs.  Child  &  Co.  present  their  compliments  to 
Captain  Stubbs,  and  regret  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  enclosed,  having  been  served  this  day 
with  an  attachment  by  Messrs.  Solomonson  &  Co.,  which 
compels  them  to  retain  Captain  Stubbs's  balance  of 
;^20io,  lis.  6d.,  until  the  decision  of  the  suit  of  Solomonson 
V.  Stubbs. 

^  Fleet  Street' 
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'  You  see,'  says  Mr.  Nabb,  as  I  read  this  dreadful 
letter — *  you  see,  Shtubbsh,  dere  vas  two  debts, — a  little 
von  and  a  big  von.  So  dey  arrested  you  for  de  little 
von,  and  attashed  your  money  for  de  big  von.' 

Don't  laugh  at  me  for  telling  this  story.  If  you 
knew  what  tears  are  blotting  over  the  paper  as  I  write 
it — if  you  knew  that  for  weeks  after  I  was  more  like  a 
madman  than  a  sane  man, — a  madman  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  where  I  went  instead  of  to  the  desert  island  ! 
What  had  I  done  to  deserve  it  ?  Hadn't  I  always 
kept  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  ?  Hadn't  I  lived 
economically  and  not  like  other  young  men  ?  Had  I 
ever  been  known  to  squander  or  give  away  a  single 
penny  ?  No  I  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and, 
thank  Heaven,  say,  No  !  Why,  why  was  I  punished 
so? 

Let  me  conclude  this  miserable  history.  Seven 
months — my  wife  saw  me  once  or  twice,  and  then 
dropped  me  altogether — I  remained  in  that  fatal  place. 
I  wrote  to  my  dear  mamma,  begging  her  to  sell  her 
furniture,  but  got  no  answer.  All  my  old  friends  turned 
their  backs  upon  me.  My  action  went  against  me — I 
had  not  a  penny  to  defend  it.  Solomonson  proved  my 
wife's  debt,  and  seized  my  two  thousand  pounds.  As 
for  the  detainer  against  me,  I  was  obliged  to  go  through 
the  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  I  passed 
through  it,  and  came  out  a  beggar.  But  fancy  the 
malice  of  that  wicked  Stiffelkind  :  he  appeared  in  court 
as  my  creditor  for  three  pounds,  with  sixteen  years' 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  for  a  pair  of  top-boots.  The 
old  thief  produced  them  in  court,  and  told  the  whole 
story — Lord  Cornwallis,  the  detection,  the  pumping 
and  all. 

Commissioner  Dubobwig  was  very  funny  about  it. 
'  So  Doctor  Swishtail  would  not  pay  you  for  the  boots, 
eh,  Mr.  Stiffelkind  ?  * 

'No  :  he  said,  ven  I  asked  him  for  payment,  dey  was 
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ordered  by  a  yong  boy,  and  I  ought  to  have  gone  to 
his  schoolmaster.* 

*  What  !  then  you  came  on  a  bootless  errand,  hey, 
sir  ?  '     (A  laugh.) 

*  Bootless !  no  sare,  I  brought  de  boots  back  vid  me. 
How  de  devil  else  could  I  show  dem  to  you  ?  * 
(Another  laugh.) 

*  You've  never  soled  'em  since,  Mr.  Tickleshins  ?  * 

*  I  never  would  sell  dem  ;  I  svore  I  never  vood,  on 
porpus  to  be  revenged  on  dat  Stobbs.' 

*  What  !  your  wound  has  never  been  healed,  eh  ?  * 
*Vat   de   you   mean  vid   your   bootless  errands,  and 

your  soling  and  healing  ?  I  tell  you  I  have  done  vat  I 
svore  to  do :  I  have  exposed  him  at  school ;  I  have 
break  oflF  a  marriage  for  him,  ven  he  vould  have  had 
tventy  tousand  pound  ;  and  now  I  have  showed  him  up 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Dat  is  vat  I  'ave  done,  and  dat's 
enough.'  And  then  the  old  wretch  went  down,  whilst 
everybody  was  giggling  and  staring  at  poor  me — as  if  I 
was  not  miserable  enough  already. 

*  This  seems  the  dearest  pair  of  boots  you  ever  had  in 
your  life,  Mr.  Stubbs,'  said  Commissioner  Dubobwig 
very  archly,  and  then  he  began  to  inquire  about  the 
rest  of  my  misfortunes. 

In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  told  him  the  whole  of 
them :  how  Mr.  Solomonson  the  attorney  had  intro- 
duced me  to  the  rich  widow,  Mrs.  Manasseh,  who  had 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies. 
How  I  was  married,  and  arrested  on  coming  to  town, 
and  cast  in  an  action  for  two  thousand  pounds  brought 
against  me  by  this  very  Solomonson  for  my  wife's 
debts. 

*  Stop  ! '  says  a  lawyer  in  the  court.  *  Is  this  woman 
a  showy  black-haired  woman  with  one  eye  ?  very  often 
drunk,  with  three  children  ? — Solomonson,  short,,  with 
red  hair  ?  * 

*  Exactly  so,*  said  I,  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 
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'  That  woman  has  married  three  men  within  the  last 
two  years.  One  in  Ireland,  and  one  at  Bath.  A 
Solomonson  is,  I  believe,  her  husband,  and  they  both  are 
off  for  America  ten  days  ago.' 

*  But  why  did  you  not  Icccp  your  two  thousand 
pounds  ? '  said  the  lawyer 

'  Sir,  they  attached  it. 

*  Oh,  well,  we  may  pass  you.  You  have  been 
unlucky,  Mr.  Stubbs,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  biter  had 
been  bit  in  this  affair.* 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  Dubobwig.  *  Mr.  Stubbs  is  the 
victim  of  a  fatal  attachment.' 


NOVEMBER 

A    GENERAL    POST    DELIVERY 

I  WAS  a  free  man  when  I  went  out  of  the  court ;  but  I 
was  a  beggar — I,  Captain  Stubbs,  of  the  bold  North 
Bungays,  did  not  know  where  I  could  get  a  bed,  or  a 
dinner. 

As  I  was  marching  sadly  down  Portugal  Street,  I  felt 
a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  a  rough  voice  which  I  knew 
well. 

*  Veil,  Mr.  Stobbs,  have  I  not  kept  my  promise  ?  I 
told  you  dem  boots  would  be  your  ruin.* 

I  was  much  too  miserable  to  reply ;  and  only  cast  my 
eyes  towards  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  I  could  not 
see  for  the  tears. 

*  Vat  1  you  begin  to  gry  and  blobber  like  a  shild  ?  you 
vood  marry,  vood  you  ?  and  noting  vood  do  for  you  but 
a  vife  vid  monny — ha,  ha — but  you  vere  de  pigeon,  and 
she  was  de  grow.  She  has  plocked  you,  too,  pretty  veil 
—eh;  ha!  ha!* 

*Oh,  Mr.  Stiffelkind,  said  I,  'don't  laugh  at  my 
misery :   she   has   not   left   me   a   single  shilling  under 
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heaven.     And  I  shall  starve  :  I  do  believe  I  shall  starve.' 
And  I  began  to  cry  fit  to  break  my  heart. 

*  Starf !  stofF  and  nonsense  !  You  vill  never  die  of 
starfing — you  vill  die  of  hanging^  I  tinic — ho  1  ho  ! — and 
it  is  moch  easier  vay  too.'  I  didn't  say  a  word,  but  cried 
on  ;  till  everybody  in  the  street  turned  round  and  stared. 

*  Come,  come,'  said  StifFelkind,  *  do  not  gry,  Gaptain 
Stobbs — it  is  not  goot  for  a  Gaptain  to  gry — ha  !  ha  ! 
Dere — come  vid  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  dinner,  and  a 
bregfast  too, — vich  shall  gost  you  nothing,  until  you  can 
bay  vid  your  earnings.' 

And  so  this  curious  old  man,  who  had  persecuted  me 
all  through  my  prosperity,  grew  compassionate  towards 
me  in  my  ill-luck  ;  and  took  me  home  with  him  as  he 
promised.  *  I  saw  your  name  among  de  Insolvents,  and 
I  vowed,  you  know,  to  make  you  repent  dem  boots. 
Dere  now,  it  is  done,  and  forgotten,  look  you.  Here, 
Betty,  Bettchen,  make  de  spare  bed,  and  put  a  clean 
knife  and  fork  ;  Lort  Cornvallis  is  come  to  dine  vid  me.' 

I  lived  with  this  strange  old  man  for  six  weeks.  J 
kept  his  books,  and  did  what  little  I  could  to  make 
myself  useful :  carrying  about  boots  and  shoes,  as  if  I  had 
never  borne  His  Majesty's  commission.  He  gave  me  no 
money,  but  he  fed  and  lodged  me  comfortably.  The 
men  and  boys  used  to  laugh  and  call  me  General,  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  all  sorts  of  nicknames ;  and  old 
StifFelkind  made  a  thousand  new  ones  for  me. 

One  day  I  can  recollect — one  miserable  day,  as  I  was 
polishing  on  the  trees  a  pair  of  boots  of  Mr.  StifFelkind's 
manufacture — the  old  gentleman  came  into  the  shop, 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 

*  Vere  is  Gaptain  Stobbs  ? '  said  he.  *  Vere  is  dat 
ornament  to  His  Majesty's  service  ? ' 

I  came  in  from  the  back  shop,  where  I  was  polishing 
the  boots,  with  one  of  them  in  my  hand. 

'  Look,  my  dear,'  says  he,  *  here  is  an  old  friend  of 
yours,  his   Excellency  Lort   Cornvallis ! — Who   would 
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have  thought  such  a  nobleman  vood  turn  shoeblack  ? 
Captain  Stobbs,  here  is  your  former  flame,  my  dear 
niece,  Miss  Grotty.  How  could  you,  Magdalen,  ever 
leaf  such  a  lof  of  a  man  ?  Shake  hands  vid  her, 
Gaptain  ; — dere,  never  mind  dc  blacking  I '  But  Miss 
drew  back. 

*  I  never  shake  hands  with  a  ihoeblack*  said  she,  mighty 
contemptuous. 

*  Bah  I  my  lof,  his  fingers  von't  soil  you.  Don't  you 
know  he  has  just  been  vitevashed?* 

*  I  wish,  uncle,*  says  she  '  you  would  not  leave  me  with 
such  low  people.* 

*  Low,  because  he  cleans  boots  ?  Dc  Gaptain  prefers 
pumps  to  boots,  I  tink — ha  1  ha  I  * 

'Captain  indeed  ;  a  nice  Captain,'  says  Miss  Crutty, 
snapping  her  fingers  in  my  face,  and  walking  away ;  *  a 
Captain  who  has  had  his  nose  pulled  !  ha  !  ha  I  * — And 
how  could  I  help  it?  it  wasn't  by  my  own  choice  that 
that  ruffian  Waters  took  such  liberties  with  me.  Didn't 
I  show  how  averse  I  was  to  all  quarrels  by  refusing 
altogether  his  challenge  ? — But  such  is  the  world.  And 
thus  the  people  at  Stiffelkind's  used  to  tease  me,  until 
they  drove  me  almost  mad. 

At  last  he  came  home  one  day  more  merry  and  abusive 
than  ever.  'Gaptain,'  says  he,  *I  have  goot  news  for 
you — a  goot  place.  Your  Lordship  vill  not  be  able  to 
geep  your  garridge,  but  you  vill  be  gomfortable,  and 
serve  His  Majesty.' 

'Serve  His  Majesty?'  says  L  'Dearest  Mr.  StifFel- 
kind,  have  you  got  me  a  place  under  Government  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  something  better  still — not  only  a  place, 
but  a  uniform  :  yes,  Gaptain  Stobbs,  a  red  goat* 

'  A  red  coat  1  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  would  demean 
myself  by  entering  the  ranks  of  the  army  ?  I  am  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  StifFelkind  —  I  can  never  —  no,  I 
never * 

'  No,  I  know  you  will  never — you  are   too  great  a 
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goward — ha  !  ha  ! — though  dis  is  a  red  coat,  and  a  place 
where  you  must  give  some  hard  knocks  too — ha  !  ha  ! — 
do  you  gomprehend  ? — and  you  shall  be  a  general  instead 
of  a  gaptain — ha  !  ha  !  * 

'  A  general  in  a  red  coat,  Mr.  StifFelkind  ? ' 
*  Yes,  a  General  Bostman  ! — ha  !  ha  !  I  have  been 
vid  your  old  friend,  Bunting,  and  he  has  an  uncle  in  the 
Post  Office,  and  he  has  got  you  de  place — eighteen 
shillings  a  veek,  you  rogue,  and  your  goat.  You  must 
not  oben  any  of  de  letters,  you  know.* 

And  so  it  was — I,  Robert  Stubbs,  Esquire,  became  the 
vile  thing  he  named — a  general  postman  ! 

I  was  so  disgusted  with  StifFelkind*s  brutal  jokes, 
which  were  now  more  brutal  than  ever,  that  when  I 
got  my  place  in  the  Post  Office,  I  never  went  near  the 
fellow  again  ;  for  though  he  had  done  me  a  favour  in 
keeping  me  from  starvation,  he  certainly  had  done  it  in 
a  very  rude  disagreeable  manner,  and  showed  a  low  and 
mean  spirit  in  shoving  me  into  such  a  degraded  place  as 
that  of  postman.  But  what  had  I  to  do  ?  I  submitted 
to  fate,  and  for  three  years  or  more,  Robert  Stubbs,  of 
the  North  Bungay  Fencibles,  was 

I  wonder  nobody  recognised  me.  I  lived  in  daily  fear 
the  first  year :  but  afterwards  grew  accustomed  to  my 
situation,  as  all  great  men  will  do,  and  wore  my  red 
coat  as  naturally  as  if  I  had  been  sent  into  the  world 
only  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  letter-carrier. 

I  was  first  in  the  Whitechapel  district,  where  I  stayed 
for  nearly  three  years,  when  I  was  transferred  to  Jermyn 
Street  and  Duke  Street — famous  places  for  lodgings.  I 
suppose  I  left  a  hundred  letters  at  a  house  in  the  latter 
street,  where  lived  some  people  who  must  have  recognised 
me  had  they  but  once  chanced  to  look  at  me. 

You  see  that,  when  I  left  Sloffemsquiggle,  and  set  out 
in  the  gay  world,  my  mamma  had  written  to  me  a  dozen 
letters  at  least ;  but  I  never  answered  her,  for  I  knew  she 
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wanted  money,  and  I  detest  writing.  Well,  she  stopped 
her  letters,  finding  she  could  get  none  from  me : — but 
when  I  was  in  the  Fleet,  as  I  told  you,  I  wrote  repeatedly 
to  my  dear  mamma,  and  was  not  a  little  nettled  at  her 
refusing  to  notice  me  in  my  distress,  which  is  the  very 
time  one  most  wants  notice. 

Stubbs  is  not  an  uncommon  name  ;  and  though  I  saw 
Mrs.  Stubbs  on  a  little  bright  brass  plate,  in  Duke 
Street,  and  delivered  so  many  letters  to  the  lodgers  in 
her  house,  I  never  thought  of  asking  who  she  was,  or 
whether  she  was  my  relation,  or  not. 

One  day  the  young  woman  who  took  in  the  letters 
had  not  got  change,  and  she  called  her  mistress.  An  old 
lady  in  a  poke-bonnet  came  out  of  the  parlour,  and  put 
on  her  spectacles,  and  looked  at  the  letter,  and  fumbled 
in  her  pocket  for  eightpence,  and  apologised  to  the  post- 
man for  keeping  him  waiting.  And  when  I  said,  *  Never 
mind,  ma'am,  it's  no  trouble,'  the  old  lady  gave  a  start, 
and  then  she  pulled  off  her  spectacles,  and  staggered 
back  ;  and  then  she  began  muttering,  as  if  about  to 
choke  ;  and  then  she  gave  a  great  screech,  and  flung 
herself  into  my  arms,  and  roared  out,  *  My  son,  my 
SON  ! ' 

*  Law,  mamma,*  said  I,  *  is  that  you  ?  '  and  I  sat  down 
on  the  hall  bench  with  her,  and  let  her  kiss  me  as  much 
as  ever  she  liked.  Hearing  the  whining  and  crying, 
down  comes  another  lady  from  upstairs, — it  was  my  sister 
Eliza  ;  and  down  came  the  lodgers.  And  the  maid  gets 
water  and  what  not,  and  I  was  the  regular  hero  of  the 
group.  I  could  not  stay  long  then,  having  my  letters  to 
deliver.  But,  in  the  evening,  after  mail-time,  I  went 
back  to  my  mamma  and  sister  ;  and,  over  a  bottle  of 
prime  old  port,  and  a  precious  good  leg  of  boiled  mutton 
and  turnips,  made  myself  pretty  comfortable,  I  can  tell 
you. 


Mamma  had  kept  the  house  in  Duke  Street  for  more 
than  two  years.  I  recollected  some  of  the  chairs  and 
tables  from  dear  old  Sloffemsquiggle,  and  the  bowl  in 
which  I  had  made  that  famous  rum-punch,  the  evening 
she  went  away,  which  she  and  my  sisters  left  untouched, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  drink  after  they  were  gone  ;  but 
that's  not  to  the  purpose. 

Think  of  my  sister  Lucy's  luck  !  that  chap.  Waters, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  ;  and  she  now 
keeps  her  carriage,  and  lives  in  state  near  Sloffemsquiggle. 
I  offered  to  make  it  up  with  Waters  ;  but  he  bears 
malice,  and  never  will  see  or  speak  to  me. — He  had 
the  impudence,  too,  to  say,  that  he  took  in  all  letters  for 
mamma  at  Sloffemsquiggle  :  and  that  as  mine  were  all 
begging-letters,  he  burned  them,  and  never  said  a  word 
to  her  concerning  them.  He  allowed  mamma  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and,  if  she  were  not  such  a  fool,  she  might 
have  had  three  times  as  much  ;  but  the  old  lady  was  high 
and  mighty  forsooth,  and  would  not  be  beholden,  even 
to  her  own  daughter,  for  more  than  she  actually  wanted. 
Even  this  fifty  pound  she  was  going  to  refuse  ;  but  when 
I  came  to  live  with  her,  of  course  I  wanted  pocket- 
money  as  well  as  board  and  lodging,  and  so  I  had  the 
fifty  pounds  for  my  share,  and  eked  out  with  it  as  well 
as  I  could. 

Old  Bates  and  the  Captain,  between  them,  gave 
mamma  a  hundred  pounds  when  she  left  me  (she  had  the 
deuce's  own  luck,  to  be  sure — much  more  than  ever  fell 
to  me^  I  know)  ;  and  as  she  said  she  would  try  and  work 
for  her  living,  it  was  thought  best  to  take  a  house  and  let 
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lodgings,  which  she  did.  Our  first  and  second  floor  paid 
us  four  guineas  a  week  on  an  average  ;  and  the  front 
parlour  and  attic  made  forty  pounds  more.  Mamma  and 
Eliza  used  to  have  the  front  attic  ;  but  /  took  that,  and 
they  slept  in  the  servants'  bedroom.  Lizzy  had  a  pretty 
genius  for  work,  and  earned  a  guinea  a  week  that  way ; 
so  that  we  had  got  nearly  two  hundred  a  year  over  the 
rent  to  keep  house  with, — and  we  got  on  pretty  well. 
Beside,  women  eat  nothing  :  my  women  didn't  care  for 
meat  for  days  together  sometimes, — so  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  dress  a  good  steak  or  so  for  me. 

Mamma  would  not  think  of  my  continuing  in  the  Post 
Office.  She  said  her  dear  Robert,  her  husband's  son,  her 
gallant  soldier,  and  all  that,  should  remain  at  home  and 
be  a  gentleman — which  I  was,  certainly,  though  I  didn't 
find  fifty  pounds  a  year  very  much  to  buy  clothes  and  be 
a  gentleman  upon.  To  be  sure,  mother  found  me  shirts 
and  linen,  so  that  that  wasn't  in  the  fifty  pounds.  She 
kicked  a  little  at  paying  the  washing  too  ;  but  she  gave 
in  at  last,  for  I  was  her  dear  Bob,  you  know  ;  and  I'm 
blest  if  I  could  not  make  her  give  me  the  gown  ofF  her 
back.  Fancy !  once  she  cut  up  a  very  nice  rich  black 
silk  scarf,  which  my  sister  Waters  sent  her,  and  made 
me  a  waistcoat  and  two  stocks  of  it.  She  was  so  very 
soft,  the  old  lady  ! 

I'd  lived  in  this  way  for  five  years  or  more,  making 
myself  content  with  my  fifty  pounds  a  year  (perhaps  I'd 
saved  a  little  out  of  it  ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there). 
From  year's  end  to  year's  end  I  remained  faithful  to  my 
dear  mamma,  never  leaving  her  except  for  a  month  or  so 
in  the  summer — when  a  bachelor  may  take  a  trip  to 
Gravesend  or  Margate,  which  would  be  too  expensive  for 
a  family.  I  say  a  bachelor,  for  the  fact  is,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  married  or  not — never  having  heard  a 
word  since  of  the  scoundrelly  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

I  never  went  to  the  public-house  before  meals  ;  for, 
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with  my  beggarly  fifty  pounds,  I  could  not  afford  to  dine 
away  from  home  :  but  there  I  had  my  regular  seat,  and 
used  to  come  home  pretty  glorious,  I  can  tell  you.  Then 
bed  till  eleven  ;  then  breakfast  and  the  newspaper  ;  then 
a  stroll  in  Hyde  Park  or  St.  James's  ;  then  home  at  half- 
past  three  to  dinner — when  I  jollied,  as  I  call  it,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  I  was  my  mother's  delight ;  and  thus, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  I  managed  to  live  on. 

How  fond  she  was  of  me,  to  be  sure  !  Being  sociable 
myself,  and  loving  to  have  my  friends  about  me,  we 
often  used  to  assemble  a  company  of  as  hearty  fellows  as 
you  would  wish  to  sit  down  with,  and  keep  the  nights 
up  royally.  *  Never  mind,  my  boys,'  I  used  to  say, 
*  send  the  bottle  round  :  mammy  pays  for  all.'  As  she 
did,  sure  enough  :  and  sure  enough  we  punished  her 
cellar  too.  The  good  old  lady  used  to  wait  upon  us,  as 
if  for  all  the  world  she  had  been  my  servant,  instead  of  a 
lady  and  my  mamma.  Never  used  she  to  repine,  though 
I  often,  as  I  must  confess,  gave  her  occasion  (keeping 
her  up  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  she 
never  could  sleep  until  she  saw  her  *  dear  Bob  '  in  bed, 
and  leading  her  a  sad  anxious  life).  She  was  of  such  a 
sweet  temper,  the  old  lady,  that  I  think  in  the  course  of 
five  years  I  never  knew  her  in  a  passion,  except  twice  : 
and  then  with  sister  Lizzy,  who  declared  I  was  ruining 
the  house,  and  driving  the  lodgers  away,  one  by  one. 
But  mamma  would  not  hear  of  such  envious  spite  on  my 
sister's  part.  *  Her  Bob '  was  always  right,  she  said.  At 
last  Lizzy  fairly  retreated  and  went  to  the  Waters's. — I 
was  glad  of  it,  for  her  temper  was  dreadful,  and  we  used 
to  be  squabbling  from  morning  till  night  ! 

Ah,  those  were  jolly  times  !  but  ma  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  lodging-house  at  last — for,  somehow,  things 
went  wrong  after  my  sister's  departure — the  nasty 
uncharitable  people  said,  on  account  of  me  ;  because  I 
drove  away  the  lodgers  by  smoking  arid  drinking,  and 
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kicking  up  noises  in  the  house  j  and  because  ma  gave 
me  so  much  of  her  money: — so  she  did;  but  if  she 
would  give  it,  you  know,  how  could  I  help  it  ?  Heigho  ! 
I  wish  I'd  kept  it. 

No  such  luck.  The  business  I  thought  was  to  last 
for  ever  ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  came  a  smash — 
shut  up  shop — sell  off  everything.  Mamma  went  to  the 
Waters's :  and,  will  you  believe  it  ?  the  ungrateful 
wretches  would  not  receive  me  !  that  Mary,  you  see,  was 
so  disappointed  at  not  marrying  me. 

Twenty  pounds  a  year  they  allow,  it  is  true ;  but 
what's  that  for  a  gentleman  ?  For  twenty  years  1  have 
been  struggling  manfully  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood, 
and,  in  the  course  of  them,  have  seen  a  deal  of  life,  to  be 
sure.  I've  sold  cigars  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  at  the 
corners  of  streets  ;  I've  been  a  billiard-marker  ;  I've  been 
a  director  (in  the  panic  year)  of  the  Imperial  British 
Consolidated  Mangle  and  Drying  Ground  Company. 
I've  been  on  the  stage  (for  two  years  as  an  actor,  and 
about  a  month  as  a  cad,  when  I  was  very  low)  ;  I've  been 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  police  of  this  empire  some 
very  valuable  information  (about  licensed  victuallers, 
gentlemen's  carts,  and  pawnbrokers'  names)  ;  I've  been 
very  nearly  an  officer  again — that  is,  an  assistant  to  an 
officer  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex :  it  was  my  last  place. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1837,  even  that  game 
was  up.  It's  a  thing  that  very  seldom  happened  to  a 
gentleman,  to  be  kicked  out  of  a  spunging-house ;  but 
such  was  my  case.  Young  Nabb  (who  succeeded  his 
father)  drove  me  ignominiously  from  his  door,  because  I 
had  charged  a  gentleman  in  the  coffee-room  seven-and- 
sixpence  for  a  glass  of  ale  and  bread  and  cheese,  the 
charge  of  the  house  being  only  six  shillings.  He  had 
the  meanness  to  deduct  the  eighteenpence  from  my 
wages,  and  because  I  blustered  a  bit,  he  took  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  me  out — me,  a  gentleman,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  poor  orphan  ! 
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How  I  did  rage  and  swear  at  him  when  I  got  out  into 
the  street  !  There  stood  he,  the  hideous  Jew  monster, 
at  the  double  door,  writhing  under  the  eflFect  of  my 
language.  I  had  my  revenge  !  Heads  were  thrust 
out  of  every  bar  of  his  windows,  laughing  at  him.  A 
crowd  gathered  round  me,  as  I  stood  pounding  him  with 
my  satire,  and  they  evidently  enjoyed  his  discomfiture. 
I  think  the  mob  would  have  pelted  the  ruffian  to  death 
(one  or  two  of  their  missiles  hitme^  I  can  tell  you),  when 
a  policeman  came  up  and,  in  reply  to  a  gentleman,  who 
was  asking  what  was  the  disturbance,  said,  '  Bless  you, 
sir,  it's  Lord  Cornwallis.'  *  Move  on,  Boots,'  said  the 
fellow  to  me  ;  for  the  fact  is,  my  misfortunes  and  early 
life  are  pretty  well  known — and  so  the  crowd  dispersed. 

'  What  could  have  made  that  policeman  call  you  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Boots  ? '  said  the  gentleman,  who  seemed 
mightily  amused,  and  had  followed  me.  '  Sir,'  says  I, '  I 
am  an  unfortunate  officer  of  the  North  Bungay  Fencibles, 
and  I'll  tell  you  willingly  for  a  pint  of  beer.'  He  told 
me  to  follow  him  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  which 
I  did  (a  five-pair  back),  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  had  the 
beer  ;  and  told  him  this  very  story  you've  been  reading. 
You  see  he  is  what  is  called  a  literary  man — and  sold  my 
adventures  for  me  to  the  booksellers  :  he's  a  strange 
chap  ;  and  says  they're  moral. 

I'm  blest  if  /  can  see  anything  moral  in  them.  I'm 
sure  I  ought  to  have  been  more  lucky  through  life, 
being  so  very  wide  awake.  And  yet  here  I  am,  without 
a  place,  or  even  a  friend,  starving  upon  a  beggarly 
twenty  pounds  a  year — not  a  single  sixpence  more,  upon 
my  honour. 


THE    END 
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